SHINGTON 


FS .. Mitchell Chapple: 


XCITING discussions occur in 
Congressional corridors these 
days. The old eternal issue of 
the tariff, which has figured 

3 on the House calendar ever 

since the birth of the repub- 

lic, still holds the center of the political 
stage, though with the scenery shifted now 
and then. In various forms and in its 
protean interpretations and enactments, it 
makes and unmakes the fortune’ of presi- 
dential aspirants from generation to. gen- 
eration. From the tariff discussions, also, 
have come many of the bitter recrimina- 
tions that fill the Congressional Record. 
As autumn approaches, the committee 
investigation mill at Washington continues 
to grind for more political grist. Probes 
appear to be attracting more public interest 
than the, official proceedings on Capitol 

Hill. It would seem that party lines must 

be re-surveyed, after repairs have been 

made on the fences that extra session 
cyclones have disturbed. 





* * * 


[N reviewing world politics and events 
during the past three months, one real- 
“izes that the summer has passed swiftly, 
and not without anxiety for the statesmen 
who have watched over the destinies of 


realms and republics. The dramatic 
climax of the reciprocity campaign came 
when President Taft, in the presence of 
Secretary Knox and mewspaper men, 
signed the bill with gold-mounted pen. 
He repeated this final ceremony in dumb 
show in order that a suitable picture 
should not only.emphasize his own satis- 
faction, but should preserve for posterity 
a reminder of the achievement of the great- 
est commercial agreement which has been 
the feature of his administration. © 

-It was a simple picture: only the tower- 
ing form of President Taft with the Secre- 
tary of State close by, when, with as-little 
ceremony as would be used in signing an 
order for*d ton 6f coal, the momentous 
though simple ceremony was enacted. 

No heralds ‘with’tabard and trumpet 
made formal proclamation; no glow of 
beacon, thunder. of cannon, no blaze of 
gay costume or gold lace gave medieval 
stateliness to the great formality. There 
was only a brief signature by the great 
republic’s President, witnessed by a few 
plainly dressed journalists, and this sealed. 
a pact that ‘will make the commercial 
interests of two peoples of the same blood 
and race flow together with the limpidity 
of the ink which traced the President’s 
signature. 


(711) 





UNITED STATES SENATOR KNUTE NELSON OF MINNESOTA 
LOYAL TO THE GREAT GRAIN STATE, SENATOR NELSON OFFERED AN AMENDMENT TO 
THE CANADIANJRECIPROCITY BILLSCONCERNING GRAIN, AND FARM PRODUCE 
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ITTLE did I think when we entered 
the executive mansion occupied by 
Governor Hughes of New York one Sunday 
a year ago that we were standing in the 
room wherein the negotiations were begun 
between President Taft and Secretarv 
J. S. Fielding, the Canadian minister of 
finance, for a measure that would play 
‘so important a part in this 
year’s legislation of both 
Canada and the United 
States. 

After a long debate, and 
many ups and downs amid 
the onslaught of insur- 
gents, progressives and 
standpatters, the Reciproc- 
ity Bill, escaping all the 
tangle of invidious amend- 
ments offered, passed as 
originally proposed by 
President Taft. 

The Senate’s vote on this 
measure would be hard to 
analyze from a partisan 
standpoint, for the votes 
were as divided as the dele- 
gates at a D. A. R. conven- 
tion. In all his public life 
no act has afforded more 
personal pleasure to the 
President than when, just 
before taking the train for 
Boston, he received the 
news from the Senate cham- 
ber that the Reciprocity 
Bill had passed. Soon con- , 
gratulations began to pour 
in by cable and by wire 
from all parts of the world 
and from all sections of the 
country. The history of re- 
ciprocity is interesting. Fol- 
lowing negotiations between 
this government and 
Canada, and the com- 
pletion of plans the first of the year, the 
Reciprocity agreement was submitted to 
Congress in a special message by the 
President. The agreement was approved 
by the Sixty-first House, but failed to pass 
the Senate. The Sixty-second Congress 
was then called in session extraordinary, 
the bill was approved by the Democratic 
House, and finally passed by 2 Republican 
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Senate, with the aid, however, of strong 
support from the opposing political party. 


* * * 


6 ons day of the final passage of the 
reciprocity agreement witnessed scenes 
not without a touch of the dramatic. The 
storms of the previous day had subsided, 


UNITED STATES SENATOR LAFOLLETTE OF. WISCONSIN 
Who worked hard on a reciprocity amendment concerning both the wool 
and the cotton schedules 


and the Senate convened an hour early. 

The proceedings of that fateful day were 
counted by minutes. The opening assault 
was made by smooth-faced, blue-eyed 
Senator McCumber from North Dakota. 
His free list amendment was voted down 
by sixty-four to sixteen. 

Scarcely a minute later Senator Knute 
Nelson of Minnesota sent down the hall 
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another amendment for grains and farm 
produce. But alas, this, too, was promptly 
voted down. Then came the gallant Sim- 
mons of North Carolina, with a plea for 
fresh meats, flour and cereals. When this 
had been ‘disposed of, Senator Cummins 
turned on his guns, and in a voice of 
“Forward, the Light Brigade,”’ brought in 
an amendment on iron and steel. Senator 
La Follette came next on the program with 
amendments on both the wool and cotton 
schedules, while Senator Bristow, true to 





Photo by Harris & Ewing 


+ SENATOR WILLIAM ALDEN SMITH 
Who keeps track of the Smiths in Congress 


his craft as an editor and printer, offered 
two amendments on type and type metals. 

For nearly two hours the amendments 
came thick and fast—the scene was like 
a ball game where the opposition club had 
them shut out on the score. 

When the vote was finally taken there 
was little dramatic interest in the roll-calls 
as they rolled on, for every man gave his 
“yea” or “nay” in a predetermined tone. 
Three Democrats left the ranks of the 
party,.and three insurgents left their little 
group. The bill was really passed by 
Democratic votes, and the President was 
prompt in his acknowledgment by giving 
the_Democrats al] the glory possible. 
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Now all that is needed is the approval 
of the Canadian parliament. With a ma- 
jority of some sixty government members 
behind him, it is felt that Mr. Laurier can 
meet the emergency on the other side of 
the border. 


* * * 


NOTHER name is added to the illus- 

trious line of Smiths holding positions 

in the Sixty-second Congress by the elec- 

tion of Hon. Hoke Smith, Governor of 

Georgia, to the senatorship of the Water- 
melon State. 

“Nine Smiths already here,” exclaimed 
Senator William Alden Smith when the 
news was announced, and he pointed 
proudly to the Congressional Record, show- 
ing eight Smiths—three in the Senate and 
five in the House. Governor Smith’s elec- 
tion makes an effective Smith quartet in 
the Senate roll-call. 

“Smith,” remarked William Alden, with 
his hands in his pockets; looking toward 
the ceiling, “is a remarkable name. Have 
you ever reflected that the world has never 
had a great contest with which the Smiths 
have not been prominently connected? 
Can you think of any telephone directory, 
no matter how small, that has not many 
representatives of that magic name of 
five letters? 

“T tell you,” he declared, “people do 
not realize the great strength of that 
name. We carry with us the brawn of. 
the old smithy, the muscles of the black- 
smith, the sinews ‘strong as iron’ bands’ 
that Longfellow wrote about. 

“Yes, there are three Smiths from 
Michigan here now, and there are more 
left in Michigan to come yet.” 

It was whispered that a move was on 
foot to form a Smith Congressional Club 
and create a separate party that would be 
almost as strong numerically as the band 
of Insurgents which has been so potential 
in effecting as well as preventing legisla- 
tion of a party with a strong majority in 
the face of election returns. 


* ok aw 


oo he served as Secretary of the 
Interior during Cleveland’s second ad- 
ministration, the career of Governor Hoke 
Smith of Georgia has been interesting in 
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the extreme, and by a queer round of 
political happenings he is about to gratify 
the greatest ambition of the average Ameri- 
can statesman—to represent his state 
honorably and well in the United States 
Senate. 

Upon the death of the late Senator A. S. 
Clay, Governor Brown of Georgia ap- 
pointed his friend, former Governor Ter- 
rell, as Senator until the regular election. 
At that time, although Governor Hoke 
Smith ‘had already taken his commission 
in office as governor, yet he was elected to 
the Senate in spite of holding the guber- 
natorial office. 

The politics of Georgia for the past five 
years has been a race for the governorship; 
with a close eye, however, upon the much- 
coveted senatorial toga. 


* * * 


RA growth of the list of post-offices 
designated as postal savings deposi- 
tories is making these printed slips of 
names to look like the blanket sheets of 
the old country weekly. 

Up to June 20, 1911, more than three 
hundred post-offices had been designated, 
and the record of the savings thus far 
deposited in these banks has furnished 
exceedingly interesting information to the 
Post-office Department. The quick adop- 
tion of the plan by foreigners shows their 
confidence in the government, as many 
of them, ignorant of American business 
methods, are suspicious of private bankers. 

According to the regulations as outlined 
by Postmaster-General Hitchcock, amounts 
of less than one dollar may be saved by 
the purchase of ten-cent postal savings 
cards. When the blank spaces on the 
card are filled, it is accepted as a deposit. 
Deposits are accepted only from individ- 
uals, and cannot be opened in the name 
of one person in trust or on behalf of others. 
Names of depositors must not be made 
public. The depositors are permitted to 
make deposits in sums of twenty, forty, 
sixty, eighty, one hundred or multiples 
of one hundred to five hundred dollars for 
United States registered and coupon- 
bearing bonds bearing two and one half per 
cent interest, both principal and interest 
payable in twenty years. 

The information sent out by the Post- 
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master-General is printed in sixteen or 
seventeen languages, and the Department 
has been doing some very active exploi- 
tation work, to get the new plan into 
working order. It is felt that in a short 
time there will be in available circulation 
millions of dollars now hidden away. 

The policy of the government-has always 
been to stimulate rather than to interfere 
with regular savings banks, and the interest 





POSTMASTER-GENERAL HITCHCOCK 
Now that the postal savings system is in operation, 
Mr. Hitchcock will turn his efforts to the achieve- 
ment of one-cent postage 


on government savings is so much less 
that any person having any degree of‘¢on- 
fidence in reliable banking or trust com- 
panies would of course prefer to deposit 
his savings in the regular fiduciary insti- 
tutions provided by the government and 
managed by corporations or individuals. 

The postal savings banks were estab- 
lished primarily for the purpose of pro- 
viding facilities for obtaining United States 
government bonds by making small de- 
posits. The Secretary of the Treasury, 
the Postmaster-General and the Attorney- 
General of the United States are the Board 
of Trustees of the postal savings system. 
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WHEN the flood of oratory begins to 
drag along in sessions of the Senate, 
up bobs the old question of reforming its 
rules to provide cloture. The United 


UNITED STATES SENATOR BORAH OF IDAHO 
His objection to Senator Reed's ‘‘ten-cent per capita” amendment to esting feature of the bill is that 


the Campaign Publicity Bill caused the Senator from Missouri 


to modify the limitations 


States Senate is the only parliamentary 
body in the world without a cloture rule, 
and there are always times when each 
Senator feels that the day is at hand when 
such a reform must be considered. But 
just then it seems as if some particular 
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measure in which he has a deep interest 
depends upon unprotracted debate, and 
then the enthusiasm of earlier moments 
cools off perceptibly. 

How well I remember when 
the sturdy veteran -Senator 
Orville H. Platt of Connecticut 
insisted that the time must 
come when the filibuster in 
the Senate would be elimi- 
nated. The framers of the 
Constitution omitted reference 
to cloture because they feared 
hasty legislation, but they did 
not contemplate the use to 
which the privilege for unre- 
strained debate would be put. 

The new Congress has thus 
far instituted many reforms, 
and it is felt that their next 
duty is to shake off the shack- 
les of a legislation not con- 
ducted by the consent of the 
majority, but hampered by 
the necessity of ‘‘unanimous 
consent.” 

* * * 


Bop Senate has passed the 
Campaign Publicity Bill, 
which provides that in cam- 
paigns no candidate for either 
the Senate or the House “shall 
spend more money than it is 
lawful to spend under the laws 
of the state where he resides.” 
No Senatorial candidate can 
contribute either directly or in- 
directly to procure the nomina- 
tion or election of any member 
of the legislature of his state. 

Publicity must be given to 
all preliminary expenditures, 
and genera] election expenses 
must be made public before 
the election. The most inter- 


relating to promises of political 
jobs. This is also made illegal, 
and will do much to check the tendency to 
prostitute public funds for gaining office. 
A ten-cent per capita limitation on voters 
was suggested by Senator Reed of Missouri, 
but was modified at Senator Borah’s argu- 
ment that a Senatorial candidate in New 
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York could spend nearly two hundred . 
thousand dollars under this provision, while - 
a Nevadan candidate would be limited to 
spending only about a thousand dollars. 

The bill was the direct result of the 
Lorimer investigation, and not alone the 
people, but prospective candidates have 
manifested more than the usual interest 
in framing legislation that will give the 
man without wealth a chance to be elected 
to the office of Senator, which was becom- 
ing impossible under ‘the primary system 
so proudly heralded as an approach of the 
day of referendum. 

* * * 


 georibegpcrs et policies of an administra- 
tion are often tried out, as theatrical 
managers “try” a play, in the speeches of 
cabinet ministers before a definite policy 
is formed. Such a plan was adopted at 
the meeting of the Minnesota State Bar 
Association of Duluth, one of the most 
important gatherings in the history of 
that organization. 

President James D. Shearer of Minne- 
apolis had provided for a program of un- 
usual interest, and his address at the outset 
was the keynote of a meeting that was of 
vital moment to the lawyers of the Gopher 
State. His summary, showing the drift 
and tendency of state as well as national 
legislation for the past year, revealed many 
interesting facts. 

Attorney-General Wickersham responded 
by taking an advanced stand on further 
federal regulation of corporations. He 
held that a government commission to 
regulate great industrial organizations, in 
the same way that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission regulates railways, was not 
only desirable, but that it- might become 
absolutely necessary. He declared that 
the law of supply and demand no longer 
controlled prices in the United States, and 
added that the prices in many great staple 
industries have been fixed by an agreement, 
between the principal producers and not 
by free competition. 

One of Mr. Wickersham’s statements, a 
suggestion of the views of “representatives 
of some of the largest combinations of 
capital” —“Better continued, co-operative 
life, even under a powerful master, than 
disseminated properties and segregated 
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activities without constant governmental 
supervision,”’ was loudly applauded. 

If such an assertion had been made five 
years ago by a cabinet minister, he would 
have been declared a Socialist forthwith. 
The drift as indicated in this address 
was suggested in federal legislation in- 
augurated early in the Roosevelt ad- 
ministration, notably in connection with 
Pure Food and Railroad Rate legislation. 





MRS. JAMES A. REED 
Wife of the new United States Senator from Missouri. 
Senator Reed took a prominent part in framing 
the Campaign Publicity Bill 


As the Attorney-General insisted, ‘“These 
problems go to the very root of the con- 
tinued: prosperity of our people,’’ and can- 
not be solved from a partisan basis. “I 
have not attempted,” he declared, “to 
express a conciusion, but merely to state 
the elements of a problem which if wisely 
determined will ‘scatter plenty o’er a 
smiling land,’ and if unwisely dealt with, 
may paralyze the hand of industry that 





RICHARD VICTOR OULAHAN 
PUBLISHER OF THE NEW YORK SUN. MR. OULAHAN WAS FORMERLY 
IN CHARGE OF THE SUN’S WASHINGTON BUREAU 
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maketh rich with the distributed wealth 
which brings national prosperity and con- 
tinued peace.” 

The Department of Justice, Mr. Wicker- 
sham points out, has been more intimately 
associated with the legislation and pro- 
ceedings in Congress than any other 
branch of the government, for in this de- 
partment has been vested the power to 


take the initiative in checkmating the 


tendency toward monopoly. 

Mr. Wickersham 
has been engaged in 
some lively bouts 
with the delegate 
from Alaska who 
bears the same name, 
and in the activities 
of the Taft adminis- 
tration the Attorney- 
General has played 
an important part in 
advancing progress- 
ive ideas that would 
make even the most 
insurging insurgent 
sit up and shudder 
on a July day. 


* * * 


REAT interest is 
always awakened 
in the newspaper 
world by the mem- 
ories of Charles A. 
Dana of the NewYork 
Sun. No American 
journalist ever left a 
more enduring im- 
press upon the pro- 
fession he so highly 
honored. Mr. Dana’s suggestion as to the 
library equipment essential for a newspaper 
man—the Bible, Shakespeare and a dic- 
tionary—has never been forgotten. Many 
newspaper men climb to the top floor of the 
French-roofed building which nestles among 
the skyscrapers and dives of Park Row, for 
the influence of the sturdy, be-spectacled 
patriarch who reigned here remains still 
the lively influence over the American news- 
paper that aspires to quality. 
The new publisher of the Sun is Mr. 
Richard V. Oulahan, formerly at the head 
of the Washington Bureau. His long asso- 
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ciation with national affairs well fitted him 
for the responsibilities of conducting the 
paper whose motto reads “It’s so.” Mr. 
Oulahan as publisher maintains that spark- 
ling piquancy and independent policy 
that has made the New York Sun one of 
the standard newspapers of the world, and 
especially a reflection of American ideas. 
From the desks that nestle among the 
newspaper heaps of exchanges, in the 
Sun’s editorial offices, have been graduated 
many men prominent 
now in the literary 
world. The style and 
character of the Sun’s 
columnsis distinctive- 
ly literary, although 
objection would be 
made if this were 
even suggested within 
the walls of the old 
building where the 
grgat_ Dana himself 
shot split infinitives, 
mixed metaphors and 
’ redundant adjective 
mysteries with a 
blue pencil steeped in 
vitriol. - 

The star reporter 
is allowed to flap his 
wings every so often 
on a front page story, 
but in treatment of 
news the Sun man 
gets the facts and 
digs for the root of 
things. The epigram 
written years ago by 
Charles A. Dana on 
a bit of yellow copy 

paper, “If you see it in the Sun, it’s so,” still 
remains a fundamental rule of instructions 
for the Sun staff, who make their work 
distinctive under the inspiration of the 
dauntless Dana. 

* * * 


aap * 


JAMES ALLISON . 
Advertising Manager of the London Daily Times, 
who has introduced many innovations in 
the stately ‘‘Old Thunderer"’ 


i jeareewa popular interest this side of the 
Atlantic has been centered in the acts 
of statesmen and the outcome of the reci- 
procity pact, Mr. Jack Johnson, the col- 
ored prize fighter who put Jeffries in the 
pale of never “coming back,” has been 
visiting England, and the dignified London 
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press has displaced some of its political 
gossip to give proper attention to the 
world’s heavyweight champion. It is 
worthy of notice that the stately “Old 
Thunderer,” the Times of London, stops 
even amid the din of international compli- 
cations to discuss Mr. Johnson’s person- 
ality seriously and exhaustively. 

The Times found Johnson ‘‘an amiable 
person, with a fund of quaint humor and 
a sportsmanlike trust in human nature.” 
This reconcites them to 
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Representative is looking up the National 
Insurance Bill introduced in the British 
Parliament by the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, which is regarded as even more 
important than the old-age pension law, 
since it affects a far greater number of 
people. The bill is divided into two sec- 
tions, the first concerned only with sick- 
ness, providing for insurance against loss 
of health and the prevention and cure of 
sickness. The second section deals alto- 
gether with insurance 





his “golden teeth and 
the multitude of dia- 
monds which cause him 
to resemble a starry 
night.” They observe 
that Johnson loves 
music, and declare that 
he is, “‘despite his bat- 
tered paws, a clever 
performer on the bass 
viol,” which he.dwas 
wont to play in the 
early days before he 
resorted to punching 
bags. 

The Times writer 
discovered that John- 
son was “a lover of 
many-jointed words, 
and related to the ne- 
gro barber who called 
himself a ‘cultured 
capillotomist.’”’ John- 
son also loves ragtime, 
and the heartrending 
melody “‘Baby’s Sock is 
in the Blue Bag Now” 
was feelingly rendered 
many times by the orchestra at the Oxford 
Music Hall, where Johnson performed. 

England’s love of sport has never been 
lessened because of the color of a man, 
and Champion Johnson has expressed 
himself as well pleased with his reception 
there, and the attention given him by the 
distinguished journalists of that country. 





* * * 


 peeasageribatane at Washington are look- 
ing up matters in which to make a 
special study, for a congressman recog- 
nizes that a legislator who does not intro- 
duce a bill of some kind is nameless.. One 





HOLMAN F. DAY 
Whose stories of Maine life have made thousands 


know and love the “‘Pine Tree State.” 
late book, “‘The Skipper and the Skipped,”’ is re- 
viewed on Page 848. 


ee ee 


against unemployment. 
Provision is made for 
compulsory insurance 
and voluntary insur- 
ance under certain con- 
ditions. 

Part of the fund is 
to be provided by the 
employees through a 
compulsory deduction 
from the wages of all 
employees earning a 
weekly wage or whose 
earnings are under $778 
a year. Soldiers and 
mariners are excepted, 
and school teachers are 
provided for in a sepa- 
rate bill. Eight cents 
per week is to be de- 
ducted from the wages 
of a man and six cents 
for a woman, except 
where a man’s earnings 
are sixty-one cents a 
day or less when the 
deduction will only be 
six cents; where forty- 
nine cents a day or less, four cents; and 
thirty-six and a half cents, two cents. 
Board and lodging given in addition to 
the wages are not included in the above 
figures. When men are unable to con- 
tribute, owing to sickness, they are to be 
treated as if they had made payments. 
Benefits will be paid for a period not ex- 
ceeding thirteen weeks in a year. Men 
up to the age of sixty-five will be allowed 
twelve months in which to join the scheme 
after it comes into operation, and men 
over fifty receive reduced benefits. All who 
join after twelve months pay at a higher 
rate or receive smaller benefits. The bill 





Mr. Day’s 








THE LATE WILLIAM PIERCE FRYE 


WHO DIED AT HIS HOME IN LEWISTON, MAINE, ON AUGUST 8. HE HAD REPRESENTED 
THE “PINE TREE" STATE IN CONGRESS TEN YEARS AND IN THE UNITED STATES 
SENATE THIRTY YEARS, AND FOR FIFTEEN YEARS WAS ITS PRESIDENT PRO TEM 
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stipulates that employers shall contribute 
six cents a week for each employee and 


the state makes up the equivalent of four. 


cents for each member. 

It is estimated that the compulsory class 
will include thirteen million one hundred 
thousand persons, consisting of nine million 
two hundred thousand men and three mil- 
lion nine hundred thousand women. It is 
thought that the voluntary class will num- 
ber about six hundred thousand men and 





HON. LARZ”ANDERSON 
Who was recently appointed United States 
Minister to Belgium 


two hundred thousand women. There will 
be eight hundred thousand beneficiaries 
under sixteen years of age, making a total 
of fourteen millions even hundred thou- 
sand persons, or nearly one-third of the 
entire population of the United Kingdom. 
The sick allowance for men will be $2.43 
a week for the first three months, to be 
reduced to $1.22 a week for three months 
further. If permanently disabled, this 
will be continued. Women are to be 
allowed $1.82 a week for three months and 
then $1.22 a week. Students in Germany 
and ether European countries continue to 
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make this subject a study with a view of 
equalizing the benefits of wealth and pros- 
perity and minimizing the specter of want 
in sickness and old age, feeling that in this 
all the practical objects and claims of 
socialism will be met, under a system that 
still stimulates individual initiative and 
progressive effort. 
* * * 


O*’ the afternoon of oneof the warm days, 

the Secretary of a prominent Senator 
was in the reading-room of the Congres- 
sional Library looking over the files of the 
National Era, the anti-slavery weekly which 
published the immortal ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” in serial form. The first instal- 
ment appeared in the issue of June 5, 1851, 
and ran for ten months. Attention was 
called to the fact that on the first page of 
this paper, below the title, the name of 
Mr. John G. Whittier, the poet, appeared 
as corresponding editor. In the old days 
the National Era was printed in Washing- 
ton, on Sixth Street, just south of where 
the St. James hotel now stands. 

The announcement of “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” was modestly made, and the title 
first given was as “Uncle Tom’s Cabin, or 
the Man that wasa Thing.” The publica- 
tion of the story did not begin until several 
weeks after the announcement had been - 
made and the next title read ‘Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, or Life among the Lowly.” The 
book appeared the following year, and the 
first edition of five thousand copies was 
soon exhausted. 

In the files of the Era the secretary also 
found an editorial in regard to the open- 
air public concerts of the United States 
Marine Band, which were inaugurated 
May 23, 1851. The editorial states that 
“a very large congregation of officials, 
residents and strangers was present,’”’ and 
that “they enjoyed the occasion very 
much.” Mr. Fred L. Fishback, who is 
the secretary mentioned, left the library 
in time to hear the rendition of ‘Tann- 
hauser” by the United States Marine 
Band on the Plaza, and recalled the fact 
that when Wagner’s music was first ren- 
dered by the government band sixty years 
ago the “congregation present” was not 
so large, nor, perhaps, as appreciative as 
in these days, and the people would not 
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concede that the precision and chromatic 
chords of Wagner were aught else but an 
importation of 
followed in the wake of the melodies of 
“dot leetle Cherman band.” 


* * * 


CPEERVATIONS at Washington con- 
firm the statement that the summer of 
1911 has surpassed all records of average 
high temperature in Northern states. The 
terms “North” and “South” in the United 
States cannot be regarded as indicative of 
summer heat or cold, for in 1911, when the 
North was sweltering, the temperature was 
much lower in the South. 

It has been said by doctors that the 
general health of the people is ‘better in a 
continuous hot spell than during change- 
able weather. During the long, sweltering 
days the hot weather acted as an alterative, 
and the very perspiration in itself per- 
formed a function that gave the vital 
organs a vacation, as it were, and made 
the pores of the skin fulfill their proper 
functions. 

Comment of this nature is complacently 
read after the warm wave has passed. Hot 
summer weather this year seemed to affect 
the business activities of cities and smaller 
hamlets. Great factories closed down, de- 
partment stores “shut up shop” during 
part of the warm days; offices were deserted, 
building operations were suspended. The 
business and vacation spirit of the times 
was evident at the soda fountains, in the 
ice cream parlors or on excursion boats. 
The people of the North have relaxed more 
this year than ever before, and perhaps 
this means a storage of recuperative force 
and energy that will find expression later 
in the tingling activities of the autumn. 


* * * 


Wits staccato utterance, Mr. David 
Lloyd-George, British Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, greeted the parliamentary 
reporters at a recent dinner with the grim 
remark that he was facing the picadors in 
the old days of bull-fights, who played 
the part of maddening the furious animals. 

The English custom of public men join- 
ing the press reporters at regular informal 
meetings has been the outgrowth of the 
Gridiron Club of Washington, where news- 
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paper men and public officials come into 
the closest personal contact. 

The relations existing today between 
public officials and great newspapers will 
hardly compare with those of the days of 
Blowitz, when;the leaders of the “Old 
Thunderer” made and unmade European 
policies. 

The focus and searchlight of the public 
press has made it impossible for the in- 
trigues of the old days when Bismarck, 
the Marquis of Salisbury and other distin- 
guished European statesmen were settling 


HON. DAVID LLOYD-GEORGE 
British Chancellor of the Exchequer 


the boundary lines of European countries 
and creating a new map. 

Mr. Lloyd-George confessed that the 
sketch-writer had become the terror of 
parliamentarians, because he was so uni- 
versally read; and that people depended 
almost entirely for their impressions of 
Parliament upon the sketch-artist. He 
insisted that the press gallery had greatly 
grown in power since he entered public life. 

Like Disraeli, Parnell and other. men 
who have risen to prominence in England, 
Mr. Lloyd-George’s first speech in the 
House of Commons was anything but elo- 
quent, but in practice and phrasing, the 
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stuttering debater of the House of Com- Te irresistible tunefulness of Sir Arthur 


mons soon developed greater ease and 


Sullivan’s “Pinafore” was greatly en- 


oratorical effectiveness and became an all- joyed at the star revival given recently in 
powerful government leader. _ New York, which President Taft attended. 





MRS. LARZ ANDERSON WHO WILL ACCOMPANY HER 
HUSBAND TO EUROPE, WHERE HE WILL SERVE 
AS MINISTER FROM THE UNITED STATES 
TO THE COURT OF BELGIUM 


The very name “‘Pinafore’’ is 
replete with memories for 
those of middle age and past. 
The lines of the opera sub- 
titled “The Lass that Loved 
a Sailor” will always remain 
popular with those who lived 
in “Pinafore” days. Interest 
in the opera was revived by 
the recent death of W. S. 
Gilbert, the talented libret- 
tist, who with Sir Arthur 
Sullivan made international 
fame. 

As the audience applauded 
the old lines, ‘‘What, never?” 
—No, never,” and ‘Well, 
hardly ever,” and as Miss 
Marie Cahill sang the “‘But- 
tercup Song,” a glance about 
the theater revealed the fact 
that memories surged through 
the minds of many present. 

The performance recalled 
one production of ‘‘Pinafore’’ 
not recorded in the profes- 
sional annals of histrionic 
fame. It was an amateur 
performarice that took place 
years ago, where a deserted 
skating-rink was utilized for 
theatrical purposes. There 
were many rehearsals of 
“Pinafore” aspirants. The 
good-natured violinist kept 
them in key, and the plump 
little pianist played the songs 
and choruses over and over, 
at a nautical tempo, until 
the airs were as familiar as 
breathing. 

Costumes were ordered 
and leased from “the city”— 
no matter if they didn’t fit. 
Indeed, this was to be a real 
operatic production, with 
ships’ mast, costumes, scen- 
ery, programs and footlights 
of true reflection. 

Gorgeous was Sir Joseph 
Porter, who with chapeau 
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and lace could not be identified by the 
villagers. Never can we forget Walter, 
who appeared as Dick Deadeye, with a 
patch over the drooping lid and an ex- 
pression fierce and piratic. There was 
the Captain, singing to the moon as he 
thrummed on his guitar and looked above 
in the scenery to find the spot where the 
moon was located:—poor John died later 
under Cuban skies in the Spanish war. 
Sampson’s bass voice rolled and pitched 
with the fancied motion of the waves— 
over the rail. 

Oh, the tempo of those choruses—“‘Sailing 
the Ocean Blue,” rendered very slowly, 
but with increasing force. The training of 
the chorus for hitching the trousers and 
for tripping the sailors on “deck” was a 
course of gymnastics, for many of the 
“sailors” had never seen ocean craft. The 
opening chorus had a real dash of brine, 
when tears came with just a little “row” 
among the members—(this row means 
“fuss’’), 

Faces were recalled in the audience at 
the Casino, for where is there an amateur 
company which has not been bold enough 
to attack “Pinafore”? Where is-there a 
chorus of “Pinafore,” amateur or profes- 
sional, that has not sung itself into the 
hearts of the people? 

It all came to mind again as I looked 
on that photograph taken in stage array 
behind the little tin semi-circular footlights. 
The scenery and the wings may have been 
a little awry when the pictures was taken, 
but the happy look remained. 

Looking into this faded photograph— 
for this was before the day of flashlights, 
and the old skating-rink was not prolific 
of sunlight, and has since done service as 
a livery stable—every feature and every 
costume was recalled with detailed exact- 
ness. An “all star” cast it was indeed, and 
the sailors truly looked as if they were 
“carefully tiptoe stealing.” 

The performers have scattered far and 
near since the day when “Pinafore” was 
produced in the village, yet I venture 
that everyone in that cast who looks upon 
that little picture of “Pinafore” will go 
far andnear to see a revivalof that dear old 
opera, which they can hum from memory. 

There was no more interested spectator 
at the Casino than President Taft, and if 
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I mistake not, there was a time when the 
President himself, with his gracious wife, 
was interested in taking a star chorus part 
in the production of a “Pinafore” in the 
good old days at Cincinnati. 


* * * 


ROLONGED sessions of the various 
state legislatures have accompanied 
the extra session of Congress. The Massa- 
chusetts General Court did not adjourn 
until about the first of August. Proceed- 





HON. CHARLES PAGE BRYAN 


Of Chicago, formerly American minister to Belgium, 
now promoted to the important ambassadorial post 
at Japan 


ings in the New York legislature continued 
long past the usual time, and when stopping 
off between trains at Albany the impulse 
to visit an evening session of the New 
York Senate could not be resisted. That 
part of the famous capitol which cost its 
millions that was recently afire is 
known as the “burned district,” but the 
blaze did not damage the legislative 
quarters of either Senate or House. 
Things were humming in the Upper 
House, and Senator E. T. Brackett, the 
Republican leader, and his minority hosts 
were engaged in a valiant fight. With the 
exception of Senator Grady, Senator Brack- 
ett has served a longer.time in the New 
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York Senate than any other man, and the 
two veterans often cross swords in debate. 

The Gittings bill had just passed, and 
an accumulation of important matters 
had crowded in at the closing hours. 
Speakers were held to their promises when 
they asked for ten or twenty minutes to 
discuss certain measures, and Senator 
Wagner, the minority leader, proved him- 
self a veritable “flying Dutchman” in 
making things move with lightning speed. 





ws HON. ALBERT ESTOPINAL 
Member of Congress from the First Louisiana district 


The influence of the national Congress 
upon the different state legislatures is 
becoming more and more marked each 
year, although the state bodies are re- 
senting the tendency of Congress to usurp 
certain prerogatives that have belonged 
to them since the early days of the republic. 


* * * 


S a nation we have betrayed a certain 
snobbism in looking with scant favor 
upon our young musicians until Europe 
had first set:its seal upon them. When a 
well-equipped young American pianiste 
whose preparation has been made entirely 
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in her own country, as Miss Florence 
Larrabee, who has been heard in recital 
in Washington, wins the distinction of an 
appearance as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, then we say this is 
right, and all as it should be. 

It is said that this honor has fallen to 
but one other American girl. It may not 
be generally known that Mrs. H. H. A. 
Beach of Boston, the foremost of women 
composers of America, has studied only 
in this country, a fact to which she con- 
fesses not without a certain pride. When 
eighteen years old Mrs. Beach first ap- 
peared as soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and again three years 
later, when she performed Beethoven’s 
C Minor Symphony, playing her own 
cadenza. 

Miss Larrabee is a product of the teach- 
ing of Carl Stasny of the New England 
Conservatory. From his studio have come 
forth two other American girls who have 
been selected to play with the large orches- 
tras, Miss Laeta Hartley, who played the 
Saint-Saens G minor concerto with the 
New York Philharmonic Society last Feb- 
ruary, and Miss Edith Bly, who has been 
heard with the Philadelphia Orchestra in 
one of the season’s concerts in Philadel- 
phia. 

Mr. Stasny’s studio in Boston is a treas- 
ure room,of autographed pictures, of letters 
and various mementos of his friendship 
with famous musicians. There are photo- 
graphs of Liszt, with whom he studied two 
years at Weimar; of Clara Schumann, with 
whom he taught at Dr. Hoch’s conserva- 
tory in Frankfort, and from whom he was 
privileged to acquire the true spirit and 
interpretation of Robert Schumann’s works; 
of Brahms; of Rubenstein, whom he ac- 
companied on his tours and who has 
transcribed across the picture the first 
bars of the “Melody in F”; of Sembrich, 
a girlish figure of twenty years; of Sieg- 
fried Wagner; of Saint-Saens; of Bulow; 
of Paderewski; of Richard Strauss, whom 
he visited the past summer; of Mottl; of 
Humperdinck; of Nikisch, the great con- 
ductor; and of Dr. Muck, who has in- 
scribed the picture to “the great hunter,” 
which gives new value to the superbly- 
mounted eagles and heads of deer which 
adorn the room. 
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At his home Mr. Stasny shows to the 

interested and fortunate musician a copy 
of the first engraver’s proof of the score of 
“Siegfried,” with Richard Wagner’s cor- 
rections made in red ink in a fine, delicate 
hand. 
Earlier in his career Mr. Stasny appeared 
as a concert pianist in many cities and 
countries of Europe, joining Sauret the 
violinist, and Popper the ’cellist in various 
tours, and making others independently. 
Since making his home in America, the 
demands of teaching have entirely con- 
sumed his time. The results already 
achieved are a rich harvest. 


* * * 


,2 UMELINGS of the coming presiden- 

tial campaign of 1912 are beginning 
to be heard. On Broadway in New York 
friends of Dr. Woodrow Wilson are already 
busy. It is whispered that a novel 
Wilson campaign will be conducted by 
professional men, and will be largely in 
charge of college men from all parts of the 
country. Governor Wilson’s speeches on 
commission government and other public 
questions have been prepared in book form, 
and his idea on commission government, 
which is already in use by more than 
a hundred cities in the Middle West and 
Southwest, is expected to make many 
friends for him in those sections. 

College men from the South seem to be 
very enthusiastic over Governor Wilson’s 
candidacy, and believe that he is the man 
who will enable Southern voters to give 
the presidential chair once more to a 
Southern born man. 

* * * 


EVEN during the hot days there was 
no relaxation from the vigor of the 
political game enacted under the Capitol 
Dome. After Congressman Pickett had 


placed tohis credit three notable speechesin . 


the House, including a most forceful speech 
on.the admission of Arizona and New Mex- 
ico, and an argument against reciprocity 
with Canada, he was rushing for the train, 
with fond thoughts of restful days in the 
bungalow out on the Cedar River. Here 
he is wont to spend his vacation days in 
fishing and in wandering through the 
woods. 
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The train was late, and the Congressman 
from Iowa told a story. A friend was 
building a summer home, which grew to 
alarming proportions. It began by ram- 
bling off into ells and wings; then it rose 
like a factory. A castellated feature was 
added to dissipate this condition, but the 
neighbors were alarmed. Was it an or- 
phan asylum or an institution for the 
insane? 

It remained for the ubiquitous insurance 
agent to put the question. “What,” he 
asked, ‘‘what will you call the building 
when completed?” 





CONGRESSMAN C. E. PICKETT OF IOWA 


The owner looked him steadily in the 
eye. “What is your greatest risk in 
insurance?’ 

‘A cooper-shop.”’ 

“Then call this a cooper-shop,” he was 
told, ‘‘and let it go at that!’ 


* * * 


ONE instinctively recognizes the judi- 
cial temperament of Senator James 
A. O’Gorman, Elihu Root’s colleague from 
the Empire State. The father of this dis- 
tinguished-looking new Senator landed at 
Castle Garden shortly before the Civil 
War from the County Limerick, Ireland. 
He and his wife bought a little home just 
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outside the big city, where their only son, 
James Aloysius, was born the year before 
Sumpter was fired upon. He began his 
education in the public schools and re- 
mained until nineteen in the College of 
the City of New York, when he entered 
the law department of New York Univer- 
sity, from which he was graduated when 
twenty-two. His colieague, Elihu Root, 
preceded him in the same law school 
seventeen years before. For a few years 
he was active in the Literary and Debating 
Society of Cooper Institute, which has 
turned out so many men who have since 
become famous. 





HON. JOSEPH E. RANSDELL 
Member of Congress from the Fifth Louisiana district 


Early in his career as a young attorney, 
Mr. O’Gorman read Henry George’s 
“Progress and Poverty.” The book made 
a peculiar appeal to him, and he was much 
impressed with the single-tax platform, even 
though when he entered politics it was 
with the Tammany Hall organization. 

As the years went on and his practice 
and fame increased, young O’Gorman had 
but one desire—that was to be a judge. 
His election as district judge came while 
he was in his early thirties, and six years 
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later, while still serving on that bench, he 
was elected to the justiceship of the Su- 
preme Court of New York for a term of 
fourteen years. Here he met three friends 
ofthe former Cooper Institute days. 

But after having received a salary of 
$17,500 a year, Justice O’Gorman thrust 
this aside and accepted ten thousand 
dollars less, for the honor of representing 
his state in the United States Senate. 
Some say that the gracious lady whom he 
brought to visit Washington as a bride 
more than twenty-five years ago had 
much to do with the suggestion that they 
go back and have a good visit amid the 
scenes of their honeymoon. The Senator 
has a good old-fashioned family of seven 
children and is in every way a family man. 
A FEW years ago, a young boy came to 

me, and in his frank and earnest way 
insisted that he wanted to go to West 
Point. He had just completed his studies 
in the high school and had worked hard, 
with this one object in view. Following 
the final preparation for a competitive 
examination, he picked out of his own 
volition, after an assiduous study of cata- 
logs, the Army and Navy Preparatory 


* * * 


. School, located on a sightly eminence 


directly overlooking Washington. 

A visit to the school reveals why the 
young aspirant for West Point was so 
desirous of taking his preliminary course 
under the guiding hand of Principal E. 
Swavely. Nine years ago, from a very 
modest beginning, Professor Swavely, 
E. E., M.S., came to Washington for the 
express purpose of establishing a practical 
preparatory school. His success has been 
phenomenal, for of the hundreds of candi- 
dates that have entered his school since 
its beginning, but one has failed in passing 
the entrance examination. And taking 
into consideration a recent article in one 
of the Boston papers, wherein many Sena- 
tors and Representatives expressed them- 
selves as having great trouble in filling 
their West Point and Annapolis appoint- 
ments, because those chosen often failed 
in passing the entrance examinations, what 
better selection could my friend have made? 

After one has mingled with the boys in 
the dormitory—a lively lot of bright-eyed, 

















enthusiastic, energetic young fellows, and 
every one a gentleman—he can appreciate 
the good work being done by Professor 
Swavely. A young man himself, scarcely 
turned thirty-five, he has all the enthu- 
siastic impulses that the boys have, and 
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study hours is impressive, but at recreation 

time, bareheaded in the coldest days of 
winter, the Professor “goes out with the 
boys,” and during the holidays he remains 
to give concentrated attention to those 
who are there for the final examinations. 











Courtesy of Pan-American Bulletin 
ANTOINE F.C. SIMON, THE DEPOSED PRESIDENT OF HAITI 
Who met the same fate as President Diaz of Mexico and was compelled to leave his 


country-in much the same manner. 


can understand their moods and feelings— 
the spirit of camaraderie existing between 
principal and student is an influence that 
makes the boys “dig in their toes” and 
work hard. What in some schools would 
be called “grinding” is to them a pleasure, 
for they look upon their chief as a prince 
and take great pride in showing him how 
well they can do. The seriousness during 











He is now sojourning in Paris 


So day by day he works with his pupils, 
teaches them to think for themselves and 
to know that they know. He smooths 
away their difficulties, taking advantage 
of little incidents to point out to them the 
great truths of life. Thus to a boy who 
unthinkingly spoke of a “big problem,” 
he explained that there is no “big prob- 
lem,” that every problem encountered, 
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whether in mathematics or actual daily 
living, is simply made up of smaller ones, 
which, being easily solved separately and 
in order, eventually give the answer to 
the larger, and that to learn this axiom 
well is to possess the secret of sure success 
in every one of life’s battles. 

There is no crushing and cramming, as 
under the old method of tutelage, but 
simply a natural development. Not one 
point can be slighted by the student. It 
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course between instructor and student. 
In such true companionship, how keenly 
and earnestly the young men take up and 
follow along the practical and wholesome 
influences and instructions of Principal 
Swavely and his efficient faculty. 

The young men, among whom may be 
found students from China and other for- 
eign countries, are prepared for any one 
of the principal colleges and universities, — 
and the small classes develop social, ath- 





NEW BUILDING OF ARMY AND NAVY PREPARATORY SCHOOL IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


is as if each boy had a special instructor. 
Every minute of time is improved—not 
always at lessons, for:there are the ath- 
letic and social features to be attended to, 
but these are so balanced that they add 
to and do not detract from the class-room 
work. 

Though every detail of the requirements 
in the government schools is thoroughly 
understood, the purposes of the Army and 
Navy academy are not exclusively for 
entering those institutions. From gymna- 
sium to laboratory the equipment and 
departments: are complete and modern, 
but, best of all, is that close personal inter- 


letic and educative ideals, and a refined, 
forceful individuality. The boys work 
because they like it. There is not to be 
found a single worn-looking fellow in the 
lot, and still not one but says that a month 
at the Army and Navy Preparatory School 
is worth three months at any public school. 
It is, in fact, a specialty school for a special 
work, and Swavely knows just what each 
needs and he gets just that—the useless 
and superfluous are eliminated. 

While the discipline develops trustworthy 
and manly young men, it is always rea- 
sonable, and never severe. A _student’s 
sense of honor and regard for his word 
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are emphatically invoked, and the results 
of obedience to the rules are sure to develop 
honorable and courteous gentlemen, no 
matter what their life careers may be. As 
one of the boys remarked, ‘It seems as if 
even the busiest days of the school term 
pass too quickly; it all is like vacation 
time.” 

The environment, with the National 
Zoological Gardens at Rock Creek, and 
the United States Bureau of Standards 
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or at night and look, down upon the great 
“City Beautiful,” with the dome of the 
national Capitol looming up near at hand. 
No boy who has lived and studied in this 
picturesque spot amid the hills of Mary- 
land could help but carry an affectionate 
interest in the Army and Navy Prepara- 
tory School into his future life. 

Climate, location and capacity were all 
very carefully studied by Mg. Swavely 
before he decided upon a site for the school, 














DORMITORY OF ARMY AND NAVY PREPARATORY SCHOOL IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 


close at hand, and the weekly visits with. 


an instructor to the Capitol—a delightful, 


walk for those in training for military 
service—is one of the best in the country. 
Nearby are located other schools, among 
them the Holy Cross Academy and .the 
Chevy Chase School for Girls. The 
Washington museums, libraries and de- 
_ partments furnish unrivalled aids in ob- 
taining a clear and lively conception of 
ancient and modern history, geography 
and applied science such as one would 
expect at West Point or Annapolis. What 
an inspiration it must be to a boy to step 
out upon the dormitory balcony at recess 


and the great success which he has at- 
tained,confirms his judgment. The number 
of pupils is limited, the number of teachers 
sufficient to ensure small classes, and the 
pupil’s progress is guided largely by his 
own ability and application. The classes 
are never permitted to lag in their work, 
or to be retarded by backward students. 
There is a zest and spirit in every day’s 
work from morning until night that con- 
tinually remind one of the military prompt- 
ness and naval efficiency of a group of 
regular officers. 

Many of the generals and admirals who 
are at Washington are frequent visitors 


~ 
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at the school, and the boys come into 
pleasant. personal contact with the men 
who have achieved success in the line of 
their own ambition. The personal equa- 
tion and individual development are kept 
constantly in mind, and there is always 
a lusty cheer as the boys, with their hair 
blowing in the wind, greet the successful 
hero as he,arrives and departs. 
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The Kansas Congressman believes that 
printing undelivered speeches in the Con- 
gressional Record represents a species of 
fraud that should not be tolerated. The 
honest way, he declares, is to print a speech 
only after it is delivered, and he feels that 
it is time to relieve the long-suffering Con- 
gressional Record from pages which are 
not part of Congressional proceedings. 








THE HUM OF THE HARVESTER HAS BEEN HEARD IN ALL PARTS OF OUR LAND 
FOR THE PAST THIRTY DAYS AND THE EVOLUTION OF THIS WONDERFUL YET 


EXTREMELY COMMONPLACE MACHINE IS INTERESTING. 


TRATION IS AN 


degre Congressman Victor Murdock 
of Kansas goes on the warpath, some- 
thing is -bound to happen, and he now 
jangles at his belt the scalps of those Con- 
gressmen who have been’ using the Con- 
gressional Record to make into history 
speeches never heard on the floors of 
Congress. The ubiquitous Victor insisted 
that he was going to exercise his right as a 
newspaper man to put the ban on speeches 
that had never been spoken, and to modify 
the liberties taken with that timeworn 
traditional label “leave to print,” 


THE ABOVE ILLUS- 


ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH OF THE FIRST HARVESTER EVER USED 


Congressman Murdock’s war, however, 
is not waged upon the exclusion of all 
matter not delivered before the House or 
Senate. What he objects to most is the 
insertion of the bracketed expressions 
“applause” and “laughter” on undelivered 
speeches, and his stand on this matter is 
upheld even by those who disagree with 
him upon the broader principle. 

Mr. Murdock also holds that the “leave 
to print” should include a provision to cut 
down the “copy,” and his friends have sug- 
gested that the blue pencil be put into his 
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hands to begin work at once upon the 
much-needed reform. 

‘Extemporaneous speeches can be readily 
distinguished from those prepared for pub- 
lication from even the most cursory reading 
of the Congressional Record. Perhaps 
nowhere else is the difference between the 
styles of oratory and writing so clearly 
brought out. The orator uses his strongest 
point for a climax, whereas a writer must 
must place it well toward the beginning, 
and expand upon it as he continues. The 
extemporaneous speech ‘often takes the 
form of a debate, which allows of inter- 
ruption and interrogation. Debates are 


CYRUS H. McCORMICK 
The inventor of the harvesting machine 


thus illumined and made interesting, but 
when a man reads a manuscript there is 
little room for wit or humor, or to see 
things from a different standpoint. Inter- 
ruptions stimulate the mind and serve as 
a means of getting at the root of matters. 

The Murdock campaign has called forth 
many suggestions in regard to speeches, 
not the least popular of which is for set- 
ting a time limit on every speaker. The 


man who cannot explain an idea in an 
pour, it is held, will “be sent to the foot of 
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the class” and labeled a bore, to be called 
upon only during the filibustering season. 

A request was made by one of the old- 
time Congressmen for the initiation“of a 
“Congressional Cannery.”’ Webster’s re- 


ply to Hayne, Patrick Henry’s speech, and 
certain excerpts from the Declaration of 
Independence will be the first to get 











{FREDERIC W. TAYLOR OF DENVER 
Recently appointed Director of Agriculture for the 
hilippine Islands 


“canned,” as they are drawn upon nearly 
every time a Congressman engages in a 
debate. 

Twenty years ago the proceedings of 
the Senate and the House did not begin to 
occupy as much space as today, and it is 
felt that the movement to keep the records 
down will result in a much more interesting 
and accurate Congressional Record for 
future generations. 

* * * 


é &, appointment of Mr. Frederic W. 

Taylor as Director of Agriculture for 
the Philippine Islands, recalls the career 
of one of the most interesting personalities 


ae 
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associated with the development of agri- 
culture. For this is the same Mr. Taylor 
who made a world-wide reputation as 
superintendent of agriculture at the St. 
Louis exposition, and who has _ been 
prominently identified with the agricul- 
tural exhibitions at nearly every American 
exposition of any importance, from the 
irrigation of arid lands to the reclamation 
of the swamp lands of the South. 
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COANGING over the following table, the 
farmers of the country will have a 
difficult problem before them to appre- 
ciate the full benefits of reciprocity. The 
old and the new rates are given: 

Butter, six cents per pound; dressed 
poultry, five cents; live poultry, three 
cents; fresh fish, one cent per pound; now 
free. Eggs, five cents per dozen; potatoes, 
twenty-three cents per barrel; apples, 





PRESENT-DAY HARVESTER IS TO THE FARMER A THING OF BEAUTY AND A JOY FOREVER 
Scene taken in an Iowa field this month 


Mr. Taylor’s appointment to his new 
post is especially merited, for few phases 
of agricultural development are unknown 
to him. A horny-fisted farmer himself, 
born in Iowa, he long ago established an 
enviable reputation as a most capable 
student and writer in the advancement of 
practical agriculture. 

The government may well expect under 
his supervision a most substantial develop- 
ment of agricultural resources in the 
Philippines. 


twenty-five cents per bushel; onions, forty 


cents per bushel; peaches, five cents per 


bushel; cabbages, two cents each; free. 
Beef and pork, twenty-five per cent ad 
valorem; free. Bacon and ham, four 
cents per pound; now one and one fourth 
cents. 

“Looks like cheaper living and more 
Canadian produce,” remarked a farmer 
from North Dakota, “but will it work out 
like the paradox of free hides and higher 
cost shoes?” 
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SHAT pageantry in America is 
not a lost art was demonstrated 
by the recent production, in 
the historic city of Taunton, 
Massachusetts, of the “Taunton 
Pageant.” In ancient days, and 
especially in European cities, the greatest 
artists devoted all the resources of art to the 
production of this form of scenic drama, and 
immense multitudes came great distances 
to witness, in the great squares or sub- 
urban fields, the historic, tragic and comic 
scenes of costly pageants. The Twentieth 
Century “play” might seem an outgrowth 
of the old-time pageant, which now, in 
its generally accepted meaning, is usually 
a summer-resort carnival or a “parade’’ 








of artistic floats and fancifully attired 
paraders. 

In America pageantry has of late been 
neglected, but this did not daunt Mr. 
Ralph Dayol, who produced the Taunton 
pageant book. His sketch, dealing with 
important incidents in American history, 
enabled the Taunton players to represent 
these epochs in an effective and popular 
way which few of our most prominent 
playwrights have as yet succeeded in doing. 

Mother Nature’s co-operation did much 
to make possible the successful perform- 
ance of the ‘Taunton Pageant.” A nat- 
ural amphitheater on the shore of an 
historic lake furnished an ideal stage for 
the participants while thousands of 
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THE FIRST PRAYER OF THE PILGRIMS. IN NEW ENGLAND, LED BY ELDER BREWSTER 
SCENE FROM THE TAUNTON PAGEANT 
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STELLA,” UPON LANDING OF COLUMBUS. 


SCENE FROM THE TAUNTON PAGEANT 


people witnessed the spectacle from 
the hill slopes above and around the nat- 
ural arena between the bluffs of the lake. 


* * * 


The prologue shows Father Time coming 
down the hill. Fairies and wood-sprites 
dance about him as he chants: 


I came, I know not whence: I go, I know 

Not whither. Eye of things created ne’er 

Upon my coming looked, nor shall it see 

My passing. First and last of all things I,— 
For I am Time. 


Upon the whole of things that little man 

Calls universe I looked, ere yet the hand 

Creative wrought. I saw when Order out 

Of Chaos came and suns and stars were born, 
For I am Time. 


I’ve seen the birth of man: seen how through 
strife, 

And strain, and struggle man has doffed the 
brute 

And donned the human: how with toil and 


tears 
Man rises still and learns that he is soul,— 
For I am Time. 


And most of all I prize what noblest men 

Of every age have lived and worked to gain, 

And as the test of lasting good or ill 

Iask: ‘‘What have ye wrought for liberty?” — 
For I am Time. 


As he crosses the arena, canoes are seen 
stealing up the lake, and a band of Indians 
land upon the rock. The chief calls a 
meeting and proceeds with due ceremony 
to give orders to his various sachems. 





MISSIONARY. TAKING INDIANS INTO THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. SCENE FROM THE “PAG- 





EANT OF PATRIOTISM" AT TAUNTON, MASS. 
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PILGRIMS ON THE WATER COMING ASHORE FROM THE “MAYFLOWER” 
They crossed the lake on seven skiffs and landed on an improvised ‘‘Plymouth Rock.” 


Scene from the 


Taunton Pageant 


An interesting glimpse of Indian life is 
afforded in this first episode. A cannon 
booming in the distance frightens. the 
braves, who quickly embark as three 
shallops approach, and their occupants 
enact “The Landing of Columbus,” a 
most striking scene that closely adheres 
to the story of the famous event as re- 
corded in Spanish history. 

The next episode represents a scene in 
Taunton, England, early in the Seventeenth 
Century. Taunton was a stronghold of 
the Puritans, and there is much amuse- 
ment in observing the difference between 
the solemn Puritans and the light-hearted 
Cavaliers. The founding of the New 


England';Taunton is shown in the scene 
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THE FIRST FLAG BEARING THE WORDS “LIBERTY AND UNION” 
Was raised on Taunton, (Mass.) Green, in 1774 at the Mtoyy fae of Robert Treat Paine, who signed the Declara- 


Cobb, who became 


tion of Independence and Dr. David 


E 





that follows. The figures of Elder Brew- 
ster, Governor Carver, Captain Miles 
Standish, John Alden and Priscilla may 
be recognized as the Pilgrims preface their 
settlement by reverently kneeling in 
prayer. 

The third.scene represents Benjamin 
Franklin at the Court of King George III 
in London. Amid a flourish of trumpets, 
the king and queen ascend the throne 
as General Gage enters with his gallant 
redcoats. Franklin warns the mother 
country that in the colonies “the fiery 
spirit of independence is already hissing 
‘Don’t . tread on me.’”’ The archbishop 
attempts to’ calm the ruffled spirits, and 
wishes Gage a blessing as that pompous 
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ieutenant Governor of usetts. This flag was 


represented in the closing scene at the Taunton Pageant 
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general departs for America as governor of 
the Massachusetts Bay Colony. 

Although the closing scene is local in 
character, showing Taunton on the eve 
of the Revolution, the conditions por- 
trayed are general, and manifest the spirit 
of Revolutionary times. The flag of 
“Liberty and Union” is raised, and the 
Taunton Tea Party, which closely ve 
lowed the world-farnous “‘Tea Party” 
Boston, is depicted. Robert Treat one 
enters after the Declaration of Independ- 
ence has been signed, and at the call to 
arms, the Minute Men depart, cheered by 
the music of “The White Cockade” and 
the valiant exclamation of brave Sally 
Paine in behalf of the women: “Go, 
brothers, and defend your country; we 
will drive the oxen.” 


HE KNOWS 


Upon this peg hung the Taunton 
Pageant. The arrangement ofthe scenes, 
the music, dancing and the sympathetic 
manner in which the difficult parts were 
interpreted are unmistakable evidence 
that although foreign critics may deride 
American opera, yet they cannot condemn 
the artistry of our pageants. Noone who 
witnessed the pageant at Taunton can 
doubt that patriotism still lives in Ameri- 
can hearts—lives and is as active today 
as during any of the crises of our country’s 
history, so charmingly and_ effectively 
represented. And if an outline of such 
appeal can be written around the scenes of 
American history for an abandoned form 
of drama, who can say that these same 
incidents might not furnish the inspiration 
for the much-desired truly American opera? 


HE KNOWS 
By ROBERT D. BENEDICT 


“At the great palace of Magnificent Death, 
thousand ways lead to his thousand doors, 
Which, day and night, are still unbarred to all.” 


KNOW not at which door 


It will be given to me 
At last to enter in. 


I do not know which way, 
Of all the thousand ways, 


—Nat. Lee. 


Will bring me to that door. 


I do not know the day 
When, at that unknown door, 
That way shall find its end. 


But in that unknown way 
I know my feet are set, 
And forward still I fare. 


And.way and door and day 
Are all well known to Him 
Who gave to me my life. 


So forward still I fare 
Each day in calm content. 


He knows. 


What need I more? 


He'll lead my failing steps 
All that appointed way, 
And ope for me the door. 
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A STARTLING STORY OF 
DISSIMILAR DOUBLES 


BY RALPH HERBERT WHITE 











CHAPTER I 


Y STORY properly com- 
M mences with the first 
client that ever en- 
tered my law office. 
I was but six and 
twenty at the time, 
and besides the san- 
guinity of youth I 
was well equipped for 
my task, for I pos- 
sessed unbounded confidence in myself, a 
quick, eager nature, and a law library 
eight by six. In fact I had every require- 
ment for success except clients, and a sub- 
missive conscience. However, I was of a 
philosophical turn of mind, a disposition 
I maintained in lusty vigoreon a rather 
liberal allowance from my mother, who 
possessed some means, as things went in 
those days. My father was long since 
dead. 

I sat very contentedly in my office 
day after day, smoking Havana cigars 
without stint, and indulging myself in 
the most extensive imaginative tours to 
all quarters of the earth. That eventually 
a client would present himself I had no 
doubt whatever, and meanwhile I thought 
it well to invigorate and divert my mind 






by foreign travel such as I have described .- 


and for which I had unlimited free trans- 
portation in the shape of a library card. 

At last the day that I confidently 
expected would come, came. My door 
opened, and an old gentleman entered. 
Instantly I was struck with his remarkable 
appearance. He was tall and stately, 


slender but sinewy, although of a rather 
fragile cast. His carriage was erect and 
unhindered by age, although his years 
could not have been fewer than seventy. 
His hair was thick and wavy, snow- 
white, brushed straight back from his 
forehead, and was so long as to touch 
his shoulders; but his eye-brows and 
lashes were jet-black, and so delicate that 
they looked but the mere trace of an 
India pencil. His brow and cheeks were 
smooth, beautifully white, fresh and un- 
wrinkled. His eyes were black, at least 
very dark, being of that property that 
baffles observation, but whatever their 
shade they were intensely luminous, 
earnest and unflinching. The most re- 
markable feature was his nose, which 
was extremely long and straight, and 
very narrow, denoting, as I thought, 
great elegance of taste. His mouth was 
very pleasing, yet nevertheless resolute, 
but. resolute without being obstinate.: 
Altogether I had never seen a man of such 
distinguished mien and port, so irresist- 
ibly prepossessing; and the latter quality 
oddly enough suffered no diminution 
later in the face of a most exacting dignity, 
I might almost say supercilious hauteur. 

“You are a lawyer,” he asked, or rather 
announced, closing the door behind him, 
but. advancing no further. 

“He must be blind,” I thought, “not 
to see.the fact expressly stated on my 
door”; but aloud I replied, “Sir, I am.” 

“And you are Mr. Remboth, Charles P. 
Remboth, Esq.?” 
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“Yes, Iam Mr. Remboth,” I answered, 
not a little nettled at his haughty bearing, 
but still more than half disposed to like 
him. 

“Well, then, sir, I wish to employ you. 
Be so kind as to draw a chair beside your 
own. I perceive from here that they are 
dusty, and my hands happen to be 
ungloved.” 

This cool request and the domineering 
manner that accompanied it, coming 
from anyone of less potent personality, 
would have aroused my resentment’ in- 
stantly, but under the present circum- 
stances it was only disconcerting, and 
then, too, the tone in which he pronounced 
the words “I wish to employ you” as if 
I had no voice or discretion in the matter 
whatsoever, but must undertake his 
business whether or no. I looked at 
him indecisively a moment, half inclined 
to send him to the devil; but I bethought 
me that I could not afford to risk offending 
my fitst client by any ill-humored pique 
or assertion of independence, and that 
my wisest course would be to conciliate 
his favor by complying with his directions, 
which I might manage to do without the 
appearance of truckling to him. 

Accordingly I drew a chair beside my 
own and politely invited him to occupy 
it. Before doing so, however, he stooped, 
and shielding the skirts of his long coat 
with his arm, blew the dust from the 
virgin seat, and I took the occasion to 
observe those hands that evidently were 
too delicate to grasp ungloved the back 
of a dusty chair. They were like a 
woman’s, white, extremely long and 
slender, and yet suggestive of tremendous 
strength of mind, as well, of course, as of 
fastidiousness. : 

“Now, sir,”’ I said, “in what can I serve 
you?” 3 

“T wish a will drawn. Be so good as 
to make your preparations. I will dictate 
x” 

Still controlling my ire that his calm 
superiority of manner engendered, I did 
as directed, and he began, and not only 
dictated the nature of his bequests, but 
dictated word for word the exact legal 
phraseology required by the character of 
the document, a circumstance that im- 
pressed me considerably. 
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The sum and substance of the will was 
that to his daughter Evelyn he devised 
one hundred dollars, and to his son 
Leverett five hundred thousand dollars, 
real and personal, constituting the bulk 
of his estate. 

It was now necessary to have the will 
witnessed, and I excused myself to call in 
three acquaintances, whose offices were 
adjacent to my own. I returned with 
them, and the formality was performed. 

“You show*a marked conversance with 
the law, sir,” I ventured to respectfully 
observe. 

“By avocation I am a student,” he 
indifferently replied, ‘and I have a pen- 
chant for Blackstone and Coke.” 

That anyone could be fond of reading 
law for a pastime was beyond my compre- 
hension, but as I recollected the starched, 
precise elegance of my client’s exterior, 
I wondered not so much at his application 
to it. The very nature of the subject, 
I thought, was very congruous to his 
appearance, and would naturally be con- 
genial to such a trained and logical mind 
as his own. 

My client now drew a wallet from his 
breast, and without asking me the amount 
of my fee laid a hundred dollar bill on 
my desk. 

“My fee is only: twenty-five dollars,” 
I said. 

“T am accustomed to appraise the value 
of services tendered me for myself,” he 
returned, and I thought I detected the 
faintest shadow of a smile. “I will now 
bid you good-day, sir,” he added, and 
rising abruptly, though with tremendof{s 
dignity, he turned to the door. 

“But you have forgotten the will,” 
I cried. 

“It will remain in your custody,” he 
announced, and, laying a card on my desk, 
he was gone before I could overcome my 
surprise and utter another word. 

After recovering from my _ astonish- 
ment, and making sure that the crisp, 
one: hundred dollar bill was not a fiction 
of the eye by tucking it with a pleasant 
crackling sound into my purse, I took 
up the document I had just executed, and 
upon which the signature of my client 
was hardly yet dry. The penmanship 
was characteristic—a small, delicate, and 
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concise, rather than a bold, flourishing 
hand. Aaron Penhallow was the name. 
It was quite unfamiliar to me. Without 
a single premonition of the remarkable 
disposition of events that was to connect 
me further with this family whose chief 
had so recently awakened my interest, 
I filed the will away, and after the lapse of 
a few hours thought little more of the 
occurrence. 

On the following day when I was en- 
joying a particularly interesting trip to 
Algeria, taking the unfrequented, over- 
land route past the site of old Carthage 
to the ancient Cyrenacia to Egypt and 
the Nile, my door opened again, and a 
diminutive young man, thin and cadav- 
erous, with sparse, wiry, dark hair, and 
wearing spectacles, entered. 

“T come to'deliver this communication 
from Mr. Penhallow,” he announced. 

“Indeed ”’ I half exclaimed. ‘Be seated, 
pray, while I read it. A reply may be 
required.” 

“Oh, no,” he declared. ‘Mr. Penhallow 
has expressed his commands in the letter. 
No, there is no answer,” and with that 
he, too, was gone. 

“TI wonder who the devil he is,’”’ I said 


to myself. ‘Commands! Humph! But 
the letter.” I opened it, and read as 
follows: 

“Mr. Aaron Penhallow desires the 


attendance of Mr. Remboth at his resi- 
dence Wednesday evening at six o’clock 
precisely. A punctual observance of the 
hour will be appreciated.” 

“An extraordinary summons,” I mut- 
tered. “One would think I had surrendered 
ali volition, and held myself in readiness 
to gratify this old gentleman’s every 
whim and caprice.” Then I thought of 
the hundred dollar bill. With such 
munificent remuneration I could surely 
restrain my spirit of independence and 
indulge my client’s idiosyncrasies, and 
after all, as is well known, an obscure 
lawyer must not have too nice suscepti- 
bilities and discriminations. 

Accordingly on Wednesday evening, on 
the very tick of the hour appointed, I 
presented myself at the address given. 
The house was not, as might be supposed 
from the domineering assumptions of its 
occupant, situated in the fashionable part 
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of the town, but stood in a quiet, dingy 
side street, the gutters paved with round 
stones, that, though it had once been 
within the purlieus of affluence and 
quality, was now on the verge of becoming 
what forty years ago was known as “shabby 
genteel.” A few of the former inhabi- 
tants still clung conservatively to the old 
mansions of their forefathers, and I 
surmised that such was doubtless the case 
with Mr. Penhallow, inasmuch as he 
was eminently a man to be influenced by 
old memories and associations, and to 
survey with silent contempt the aspira- 
tions of a younger generation to make 
one in the glaring constellation of os- 
tentatious fashion. 

My ring was responded to by an elderly, 
matronly woman of homely and pleasing 
aspect, who smiled benignly upon me, 
and to my inquiry, “Is Mr. Penhallow 
at home? I come by appointment,’ 
replied, “You are doubtless Mr. Remboth 
whom Mr. Penhallow is expecting. Follow 
me, if you please, to his presence.” 

Had Mr. Penhallow been an, exiled 
monarch this quiet-spoken domestic— 
such as I supposed her, and such she 
proved to be—could not have spoken with 
more deference and homage in her tones. 
It needed but a few Oriental trappings, a 
coiled hookah in the corner, and a glimpse 
of a houri or so peeping from behind the 
portieres to create the illusion that I 
was about to wait upon some sheriff or 
Bashaw. 

I noticed, as I followed my conductress,’ 
that the house was commodious, and 
replete with that atmosphere of genial, 
old-fashioned comfort which modern con- 
struction’ so totally precludes. The fur- 
nishings and decorations had been, in 
their day, costly and elegant, and though 
the damask and silk-twill of the furniture 
were somewhat threadbare in places, and 
the hangings frayed at the bottom, .their 
refinement was not diminished. Every- 
thing proclaimed a taste that revolted 
from the garish and gaudy. Nothing 
glared, nothirig was painfully pronounced. 
All was harmonious and subdued. 

The serving woman now stopped at a 


door, and after relieving me of my hat, |" 


gloves and cane—I wore no top coat, for 
it was summer—which she deposited on 
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a polished bench, knocked and receiving a 
response, opened the door and stood aside 
for me to enter, after my doing which she 
closed it again. : 


CHAPTER II 


The room, as I saw at a glance, was 
Mr. Penhallow’s library. The walls were 
framed ‘completely around with dark 
walnut bookcases, on top of which were 
several busts—a bronze one of Webster, 
a plaster one of Homer, besides a number 
of antiques of various description. Above 
them the walls were hung with etchings 
of notable men in Science, Theology, Law, 
and Literature, and reproductions of 
Greek and Roman ruins, such as the 
Pantheon, the Temple of Olympian Jove, 
the Coliseum, etc. 

In an easy chair drawn close to the 
window sat Mr. Penhallow in a purple 
velvet house-coat that reached below his 
knees, with a wide, roll collar, and gath- 
ered at the waist with a cord and tassels. 
He was making some annotations on the 
margin of a leaf of the volume he had 
been reading, and which he now laid 
aside. 

“T am indebted by your prompt com- 
pliance with my wishes, Mr. Remboth,” 
he said, smiling urbanely at me. “Be 
seated, pray; we shall dine directly, mean- 
while, perhaps, you will join me in a little 
whiskey, which I can promise you is 
both old and really excellent,” and he 
rang a tiny, silver bell that was‘on a small 
stand beside him. “I have been wonder- 


ing,” he continued, “as to the derivation _ 


of your name. It is a very singular one. 
Perhaps you are unaware that originally 
the word Remboth denominated an order 
of monks independent of abbatical au- 
thority which flourished in the days of 
the early church, and of which,” here he 
smiled, ‘the records are ‘not very compli- 
mentary. Indeed, they were a sad lot. 
The whiskey, Celian,” said Mr. Penhallow 
as the door opened and the same young 
man who had borne me his master’s 
“commands” entered the room and im- 
mediately addressing me again, “I indulge 
myself, Mr. Remboth, with a thimbleful 
of liquor before I sit down to my meals. 
I find that after excessive mental labor 
a small quantity of pure, rich whiskey is 
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$ 
beneficially invigorating. It induces the 
mind, as it were, into fresh channels of 
thought, and imbues the fancy with 
greener and more animated reflections 
than are suggested by dry tomes.” 
‘At this juncture the young man called 


'Celian entered with the whiskey. Mr. 


Penhallow, in his courtly manner, tilted 
a drop of the liquor into his own glass, 
and then proffered me another glass and 
the decanter. I poured out what I 
desired, after which he completéd his own 
quantity, and lifting his glass delicately 
in his long, patrician fingers, gravely 
drank my “very good health.” 

I had little or no opportunity of saying 
anything, and I was interested in knowing 
how my respectable and eminently decor- 
ous lineage should have come to be named 
from a parcel of dissolute monks, Mr. 
Penhallow continually making observa- 
tions to which it was evident he desired 
only monosyllabic replies. 

Dinner was shortly announced by Celian, 
who appeared to fulfill the composite 
functions of secretary, valet and butler. 

With the most polished breeding Mr. 
Penhallow now arose and conducted me 
in his stateliest manner to the dining-room 
where Celian held my chair for me. 

The meal was plain, but ample and ex- 
cellently dressed and enlivened with a 
bottle of genuine old Leacock Madeira. 

After we had eaten we returned to the 
library, and I sat down to an exquisite 
cigar, and to such business as my patron 
had in view for me. 

Mr. Penhallow had thawed beneath ~ 
the genial wine, and now as he smoked, 
became less ceremonious in his deport- 
ment. 

“T perceive,” he said, “that you are 
wondering why I sent for you.” 

His rernark aroused ame from the midst 
of vainly conjecturing how, in the first 
place, he had been led to employ me, an 
obscure little star in the legal firmament. 

“Frankly, sir, I am,” I replied. 

“Since I availed myself of your legal 
acquirements the other day,” he said, 
“T have thought that I left matters in an 
unfinished state. The will which you 
drew was, I suppose, remarkable in the 
disparity of the two bequests. It is now 
my intention to relate the circumstance 
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which induced me to leave practically 
all my property to my son, whom, it is 
plain, you have been expecting to see.” 

His discernment was extraordinary, for 
I had wondered, indeed was wondering, 
where this remarkably fortunate indi- 
vidual might be. When Celian had entered 
my office I had for a moment taken him 
for Mr. Penhallow’s son, but the manner 
in which he had spoken of his employer 
convinced: me immediately of my error. 

“My -son, Leverett,” resumed Mr. 
Penhallow, ‘is travelling. His tour em- 
braces the world. He will return via the 
Pacific, San Francisco, and the West in 
about two years’ time.” 

‘My envy for the young man so delight- 
fully employed was increased. Of course, 
now-a-days half.a million of dollars is 
no great fortune; but in the time of my 
story it was immense. 

‘My son, sir,” went on my client, ‘‘is 
all any father could desire, dutiful, affec- 
tionate, of good mind and manners. 
Although he evinces my predilection for 
study in a degree as earnest as my own, 
he has not inherited the business acumen 
that has commonly been attributed to 
me. However, if he occupies his time 
devoutly, with less practical but more 
wholesome matters than mere laboring 
for dollars, I shall not complain. I shall 
be content to have him a vigorous worker 
in the world in any capacity, and this he 
bids fair to be as he gives no indications 
of indolence. On this head, then, I feel 
easy in nominating him as my only heir, 
confident that the possession of so much 
wealth will in no wise detract from his 
diligence and industry. If he develops 
into only the professed student of books 
and men his mind will profit, and one of 
my chief convictions is that no individual 
mind in this world can receive improve- 
ment without dispensing some benefit 
among mankind. We cannot all hope to 
converge in ourselves all excellencies; 
suffice it if we make the most of such 
parts as we are endowed with congeni- 
tally, be they few or many, mediocre or 
dazzling.” 

“You take a remarkably sensible and 
philosophic view, sir,” I ventured to 
observe. : 


“Thank you,” he condescended to 
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reply, and, as I thought, a little disdain- 
fully. ‘But to proceed. My daughter, 
Evelyn, by a course of wilful imprudence, 
to use no harsher term, has provoked my 
forbearance beyond all sufferance. She 
has aggravated a career of frivolity, foliy 
and—and license, if I must say it, by 
recently eloping with a most disreputable 
young man, against whom I have re- 
peatedly but vainly warned her. She 
persisted in her perverse infatuation, and 
met my strict injunctions against his 
future entrance into my house by clandes- 
tine appointments, which, coming to my 
ear, subjected her to my renewed remon- 
strances; but neither persuasion nor 
strictures had the slightest effect, unless, 
indeed, they accelerated the consumma- 
tion of the union I had so much cause to 
dread. Certain of my refusal to sanction 
her marriage with the depraved object of 
her diseased affection, she left her home 
here, and fled with him. I know not where 
she is. It is needless to inform you that, 
of course, her husband—for doubtless they 
are by this time married—had no other 
object in view than bettering by this 
alliance. his worldly prospects, which 
were contemptible indeed from his ex- 
travagant dissipation. My purpose you 
are now aware of—to frustrate the hopes 
of this mercenary schemer, and bring upon 
my headstrong child the penalty her un- 
filial conduct merits.” 

“May I presume to suggest, sir,” I 
said, “that the penalty seems more than 
condign, especially if she has erred through 
lack of judgment rather than from delib- 
erate abandonment?” 

“Mr. Remboth,” returned my extraor- 
dinary client a little drily but withal 
kindly, “be diffident in presuming to 
pitch the judgment of youth against the 
perspicacity of old age. My daughter 
erred through vicious propensities that 
were quite perceptible of correction had 
she chosen to make the effort. Had I 
arbitrarily expressed my desires, my 
commands if you will, her misconduct 
might then have found palliation in the 
very human disposition that ill-brooks 
tyrannical restraint; but, on the contrary, 
whatever my manner may be to strangers, 
it has been uniformly kind and pliant 
to my children. Sir, I am acting as I 
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ought to act. My wealth has been scru- 
pulously acquired; it shall not be disso- 
lutely squandered. Now I have entrusted 
these melancholy family matters to your 
knowledge because I am an old man, and 
any day is likely to be my last, in which 
event you will be able to more intelli- 
gently fulfill my last wishes and guard 
against any efforts that may be made to 
thwart them. And now, sir, if you have 
any questions to. ask, pray let me hear 
them.” si 

“T should like to know the ages of your 
children.” 

“They are twins, sir, twenty-one years, 
and to a stranger who would be likely to 
compare their features only, wonderfully 
alike, though of course I, seeing deeper, and 
accustomed to note every expression of 
their faces, perceive a great difference. 
Physically speaking, they are perfect twins, 
except, of course, in the characteristics of 
sex. Mentally.they are antipodal, diver- 
gent as-the poles, remote as Heaven and 
Hell.” 

“Then, ‘Mr. Penhallow, I will bid you 
good-evening, and with many thanks for 
your hospitality.” 

“A moment, Mr. Remboth. I have not 
yet discharged your fee,” and again he 
withdrew his wallet, and was opening it 
when I ventured to remonstrate. 

“Pardon me,” I said demurringly; “but 
I am more than sufficiently imbursed- al- 
ready. I cannot possibly accept any more 
at present.” 

“How!” he cried, looking quickly up. 
“T thought you were a lawyer.” 

‘And so I am, sir,” I asserted, “though 
but an inexperienced one as yet.” 

“Your scruple is rather that of an honest 
fellow, such an anomaly as I was assured 
you were, though I doubted it, your being 
a lawyer; but.evidently I was in error, an 
error one is very glad to make.” 

At this aspersion on my profession, 
which I maintain embraces many men of 
honor and probity, though I cannot deny 
but that the practice of law is calculated 
to foster whatever evil traits a man may 
have, and, in a good many instances, to 
unconsciously divert from thorough scrupu- 
lousness—I felt impelled to resent his 
words, but a glance at him could not but 
assure me that he meant no personal 
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offence. He was observing me very 
steadily and kindly, and accordingly I 
commanded myself and said merely, 
though with dignity, “You were in error, 
indeed, sir.” 

“Very good. I am thoroughly glad of 
it. I wish I could make many more such 
mistakes,” he declared. “But you will 
oblige me by laying your nicety aside, and 
accepting this note, if not in the light of 
remuneration, then in the light of a free 
and friendly gift, becoming one of my age 
and means to proffer, and, in the present 
instance, quite proper for you to accept. 
Sir, you will confer pleasure on me by. 
complying.” 

The manner of his speaking, kind, con- 


‘ siderate, benevolent, overcame my in- 


stinctive repugnance, and with as much 
gratitude as I could express, I took the 
money he extended, this time a fifty dellar 
note; but as I folded it into my purse I 
could not help remarking, ‘You are a most 
unaccountable man, sir.” 

He smiled. For an instant all his rigid 
hauteur vanished, and his face was as 
affectionate as if I had been a well-loved 
child. 

“My young friend,” he said, ‘‘so far as 
I can I like to help those most in need of 
it by such employment as I can give, 
instead of carrying my business to those 
who already have more than sufficient. As 
I said, I prefer to judge myself of the ser- 
vice rendered me, and to satisfy my con- 
science by bestowing upon the laborer the 
hire that I think is his due. And now good- 
night to you. Continue strict in your sense 
of honor, sir; it is a profession much 
grander than that of the law, though un- 
fortunately it has few exponents in these 
days. Good-night, and success attend 
you,” with which words, uttered in real 
earnestness, and not perfunctorily, and 
enhanced by a benignant smile, he rang 
the bell, and I was conducted out by 
Celian. 

For several weeks afterwards my mind 
was constantly dwellng on the eccen- 
tricities and kindness of this man whom, I 
came to regard more and more in the light 
of a benefactor than of a client; but im- 
pressions are elusive things in youth, and 
gradually my mind was occupied with the 
affairs of other clients who came to consult 
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me, and I thought only casually of the odd 
circumstances attending my first stroke 
of law business. 


CHAPTER III 


After a while, some two or three months, 
as near as I can remember at this late day, 
I associated with me in my practice an 
old college classmate; who, of a tidier 
nature than myself, quite renovated the 
office, so that the chairs were no longer 


dusty. For several months we worked - 


assiduously together, when, as May was 
drawing to a close, an opportunity came 
for me to combine business and pleasure 
by a sojourn in the West. My partner and 
myself had acquired some considerable 
practice among men engaged in mining, 
and as we both had become interested in 
this department of jurisprudence we began 
to make a specialty of it. The business 
really necessitated a representative in 
Denver, and I decided to take this expat- 
riation upon myself, as I had fewer ties 
to be severed than my friend. 

Accordingly to Denver I went, and es- 
tablished myself as well as might be, in 
a ramshackle building, the prevailing type 
of architecture then in the Queen City. 
The venture succeeded remarkably well, 
and our Western office was soon engaged 
in a large volume of very lucrative prac- 
tice. There was abundance of variety in 
my life, and I was less confined to my desk 
than I had been in New York, being fre- 
quently called in consultation to diverse 
points in the state. 

Leadville at that time was booming, a 
process in a western town similar to the 
effervescence of a seidlitz powder. In the 
camps of that day, as now, the saloon was 
the common club, and ‘often a resort for 
the transaction of business, and to enter 
it cast no reflection on anyone. Roulette 
and poker were, of course, the chief diver- 
sions besides the “adjudication of water 
rights” at the bar. Naturally‘amid such 
an environment I was brought in contact 
with all shades and complexions of human- 
ity—the shrewd, sober, plodding man of 
business, promoters and _ prospectors, 
tricky, obscure attorneys, prosecuting a 
precarious and pernicious livelihood much 
in the manner that a flea gains a subsist- 
ence on a dog, reckless, improvident specu- 
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lators, miners, cattlemen, and cow-waddies, 
professional gamblers, etc. I found, how- 
ever, that the old adage concerning pitch 
was not applicable in my case, for though 
frequently obliged to tip-toe over a pool 
of it, I experienced no difficulty in avoiding 
a smear. Very soon I became assimilated 
to the conditions around me, and found a 
pleasing excitement and activity in the 
variety of my new life. 

It was about two years after I had taken 
up my domicile in Denver—a domicile 
occasionally interrupted by visits to my 
partner in the East—that a matter of some 
urgency called me to Leadville. Upon 
inquiring in the hotel for the persons I was 
to meet, I learned that they had not yet 
registered, but shortly after I had gone 
to my room, notice of their arrival was 
brought to me. 

I hurried down to the office, and not 
finding them there, I entered the bar, where 
I discovered them in a corrier. I was known 
to only one of them—there were three— 
the man upon whose request I had come. 
He was an old prospector, well versed in 
metallurgy, uncommonly successful, and 
a man of upright, pious character despite 
his vocation, which often threw him among 
a turbulent, unprincipled lot. I had 
executed considerable business at divers 
times for him, and a commission from him 
I always received with pleasure, experi- 
ence having shown me that the old man 
never engaged in any equivocal enterprise 
requiring unscrupulous work, the juggling 
of téchnicalities, etc., such as was fre- 
quently the case in conveyances of ore 
property, claims, and such matters. There 
were many lawyers who fattened on the 
prostitution of their legal acquirements, 
safeguarding questionable transactions with 
cunning legal devices, and immuring from 
the penitentiary clients whose deeds would 
otherwise have speedily placed them 
there; but these men were generally ostra- 
cised by the better class of attorneys, and 
indeed by all respectable men in general, 
their status in the profession being analo- 
gous to that of quack doctors among 
physicians. 

My present acquaintance, as I have said, 
had been extraordinarily successful. He 
never endeavored to exploit a mineral 
property that did not bid fair to profit 
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those who invested in it. Thus, in a time 
when salted claims were daily unloaded 
on a gullible and avaricious public, the 
honesty of this man stood out strong and 
clear, and redounded to his advantage. 
He was looked upon with absolute confi- 
dence, and could command co-operation 
among a circle of wealthy promoters. He 
prided himself on the success of the mines 
he had discovered, and investors thought 
themselves lucky for a chance to embark 
their money in a venture endorsed by old 
Pebble Hicks, as he was called. 

Of the other two in the party, one was an 
ordinary business man of moderate means, 
some Eastern merchant or manufacturer, 
I fancied, and the other was the most 
striking-looking young gentleman I had 
ever beheld. He might have been two 
or three and twenty, though even these 
few years were belied by the ethereality 
of his beauty. His hair was fine as silk, 
wavy, and pale gold in hue; his face was 
almost piquant, if such an adjective can 
be at all compatible with even the most 
refined masculinity; and his skin was as 
delicate as a child’s. A beard seemed never 
to have started on his face, but he wore a 
very small mustache. Such a description 
would convey the idea of excessive fem- 
ininity of countenance, but a noble brow, 
a pair of brilliant masterful eyes, together 
with an exceptionally long, slender nose, 
at once strong and sensitive, firm mouth, 
and compact, resolute chin, dispelled any 
such notion. 

If his face was altogether remarkable, 
his figure was not less so. He was straight 
and slender as a young, lodge-pole pine, 
but without attenuation or suggestion of 
any disease. I noticed particularly his 
hands and feet; they were small, slim and 
elegant. Altogether the appearance of this 
young man, beyond all description, was so 
extraordinary that I stopped short to 
stare at him. A more strangely assorted 
trio I had never seen—the grizzled old 
prospector, rough, gnarled, and simple; 
the sleek, square-built, alert man of busi- 
ness; and this youth of another world, as 
it were. If honesty and kindliness beamed 
in the gray eyes of the bronzed and fur- 
rowed old man of the hills, if the policy of 
integrity was apparent on the composed 
features of the man of affairs, angelic sweet- 
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ness and goodness gently animated every 
lineament in the face of the youth. But 
I rhapsodize. 

I recovered from my abstraction and 
stepped briskly up to the table. Old Mr. 
Hicks greeted me warmly, and introduced 
me to his companions, Mr. Alonzo Swan 
of Pawtucket, Rhode Island, and Mr. 
Penhallow of New York. 

At the mention of the latter name I 
started, looked with deep interest on the 
young man, and impulsively extending my 
hand, said cordially, “It would be strange, 
sir, if I knew your father, and if I do not, 
you bear a wonderful resemblance in form 
and feature to a gentleman of the same 
name whom I do know; but if you are, 
indeed, his son, and as I look at you I am 
more and more certain that you are, the 
initial of your Christian name will be L—”’ 

“And the name itself, sir, Leverett,” he 
replied with a charmingly ingenuous smile. 

“This is, indeed, odd,” I continued. 
“T should, perhaps, modify my expression 
of knowing your father; I am acquainted 
with him. Before I came West Mr. Aaron 
Penhallow entrusted me with the execution 
of some business. He informed me of your 
being abroad. I presume you are now on 
your return home.” 

“T have been returning home for some 
time,” was the reply, ‘“‘but-I find it hard 
to break away from the mines. I am not 
much given to analysis, but there is a 
strange delight to me in the buried riches 
in these hills, and I have surprised myself 
by becoming enthusiastically interested 
in the mines here. I dabbled in them some- 
what in Russia.” 

“Mr. Penhallow,” interposed Mr. Swan, 
‘“was a mineralogist before he ever saw a 
mine, though he likes to give the impres- 
sion that he is an amateur; but, gentlemen, 
I have but a scant hour before the east- 
bound train, and I am sure Mr. Hicks and 
Mr. Penhallow will excuse me if I seem 
importunate, and suggest that the business 
among us be attended to without delay.” 

“You are right,” said Mr. Penhallow. 
“T shall have ample opportunity to indulge 
myself with Mr. Remboth’s reminiscences 
of my dear father, after Mr. Swan is gone, 
so let us to our affairs.” 

The business consisted in drawing up ari 
agreement between the three, whereby 
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Mr. Hicks, in return for an interest in sev- 
eral claims, was to receive a sum of money 
from the two gentlemen to begin operations 
with. The matter required little time to 
consummate, and after. some general con- 
versation Mr. Swan betook himself to the 
station to await his train. 


CHAPTER IV 


I spent the evening with old Pebble and 
young Leverett, receiving from the latter 
a picturesque account of his world travel. 
He had stored his mind with a wonderful 
amount of information. He vented no 
glib, stereotyped accounts of Milan and 
Florence, or Cairo and Smyrna, of Japan, 
China and the Indies. Wherever he had 
gone he had been wonderfully assiduous 
in gaining from the people and custom 
sound knowledge and convictions. I 
could perceive the truth of his father’s 
words, that Leverett was a close student of 
both books and men. 

“You see, Mr. Remboth,” he said, “I 
have been making a leisurely tour, looking 
at things a good deal with my eyes shut, 
finding that the mind sees better in dark- 
ness, figuratively speaking.” 

“You must have experienced rare de- 
light,” I rejoined. “I particularly envy 
you Mesopotamia. I think that land and 
the ancient corners of Persia to the East 
would hold greater interest to me than even 
Greece and the Bosphorus.” 

“Tt is a melancholy land,” he replied, 
“barren, inhospitable, depopulated, with 
even its memories in decrepitude. Who 
thinks today of Nineveh, Babylon, Susa, 
and Ecbatana? Were it not for Sunday- 
schools our children would be unac- 
quainted with even Babylon. In the West 
here I have mourned over a mountain forest 
laid low in ashes by man’s carelessness; 
but there, on the Tigris and Euphrates, a 
teeming paradise is become a desert here 
and a swamp there, by sheer human folly. 
One feels ashamed of reason, and envies 
the well-regulated instincts of the beast 
that lacks the brains to stupidly abuse his 
birthright. If the world is so beautiful 
now, what must it have been before man- 
kind attained to sufficient civilization to 
perpetrate whole empires of dreary ruins? 
Oh, that I had the industry of the beaver, 
the spirit of the stag, the providence of the 
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bee, the honesty of the dog, the ambition 
of the eagle, and the soul of'the dove! I 
think that thus endowed I might lead a 
profitable and appreciative existence, but 
alas, I am cyrsed with the intellect of a 
man, and am too refined to be content 
with perfection, but must, perforce, per- 
vertly exert myself to improve the works 
of the Almighty. I fancy we would not 
rest content with pure air if we could 
compass some adulteration of it. Mankind 
has done pretty well so far; it but remains 
for him to get rid of the sunlight by put- 
ting a shingle roof over the world.” 

It was difficult to differentiate, if I may 
use a technical term, the seriousness, the 
levity, and the irony in the young man’s 
speech. “Eccentric like his father,” 
thought I. “Some day this race of Pen- 
hallow will ascend into genius, or degen- 
erate into imbecility.” Aloud I said, 
“And so you have become interested in 
mines?” 

“The glitter of gold fascinates me when 
I see it shackled in rocks,’ he declared. 
“T despise it when it is minted. I have a 
theory of turning to account the low grade 
ores by a process of chemical extraction 
which seems to have been overlooked by 
investigators.” 

“A wonderful theory, too, and miracu- 
lous in practice,” asserted old Pebble 
Hicks. ‘And Mr. Penhallow won’t give 
himself any credit for it, and resents any- 
one else presuming to give him credit for 
it, or with any sense out of the common.” 

“You have seen the process applied 
then?” I asked of the old man with some 
curiosity, though privately skeptical, for 
I had often heard of such dreams. 

“T should say I had, and Mr. Penhallow 
laughs at his achievement.” 

“But it’s so simple,” said the young man 
deprecatingly. 

“It may be simple to a man of your 
learning, but it’s way beyond compre- 
hension of the most talented men in this 
country. Mr. Penhallow, sir,” old Pebble 
continued, addressing me, “takes a chunk 
of low grade ore, ore that nobody else can 
get the gold out of except by an expense 
that’s greater than the value of the gold 
extracted, and cleans up ninety per cent 
at a cost of seventy cents a ton. Ask him 
how he does it and he won’t tell, and 
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love, nor money, nor threats won’t buy it 
of him.” 

“What, you don’t intend to utilize your 
knowledge!”’ I exclaimed, beginning to 
regard the young man’s announcement 
more seriously on the strength of old 
Hicks’ belief in it. 

“Mr. Remboth,” he answered, regarding 

me amiably, “you must know that my 
father-and I have whims. (‘I should say 
so!” I thought.) We both pride our- 
selves on at least letting nothing harmful 
emanate from us. Frankenstein liked to 
experiment in producing life, and see what 
the world has come to by his letting his 
secret escape him. Now it is quite the 
fashion to be bringing monsters into the 
world. You see I don’t think my secret 
of any benefit to humanity; it is a mere 
draught to produce satiateless avarice, as 
\ an aphrodisiac produces erotic desires, 
' and I think mankind would be better off 
with the insitiency of a camel so far as 
gold is concerned. Why, my secret would 
make every dump of every mine in Lead- 
ville worth millions, and the Lord knows 
there’s gold enough stamped and coined 
already.” 

“And I could raise a million among my 
friends tomorrow if he would reveal it!” 
~cried the old man in a lachrymose tone; 
“but no, he shows us what he can do, tan- 
talizes us by dangling the possibility before 
us, and then laughs in our faces.” 

I was now more than ever at a loss to 
understand the race of Penhallow. Here 
,Was a young man who had incalculable 
wealth in his grasp, and laughed at it in 
disdain. 

“But why, then,” I asked, “if you de- 
spise wealth to such a degree, do you 
invest money with Mr. Hicks? He is 
bound to render you a fat profit.” 

“Oh, no,” was the quiet reply. “It is 
expressly stipulated between us that I 
shall not be forced to take any profit. 
I invest the money only as an aid to Mr. 
Hicks. Mr. Hicks, you see, is an honest 
man, and if ten thousand dollars of my 
money can afford him happiness by enab- 
ling him to develop his new properties, he 
is more than welcome to it. I am moved 
solely by a desire to promote the success 
that his labors and character deserve. I 
want to see Mr. Hicks, in his honesty, 
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immeasurably surpass the scamps that 
abound here. I want to see one honest 
man exalted, for the good influence it will 
have on this irremediable locality. If the 
thought of personal gain were to enter into 
it, my pleasure would be gone.” 

“Now, Mr. Remboth, what do you make 
of his rubbish?” cried old Pebble deri- 
sively. “I tell him he ought either to be 
in Heaven or in Bedlam, for he sure ain’t 
fit for this earth.” 

“T am wholly at sea,” I replied. “If it 
were not for the indisputable evidence of 
this bar-room that I am breathing a ter- 
restrial atmosphere, I should be inclined to 
fancy myself in a new Atlantis, or some 
such little sphere where altruism is the 
order of the day. For myself, if I had any 
such knowledge as Mr. Penhallow’s, 
knowledge that would bring into my pocket 
a never-ending stream of wealth, I should 
take the very quickest advantage of it.” 

The young man laughed. “I find few 
to agree with me. I am going to bid you 
both good-night, and you, Mr. Remboth, 
good-bye, for I shall be up and away 
before you are stirring in the morning. 
I am going with a party to the hot springs 
’way down on the Grand River. I am 
crowding every moment that I am here 
that I may see as much of the country as 
possible before I depart for the East.” 

“You intend returning home soon, 
then?” I asked. 

“Within a fortnight,” was the reply. 
“My father is wishing me greatly to be at 
his side. We are really two cronies, you 
know, and double-back the same hobbies.” 

“T shall be particularly obliged to you,” 
I said, “if you will remember me kindly 
to him.” 

“T should be delighted, and I look for- 
ward to seeing you in New York on your 
next trip East. You know our address, 
and I shall depend upon you to look us 
up.” : 

We shook hands cordially, and he was 
gone. 

“If the Jews knew him,” declared old 
Pebble, ‘“‘they’d swear by the covenant 
that the real Christ was come at last.’’. 

“He is, by all odds, the most extraor- 
dinary young man I have ever encoun- 
tered,” my eyes still fixed on the doorway 
through which he had disappeared. “How 
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did you get acquainted with him?” I 
inquired, turning at last. 

“Through Mr. Swan, who knows him 
and his father well. Swan traveled with 
him some months in Europe, and was with 
him when he was studying them mines 
in Rooshia, and when the young man kept 
on Swan came home. They met again in 
’Frisco where Swan was looking over some 
mining property on the Sacramento, and 
traveled this far together. They have been 
here six weeks while Swan was inspecting 
some claims here. Of course, I’ve known 
Swan for over twelve years, and I suppose 
that I’ve put him in the way of five times 
as many thousands of dollars. The young- 
ster, as soon as he met me, looked straight 
into my eyes, and it was like being bored 
with a steam drill. He’s a sharp one, and 
can, I believe, read what’s going on inside 
your head. I’d take my oath he could see 
the very thought of a lie in a man’s mind.” 

I thought eccentricity had culminated in 
his father, but having seen the son, I was 
of the opinion that they were twin stars 
on that zenith, and it was: hard to tell 
which was of the greater magnitude. ‘The 
very strangest young fellow I have ever 
met,” I soliloquized aloud. 

“Yes; don’t drink, smoke, gamble, 
swear, or even chew,” was the responding 
comment of Mr. Hicks. 

“Most immaculate. But how are things 
going with you?” I asked. 

“Good. I’ve located some top-notch 
claims, and as you’ve seen tonight, Mr. 
Swan has backed me, and the young man 
has put in ten thousand. Of course, Swan 
will get the lion’s share. I don’t put my 
own money into the claims I discover; I 
merely locate ’em, depend on others to risk 
their money and dig the holes, and in the 
event of their panning out good, I take a 
modest percentage such as is my due.” 

“And this process of young Mr. Pen- 
hallow’s,”” my mind reverting to the in- 
credible pretensions of the young man; 
“you really think it a good, practicable 
thing, do your¥ 

“Why, Mr. Remboth, it’s wonderful, 
simply wonderful. He went to some school 
of mines over in Sweden, and then studied 
chemistry with some great German scien- 
tific man. He calls himself a dabbler. 
Why, there isn’t a chemist or an assayer 
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in Denver, no, nor out to Golden, that’s 
fit to be even his ’prentice. He’s got a 
marvellous head, and there’s no under- 
standing it. He’s open enough, but still 
you can’t help but feel there are places 


in his mind ’way below the sixth or sev- © 


enth level that are no more soundable 
than the quicksand over there in the old 
Dr. Jack-pot mine. And to think he won’t 
benefit by his discovery! When he first 
showed us what he could do, and observed 
the genuine stupefaction on our faces, he 
just burst out laughing, and looking at us 
said, ‘Aren’t you ashamed of yourselves 
to be so greedy? Why don’t you take 
pattern by me? Just look here,’ waving 
the slip of papér containing the formula 
he had been consulting, ‘you’d give mil- 
lions for that, wouldn’t you?’ and with 
another laugh he popped it into the Bunsen 
burner. I just threw up my hands and 
groaned. ‘Don’t feel bad,’ he said; ‘that’s 
only a few memorandums.» The complete 
theory I keep safe by mein case I should 
some time be of the opinion that the bene- 
fit of the human race required the demone- 
tization of gold. I can make gold in reality 


no whit. more valuable than I deem it . 


myself,’ and he laughed again. ‘We’d 
have to go back to iron money in that case, 
wouldn’t we?’ says he. ‘Iron is a really 
valuable metal, but gold—pshaw! Why 
Catherine de (somebody, I don’t remember 
the name) ‘and Cesar’ (somebody else; 
there was no end to his learning) ‘and 
Locusta, and all the quacks of Florence 
never had a poison equal to gold. They,’ 
says he, ‘could kill the body, but this gold 
shrivels up the soul if you ain’t careful.’ 
‘I’d chance it on my tough old constitu- 
tion,’ says I, and out he burst laughing 
again. Well, I must be off to bed. I'll 
shake hands in case I don’t see you in the 
morning. You lawyers keep later office 
hours than I do. Good-night.” 

‘Well,’ I thought, “it seems as if the 
Penhallows had already produced a gen- 
ius. Demonetize gold! Well, I shouldn’t 
wonder. He looks quite capable of it. 
Luckily, I haven’t got much of the metal.” 
I smoked a cigar and went to bed early, 
only to lie awake half the night thinking 
of this brand new variety of human nature 
I had encountered. Young Mr, Penhal- 
low’s idea of philanthropy was quite 
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contrary to the current notion—quite Ly- 
curgian. Most men flattered themselves 
with good intentions in charitably disburs- 
ing huge sums; but here was a young fel- 
low who, without one volt of effort, could 
acquire enormous, inconceivable wealth, 
wealth to which the fabled riches of Midas 
and Monte Cristo were but paltry, and yet 
who wouldn’t lift one finger to gain it. 
He would retrograde to the ideas of 
Sparta, when some poor devil of a Laco- 
nian, who wished to buy a season’s supply 
of provisions for his family, went to market 
with a wagon-load of money—iron money. 
“Two years ago,” thought I, “I met his 
extraordinary father; tonight I have run 
across the perfectly bewildering son. I 
wonder what next?” 


CHAPTER V 


In the morning when I went down to 
breakfast, I found a telegram awaiting me 
from my office in Denver, appointing me 
to meet some gentlemen in Aspen before I 
came back. I disliked the thought of being 
delayed in my return, for the mining camps, 
after a day or so, always depressed me. 
There was so much unavoidable vicious- 
ness and depravity to be seen, in fact that 
was often thrust upon one, that I longed 
for my quiet little den in Denver, and 
the cozy evenings with my pipe and books; 
but a young lawyer, practicing in mining, 
must, like a physician, be accessible at all 
hours, and cheerfully take upon himself 
obnoxious journeys. Accordingly, assuming 
the best frame of mind possible, I started. 

Before supper-time my business was 
completed, but it was too late then for me 
to catch a train. Some very good strikes 
had lately been made in the district, and 
the town was exceedingly lively. There 
was a dance hall there then—a notorious 
place—conducted by a woman as truly 
beautiful in person as she was vile in all 
other respects. I knew her as I did many 
other debauched creatures, both male and 
female, through the sometimes unpleasant 
exigencies of professional business; but 
this woman, despite her unsavory reputa- 
tion, was interesting. 

Wherever she had come from, she had 
known better.days, and very much better 
days. When she was pleased to lay aside 
her camp vernacular she could express 
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herself in excellent English, and was’ no 
mean proficient in French and Spanish. 
She was addicted to opium, and her moods 
and caprices knew no bounds. Often she 
would shelter some poor, homeless dog, 
fatten him, and pet him; she would again 
foster the bitterest animosities between 
two rivals for her baneful charms, until a 
“oun-play” ended in the death of one or 
both of her admirers. In this respect, as 
a sort of unofficial executioner, she served 
an excellent end. 

Oddly enough she, who had respect for 
nothing, always assumed a demeanor of 
decorum before me, and on such occasions 
as I had come in contact with her she had 
unbosomed herself of all those futile regrets 
that, more often than is supposed, torment 
women of her class. Though cognizant of 


, her reckless and dreadful life, I pitied her 


sincerely, and seldom visited Aspen with- 
out looking in at her place, and speaking 
a pleasant word, for I had found that often 
a smile of kindness is not misplaced even 
among such outcasts, that sometimes it 
is not wholly unprofitable to cast a few 
pearls before swine. To be sure, they have 
forfeited all desert, but in my profession 
I had seen so much of the doom that sin 
inexorably invokes of itself that I have 
sometimes been tempted to restrain my 
own condemnation in order with a cheerful 
word and a smile to strike some hidden 
spring perhaps not wholly unresilient with 
the rust of vice, if only momentarily. 
Perhaps we are sometimes too inveterate 
in our denunciation of sinners, too vocif- 
erous in our emotional expressions of out- 
raged virtue. Never fear, they will come 
to their own without our lending an im- 
pelling impulse. Try sometimes instead of 
a shiver of revulsion, the efficacy of a hu- 
mane look, a smile, a kindly word, that 
recognizes in them, however fallen, human 
kindred, for often you have to thank sheer 
good fortune that you, yourself, complacent 
perhaps arrogant, in your own well-dis- 
played righteousness, are no nearer their 
own estate. 

On this particular evening, then, I hap- 
pened to think of this profligate woman, 
and I entered the resort to speak to her. 
She was seated, as usual, behind a little 
enclosed space at the end of a sloppy bar, 
behind which two desperate-looking fellows 
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were shying glasses of laboratory whiskey 
from one end of the counter to the other. 
The usual concourse of belted miners, 
cow-twisters, gamblers, and other dis- 
reputable riff-raff were present, preparing 
themselves for the furious revels of the 
dance to come by dislocating every mental 
faculty with downright poison—poison at 
two bits a glass until you were drunk, after 
which the bartenders returned no change, 
and, in case of demur, why, there were two 
very obvious and ugly looking Colts on 
the shelf back of the bar, among the 
glasses, and when a drunken man was shot, 
the burden of proof rested on the corpse. 

At the far end of the hall hovered a 
melancholy group, although they appeared 
vivacious enough. Ten or twelve women 
they were, from sixteen to nearly double 
the age, painted and bedizened in the most 
meretricious fashion. Occasionally some 
patron at the bar, with maudlin gallantry, 
would order a tray of liquor sent down at 
his expense to this abandoned crew, and 
when it ‘reached them, raise his own glass 
unsteadily overhead, and leer at the one 
he hoped thus to propitiate in his favor 
for a night’s hilarity. 

I stood bending over the railing talking 
to the proprietress, inquiring after her 
welfare, and urging her to curtail the li- 
cense of her place, as even the mining 
camps of those days had spasms of virtue, 
when my attention was arrested by a voice 
that, though impeded with intoxication, 
had a familiar ring. I leaned still further 
over the railing, so that I could look diag- 
onally down inside the bar and catch a 
sweeping glance of the crowded revellers 
sprawling over it. Midway down I per- 
ceived a face that literally paralyzed me 
with amazement. 

Was I dreaming, or had the foul, heavy 
fumes of the place disordered my brain? 
Surely I saw with no normal vision, for 
as I live, there, slouching half over the 
dripping counter, stood Leverett Penhal- 
low! His pale, yellow hair was matted 
on his brow; his eyes lolled sottishly 
and bloodshot in their sockets; his 
jaw hung inertly, stupidly down; his 
mouth drooled; his face was smeared 
and smooched. Yes, it was Leverett 
Penhallow; but where was the soul of 
the man that had seemed to dwell upon 
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his face? Where was the gentle sweetness 
mingled with the masculine firmness that 
had lent such extraordinary beauty to his 
delicate features? Where was the rich, 
softly modulated voice that had tinctured 
his most extravagant enunciations with 
persuasion? They were gone; his whole 
countenance was masked with drunken 
unreason—reckless, shameless, disgusting. 
His utterance was a turgid stream of 
ribaldry and defiant blasphemy. In all 
my life, I had never received such a shock. 

“Set ’em up again, you cussed, scrub- 
bearded, bar puddler,”’ he cried. “Open 
up the head gate of the whiskey ditch and 
turn her loose on the crowd. Stand up 
here, you fellows, every blessed mother’s 
pap-sucker of you. Jump into your irri- 
gating boots, and wallow in the red eye 
that Pen pays for,” and he threw a handful 
of gold and silver onto the drenched bar, 
lurched against his neighbor, jumbled a 
string of frightful oaths, reeled against the 
bar, recovered his balance, and blinked 
half blindly around. 

I was conscious only of a deluge of revul- 
sion, of an irresistible impulse to shut out 
the repulsive sight of that besotted face 
and the sound of that horrid voice. Before 
I knew it I was on the street and hurrying 
away from the outburst of applause that 
had greeted the summons to free drinks. 
“Good Heavens,” I thought, “is it pos- 
sible? Can such a transformation take 
place in any human being? Can two such 
natures inhabit one breast?” and then I 
felt urged to return and drag the wretch 
from the den, to save him from further 
prostitution of that divine essence which 
I had been so sedulously taught was in 
every man; but I had a horror of ever 
again beholding such scenes. Oh, how I 
longed for the pure atmosphere of my 
home in Denver, of my quiet, cozy library 
with its wealth of ideals on the shelves, 
ideals so delightful and refreshing to con- 
template after the daily hurly-burly of 
business life! Oh, that I could never again 
be even so much as reminded of such a 
thing as shrieking, trampling vice; that 
I could delude my reason and unbelieve 
that the world was not peopled wholly with 
good, kindly, noble men, and spotless, ten- 
derly nurtured women; but alas, I knew 
full well that the eagle’s plumage, the dove’s 
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demure pelisse, could be fashioned, with 
a little soot, to serve the stinking buzzard, 
that Bermuda’s fairest flower needed but 
a paint pot to flaunt a spotted tiger-lily. 

But go back I must, for his father’s 
sake, for old Mr. Penhallow who had 
treated me so generously. ‘So,’ I thought, 
as I still tarried irresolute, “this young man 
of such fine promise is so enslaved to his 
passions that he has to contrive subter- 
fuges for getting away from his acquaint- 
ances in order that he may indulge with- 
out restraint his vicious propensities.” 

But should we be harsh to the ‘‘weak- 
nesses” of transcendent genius? In the 
marvellously chaste conceptions of the 
great architects, in the attainments of a 
Seneca, in the brilliant versatility of a 
Fox, or his analogue Alcibiades, or the 
conquests of a Marlborough, should we 
not condone their vices,—their debauch- 
eries, tergiversations, and duplicities, ex- 
cusing their “faults” in the glory of their 
work? Can it be doubted but that human- 
ity is immeasurably the gainer by profligate 
genius than by virtuous mediocrity? Can 
any sane individual believe for a moment 
that genius, even though clogged with lust 
and corruption, is better than no genius 
at all? Should we not easily reconcile 
ourselves to the ravishment of our daugh- 
ters, to the debauchery of our sons at the 
ballot-box, to the corruption of commerce, 
when such ample compensations as magni- 
ficent edifices and reputations, brilliant, 
if unprincipled, statesmanship, and ogreish 
colossi of finance are bestowed upon us? 
No, no; we must expect in vast intellects 
corresponding “defects,” and though the 
obscure citizen is undoubtedly amenable to 
the sternest justice for infractions of our 
ethical code, we cannot but grant that the 
genius "has earned the right of immunity, 
and is tacitly at liberty to promote his 
pleasures and his profits by the nicest 
proficiency in immorality. Do you not 
suppose that God welcomes a scoundrel to 
Heaven with open arms if he has left some 
pretty relics behind him on earth? After 
all, morality is a will-o’-the-wisp; it looks 
real quite often, and it is becoming to the 
dignity of age to discourse about it. We 
should all have a glib smattering of it, as 
of art, literature, and science; but, of 
course, we all know that it is a fiction, 
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except in simple-minded, opaque people 
like ourselves, who are too dull-brained to 
comprehend why it should not be regarded 
as negligible. It is a matter in which we 
cannot be too discriminating. The masses 
should be taught that sin is only relative; 
that rape, theft, bribery and debauchery 
are highly immoral when they are not 
combined with great abilities. Let not 
the murmurers in their poverty imagine 
that because our great artists, financiers 
and politicians are not in durance that 
justice is blind and impotent, but teach 
them the truth that in the alembic of 
genius all evil seethes into lustrous vir- 
tue. So, hod-carrier—so, coal-heaver—so, 
ploughman—beware of infringing the deca- 
logue until you shall have become so rich, 
or so famous, that it shall cease to be a 
sin; otherwise justice is alert and you shall 
surely suffer the penalty of your monstrous 
lusts, greeds and frauds. 

“T will go back,” I resolved. I was not 
yet out of earshot of the noisy merriment 
of the place, and now, as I retraced my 
steps, it grew louder and louder. Presently 
music broke forth, harsh and discordant, 
as if- even instrumental harmony was 
impossible in such an atmosphere. Oaths 
and imprecations were wafted out on the 
night air, as the swinging doors were flung 
open to give ingress to some newcomer, 
or banged to on the reeling form of a 
drunken miner. 

I was about to step onto the doorsill 
when a pistol shot rang out, and before 
I could recover from the icy thrill of appre- 
hension that quivered through me, the doors 
were burst open again, and Leverett Pen- 
hallow bolted out, cursing and screaming 
like a madman, his face covered with 
blood. Instinctively I stretched forth a 
restraining hand, but he hurled me aside 
with a hoarsely muttered oath, and with 
no look of recognition, he was gone. 

Anxious to know what had occurred, I 
entered. All noise and confusion had sub- 
sided with the echo of the shot. The 
drinkers at the bar had turned, their 
glasses suspended in their hands, and were 
dazedly looking at a motionless form,—a 
woman’s form,— outstretched on the floor. 
A little to one side stood a tall, black- 
bearded, ferocious looking fellow, in the 
chaps, high heels and huge roweled, 
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jingling spurs, of the cowboy. A smoking 
revolver was clutched in his hand. Above 
his head a little cloud of smoke wreathed, 
eddied and dipped. The proprietress 
stood straining her body over the rail of 
her enclosure. The bartenders were out 
of sight behind the bar, and at the far end 
of the hall the group of women crowded 
huddling in a corner. 

I soon learned what had happened. The 
tall, dark cowboy had beckoned one of the 
women to join him at the bar. She had 
approached and had been met with a tor- 
rent of gratuitous abuse by the young man 
I had started back to succor. The cow- 
boy had thrown the words back in his 
mouth, and Penhallow had then struck 
the girl to the floor, but before she had 
reached it her reckless champion had 
snatched his revolver from his thigh and 
fired at the traducer. There was nothing 
more to learn. That the shot had taken 
some effect I was aware, but whether mur- 
der had been done was yet to be seen. 

I hurried out intent on finding the son 
of him whom I remembered so gratefully 
as a benefactor, and of getting him out of 
town; but though I searched high and 
low I could find no trace of him. At 
length, wearied of my efforts and unstrung 
with the excitement, I returned to the 
hotel, to ruminate on the unfortunate out- 
come of young Penhallow’s dissipation 
and consider what was best to be done 
under the circumstances. I quickly reached 
the conclusion that my duty to Mr. Aaron 
Penhallow imperatively demanded my 
informing him of the event, but I deferred 
writing until the morning should have 
brought me calmer and more discerning 
moments. 

The letter I was about to write was not 
an effusion I could dash off pell mell. The 
communication of evil tidings is an invidi- 
ous task at best, and I very much feared 
that the haughty spirit of Mr. Aaron Pen- 
hallow would resent. my interference as 
unwarrantable and officious very likely, 
perhaps, flatly refuse me credence, for I 
had heard from his own lips his fond 
gratification in his son, against whom he 
would naturally be indisposed to believe 
evil; but I had a duty to my own con- 
science. I was firmly convinced, after the 
reflection of the night, that Leverett Pen- 
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hallow was either an unmitigated hypo- 
crite, or else little better than a maniac. 
In the former case it was due to Mr. 
Penhallow, Sr., that he be informed of the 
true scapegrace character of his son; in 
the latter case that he be acquainted with 
the young man’s affliction, that ,means 
might be taken to prevent the sufferer 
from further irresponsible wanderings about 
the country, and for adequate restraint 
against a recurrence of his malady. 

I composed several drafts and impa- 
tiently destroyed each one as soon as 
written. They all sounded so harsh to a 
parent’s ears; but finally I achieved a 
brief letter describing the two occasions 
on which I had encountered his son, and 
deprecating the necessity which obliged 
me of all men to indite such painful and 
alarming intelligence. On second thought 
I added a postscript, suggesting that Mr. 
Penhallow himself forthwith come to me 
in Denver, and meanwhile I would use 
all endeavors to keep his son under surveil- 
lance, if I should succeed in discovering 
his whereabouts. I dropped this letter 
in the post, and after spending the remain- 
der of the day in vainly seeking the de- 
praved or unfortunate young man, as the 
case might be, I took the evening train for 
Denver. 


CHAPTER VI 


I might expect a reply to my letter, or 
even Mr. Penhallow himself, in seven or 
eight days, and I decided to occupy the 
interval that must elapse by returning 
immediately to Leadville and unremit- 
tingly seek intelligence of his son. I recol- 
lected that the young man had mentioned 
his leaving the morning following our first 
meeting, for the hot springs at the foot of 
the Divide. It was, I thought, barely 
possible that in this he spoke the truth, and 
that he might have temporarily left his 
party on the way to go to Aspen where, he 
undoubtedly knew, there were ample 
means of allaying his craving. 

Granted this supposition to be tenable, 
I might then expect to gain some news of 
the party with whom he had associated 
himself, and by following them up perhaps 
find the object of my search, or else elicit 
tidings of him. The more I dwelt on this 
theory, the more plausible it seemed, 
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particularly as I knew Aspen was readily 
accessible from the springs, and I forthwith 
permitted myself a grain of comfort: 

Alighting at Malta, the small station on 
the main line from whence passengers were 
transferred to Leadville, about four miles 
distant, I looked quickly around, hoping 
perchance to espy the young man among 
the throng on the platform; but I was dis- 
appointed. Arriving at Leadville I imme- 
diately sought admittance within the office 
of the proprietor of the hotel, with whom 
I was well acquainted, and began my 
cross-examination. To my exultation I 
learned at once that Mr. Leverett Penhal- 
low had, indeed, left the hotel the morning 
in question, in company with a number of 
gentlemen bound for the hot springs, now 
known as Glenwood Springs; and further- 
more, that the party was, in all probability, 
still there. 

Without delaying a moment, save to send 
a telegram to my office in Denver bidding 
my clerk to inform Mr. Penhallow, in case 
he arrived, that I was detained a few days 
in returning due to present business on his 
behalf; and to transfer my revolver from 
my Gladstone to my left armpit, I engaged 
a strong Democrat wagon and team and 
driver and set out. The railroad then was 
not through to the Springs. It was a long 
two days’ jaunt, and it may be imagined 
how I chafed and fretted at consuming so 
much precious time in slewing and jolting 
over rough mountain roads, hardly worthy 
of the name, when had the railroad ex- 
tended that far, I could have reached my 
destination in a few hours. 

We stopped that night at the dinner 
station, a rough structure of spruce logs, 
chinked with quaking asp slivers and 
plastered with ’dobe mud. The proprietor 
was a cow-man as well as a landlord. He 
ran fifteen hundred head of cattle, or 
thereabouts, mostly cows, and had two or 
three cow-punchers on the range. It so 
chanced that one of these riders was at the 
house, having come in with two pack- 
horses for a supply of flour, bacon and pota- 
toes to take back to the cow-camp up on 
the Roaring Fork, after he had sobered off 
from the customary drunk. I was greatly 
elated to ascertain from his incoherent 
account that the party I was in search of 
was still at the Springs, staying at a ranch 
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across the river a little ways from South 
Canon, and that a young man answering to 
my description was of the party. There 
could be no mistake as to young Penhal- 
low’s identity, as I doubted if his counter- 
part existed in the whole earth. 

The unsteady cow-puncher was enabled 
to supply these particulars from personal 
knowledge, as his employers’ cattle were 
ranging all over the low country, a cir- 
cumstance which frequently brought him 
to the ranch where the tourists were stay- 
ing. I was so delighted with my good 
fortune that without a single twinge of 
conscience I proceeded to immediately 
aggravate my informant’s condition by a 
fresh administration of whiskey, confessing 
my fault to his good-humored employer, 
and receiving absolution conditionally on 
my “joining all hands ’round on the 
house.” 

Sharp at daylight the next morning we 
were off again, rattling over the rolling 
stones of the steadily descending road. 
Encouraged by the bright prospect of 
succeeding in my endeavor, I was able to 
enjoy the ride, and the anecdotes of my 
driver, who prided himself on being the 
oldest settler, a boast quite compatible 
with no very advanced age in that new 
country. I had never been to the Springs 
before, but he had, and in the days, not 
so very long ago, when the Utes frequented 
them for “heap big medicine.” But thou- 
sands now have experienced the salutary 
effect of the waters there, and of the re- 
markable steaming caverns, Nature’s Turk- 
ish baths that far exceed in efficacy all 
those of human contrivance; but I must 
not diverge into writing a guide book. 

Late that afternoon we pulled up at 
the Lazy T ranch, where young Leverett 
was supposed to be, and you may imagine 
my unbounded astonishment and gratifi- 
cation when there before my eyes, perched 
on the topmost rail of the corral, quite 
unconsciously watching some colts being 
branded, was the young man himself. 

I had not stopped to consider that he 
had had ample time in which to recover 
from his carouse, and assume all his usual 
refinement of manner and appearance. I 
was expecting, if I saw him at all, to behold 
him as I had seen him that night, furiously 
drunk, shrieking curses and covered with 
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blood; and now he was before me, so 
immaculate and debonair I scarcely knew 
what to do or what to say. 

Could I, after all, have been mistaken? 
I scouted the idea. In the face of all denial 
I would still resolutely maintain—aye, 
swear—that the same gentle and refined 
young fellow I saw before me now was 
identical with him I had seen delirious 
with drink in the disreputable dance hall 
at Aspen; and yet as I looked at him sitting 
there, wholly unconscious of my presence, 
his face a perfect cameo of pulchritude and 
gentility, I was staggered. What my own 
eyes had beheld, my reason confuted. 
“Ah,” I thought, “he was wounded that 
night, and unless he is some supernatural 
embodiment” (which in truth I began to 
think he was) “he will bear the marks of 
the bullet. Yet,” I continued to reflect, 
“the shot might have grazed him on the 
scalp” (which I knew would bleed copi- 
ously) “and his long, thick, wavy hair will 
conceal the telltale blemish.” However, I 
mustered up what assurance I could, and 
strolling forward, called him by name. 

He turned, but not with the nervous 
start of a guilty man, and recognizing me, 
clambered down from his eyrie with frank 
and pleasing eagerness, and hurried to me 
with genuine cordiality, seized my hand 
and shook it with a vigor that would have 
surprised me in its delicate slimness had 
I not seen an evidence of its nervous 
strength in the prostrate form of the young 
woman he had so brutally felled to the 
floor. So captivating was his smile as he 
greeted me that I was seized with sudden 
abhorrence at the thought of any man so 
vilely depraved assuming such ingenu- 
ousness and innocence. Why, the pro- 
prietress of the dance hall herself lacked 
such a hardened effrontery—had she filled 
my ears with whining cant I could not 
have been more nauseated. Then flashed 
across me that, after all, he might be un: 
balanced, and utterly incapable of restrain- 
ing himself, perhaps he was even ignorant 
of his actions while under the spell of his 
demon. My indignation vanished with the 
thought, and assuming as solicitous an air 
as I could, I inquired after his health. 

“Excellent, as usual,’ he replied, still 
grasping my hand in his white, slender 
fingers, and with a smile that attested his 
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genuine pleasure in so unexpectedly meet- 
ing me again. 

“T am glad to hear it,” I said, “but 
pardon me, I fancied you were looking ill, 
and is not your head swollen there?” and 
I raised my eyes to his temple, scrutinizing 
him closely the while. 

‘Swollen!’ he exclaimed, instinctively 
removing his hat and running his fingers 
carelessly through his hair. “Swollen? 
Where? You arouse my phrenological 
curiosity.” 

“T must have been mistaken,” I apolo- 
gized; and verily I believed I was, for 
with the infliction of a recent wound, how- 
ever trivial, upon such a tender part of 
the body as the head, not even a man of 
iron nerves could have handled it in such 
a haphazard manner. Eying him closely, 
but furtively, I fired my last shot, and 
was not at all surprised to perceive that 
I had again discharged a blank. “When 
did you leave Aspen?” I inquired casually. 

“Aspen? Aspen?” he questioned. “Why, 
Mr. Remboth, I have not been to Aspen; 
in fact, I never was there.” 

I shuffled on my feet and looked around 
foolishly, disposed to believe myself crazed, 
and conscious that Mr. Penhallow was 
regarding me as if inclined to entertain the 
same view. 

“T’ll try him once more,” I said to my- 
self desperately; then aloud, “Mr. Pen- 
hallow, I am thoroughly fagged by my long 
drive—I have come from Leadville, you 
know—and I am going to implore you to 
show me where I can get some whiskey. 
Come, there’s a good fellow. Stand me in 
stead now, and join me in a glass to our 
happy reunion.” 

“T can easily grant your first boon, but 
I must deny your second. I never touch 
alcohol in any form; in fact, I do not know 
the taste of it. But that need be no hin- 
drance to your own indulgence. Let me 
guide you; they have a little bar here 
where weary travelers like yourself can 
regale themselves,” and inserting his arm 
within my own in a manner expressing the 
best of fellowship he gently urged me on. 


CHAPTER VII 


If I had not needed the stimulant before, 
I certainly did now. I felt downright dizzy. 
IT had prided myself on my adroitness in 
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surprising the truth in a witness, but I 
was now chagrined at the thought that I 
was either wholly mistaken in my presump- 
tions, or else but a gullible tyro in this 
clever young fellow’s hands. In such a 
state of oscillation I think a man is justified 
in coaxing back his dignity by a little 
spirits. 

I ambled along on young Leverett’s arm 
to the little room where the stock of liquor 
was kept, and to the glass of clear mountain 
water which he courteously raised to his 
lips, drank his health in some very good 
Kentucky Bourbon. I then excused my- 
self from my companion, ostensibly to 
seek my room, but in reality to resolve on 
my future course—to determine once and 
for all whether I should confute the evi- 
dence of my own eyes and charge myself 
with error, or to rely on my senses and still 
regard my amiable young friend as either 
an arch hypocrite of consummate assur- 
ance, or an extraordinary incidence of 
intermittent madness. 

The conclusion that I reached was to 
the effect that I was not mistaken as to 
identity, for it was altogether impossible 
that there could be two persons in existence 
so exactly alike in form, feature and voice; 
and as for the total difference of expression 
and manner between the man of the dance 
hall and the man I had just left, the cir- 
cumstance was well within the powers of 
John Barleycorn to effect. In all proba- 
bility a veritable angel would be trans- 
formed by a quart of liquor into as sottish 
a beast as the Mr. Penhallow of Aspen. 

This point of identity debated and 
established, I must now impute to young 
Leverett the most brazen mendacity and 
Pharisaical piety, or esteem him as a 
naturally amiable and brilliant youth un- 
fortunately smitten with some congenital 
mental disorder which afflicted him peri- 
odically, and during the course of which he 
was wholly irresponsible and unconscious 
of his actions. I was not long in forming 
my opinion. I could not believe it possible 
that the face of Leverett Penhallow, upon 
which hovered no trace of evil passions— 
a face so serene and pure and yet resolute— 
could mask such horribly vicious propensi- 
ties as I had seen given free rein at Aspen. 
No, no. The man was mad; normally a 
generous-hearted, virtuous youth, but 
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under the sway of his recurring disease a 
dangerous lunatic, imbued with brutal 
appetites and furious violence, and, as 
is often the case in the dangerously insane 
with a vulpine cunning to evade capture. 

“Poor fellow,” I thought, “he knows 
nothing of what he has done. Conscious - 
of his affliction, and after regaining his 
mental balance in some obscure hiding 
place whence his insane craft and dexterity 
have led him, what must be his humiliation, : 
his anxiety, in knowing that he has just 
recovered from an interval of madness, 
and ignorant of what folly or crime he may 
have committed under its spell. He must 
live in an earthly hell, forever dreading 
discovery and exposure, and compelled to 
be constantly vigilant in his conversation 
to avoid any admission that might involve 
the disclosure of the truth. There is but 
one thing to do, and that is to persuade 
him to return with me to Denver, and never 
lose sight of him until I have delivered him 
into his father’s hands. I must, too, en- 
deavor to allay his suspicions, that my 
allusion to Aspen may have aroused. Hold! 
The pistol wound! How account for that 
and the apparent soundness of his head? 
It must have been a mere graze,” I replied 
to myself, ‘just abrading the skin, and 
allowing the blood to flow,’ and this 
explanation seemed probable, for I knew 
that even a slight scratch on the scalp 
would bleed profusely. 

Then I thought of the poor lad’s father 
and of the grief and mortification that the 
discovery of his son’s condition would 
bring to him. Aaron Penhallow had placed 
all the happiness of his declining years on 
his son. I had fancied that the high, proud 
features of the old gentleman would never 
reveal the anguish and disappointment in 
his breast, but that he would still be com- 
posed and reserved, smiling urbanely with 
unconquerable fortitude while the fox 
gnawed at his vitals, and die, as the West 
has it, ‘‘with his boots on.” 

And then I thought of his daughter, cast 
off and disowned. Ah, the old man in 
all his wisdom had been in lamentable error 
there, for what had been her indiscretions 
and follies but another outcropping of the 
disorder that tainted the race? And why, 
indeed, should not Mr. Aaron Penhallow’s 
eccentricities be ascribed to the same cause, 
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only that in his case the disease manifested 
itself in a harmless manner? 

“How extraordinary is heredity,” I 
thought, “that from generation to genera- 
tion the blood will carry its curse, its nox- 
ious atom that no microscope can define.” 

I had now come to a decision, and I 
determined to commence my espionage of 
young Penhallow at that moment, but I 
was by no means easy—I was haunted by 
the fear that at any moment he might 
erupt into an ebullition of wild, ungovern- 
able frenzy, perhaps might hurl himself 
upon me on our way back in the carriage, 
perhaps in the gigantic strength of madness 
hurl both the old driver and myself over 
some fearful precipice that the road fre- 
quently skirted. However, I found some 
comfort in the seasonable reflection that 
more than likely his outbursts came on 
gradually, that he was aware of their ap- 
proach, and that when he felt the fit fasten- 
ing upon him he hastened secretly away till 
reason had again quelled the usurper of her 
sway. 

Thus, somewhat composed, with my 
course of duty defined, I descended in 
search of my ward—for such I now con- 
sidered him, investing myself temporarily 
with the functions of keeper. I found the 
young man again engrossed with the pro- 
ceedings at the corral. Mr. Wentworth, the 
proprietor, was sending a fresh cavvy to his 
summer camp on the Roaring Fork in 
readiness for the calf round-up, and sev- 
eral young horses were being put through 
a preliminary course of having the devil 
taken out of them. 

“Well, Mr. Penhallow,” I said as I 
joined him, “what do you think of those 
brutes?” 

“You mean the horses?” 
turning with a smile. 

I smiled also, amused at the inference 
in his reply. ‘Why, yes, the horses,” I 
said. 

“T was just thinking how discrepant 
horse nature is from human nature,” he 
observed. ‘I would doubt the efficacy of 
such treatment as those horses are receiv- 
ing if applied to human beings.” 

“Yet my experience as a lawyer has 
tended to convince me that the means 
society employs to reform the outlaw man 
varies not much in harshness and violence 
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from the methods considered necessary to 
subjugate the outlaw broncho.” 

“Are you in earnest?” he asked with a 
serious eye. “I had thought our prisons 
and jails no longer conformed to the tra- 
ditions of Dartmoor and Newgate.” 

“That is hardly the question,” I said. 
“The malefactors of those days were a 
more violent and inhuman lot than our 
modern criminals. Of course a Bill Sykes 
turns up occasionally, but as a rule our 
evil-doers are of a different order, depending 
less on the old time ferocity, and relying 
more on craft and address, and when actual 
violence is done, it is generally the result 
of sudden anger, or efforts to escape cap- 
ture than premeditated manslaughter. In 
short, murder is no longer a trade. The 
point I make is that the treatment accorded 
criminals a century or two ago was no more 
inhuman in proportion to the character 
of the felons than it is today. Our peni- 
tentiaries, I assure you, are by no means 
the model institutions they are commonly, 
though erroneously, believed to be, and 
our jails and police headquarters frequently 
assimilate to the torture chambers of the 
inquisition; not that I am cognizant of 
pincers and red-hot irons except in a figura- 
tive sense as exemplified in the sweating 
process and the third degree. I have 
known ordinary pickpockets and female 
shoplifters led decorously through the city 
streets by detectives, and when behind the 
doors of headquarters, held by the throat 
against the wall with one hand and pum- 
meled unmercifully with the other, or some 
other form of abuse. This mode of treat- 
ment, if not salutary to the prisoner, is 
considered efficacious from an economic 
point of view. It is highly conducive to a 
plea of guilty, and so saves the state both 
time and expense. Then again, I have 
known of women and young girls who have 
been caught pilfering meeting with dreadful 
preliminary treatment at the hands of the 
police.” 

“You surprise me, Mr. Remboth. Such 
being the fact it seems a good opportunity 
for my father and myself. We are both 
interested in social conditions. But now, 
what do you think of those swearing fellows 
there? I am disappointed in them. I 
thought a cowboy all that was chivalrous 
and fine.” 
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“As so many misguided people have 
judged of the Indians,” I observed. “I 
have had a good deal of experience with 
cowboys, Mr. Penhallow. They are a good 
deal like sailors in a way, only far inferior. 
A sailor combines with sporadic dissipation 
bravery often amounting to heroism, gen- 


erosity, amenability to order and disci-’ 


pline; he is generally an honest fellow, and 
exceedingly modest, susceptible to female 
blandishments, it is true, but with a high 
regard for the sex, nevertheless, and he is 
immaculately clean and not at all irreli- 
gious. The typical cowboy is brave even 
to foolhardy daring, impelled to courage 
by vanity and the desire of showing off. 
He is generous with what he has, refractory 
to law and ‘constraint, more frequently 
unscrupulous than otherwise, with a half 
contempt for women, lacking altogether a 
sailor’s tenderness in his domestic life. 
He is filthy when as easily he can be clean; 
in his ignorance deriding education and 
refinement; inordinately conceited and 
vain; tremendously vindictive and prone 
to the most contemptible jealousy and 
envy of his fellows. Manly independence 
he conceives to be boorish rudeness. His 
master passions are drinking, gambling 
and the acquirement of an unspeakably 
ingenious vocabulary of blasphemous oaths 
and obscenity, and he is hopelessly un- 
godly. To a visitor whose nature is tinc- 
tured with credulous romance, the cow- 
waddy is all that is noble; to one who has 
met them on their own terms, to one who 
has associated with them in business as 
one of themselves, and toward whom they 
are under no necessity of restraining their 
natural tendencies, they are about as 
worthless, shiftless and drunken a lot as 
you could easily find. I have met some 
eminent exceptions that fully attain to the 
popular delusion—sober and industrious, 
fine fellows in every way, but they are few 
in comparison.” 

“T fear you have not exaggerated,” said 
the young man, turning to regard the men 
in the corral again. ‘‘The most superficial 
observation of those fellows reveals a pre- 
ponderance of evil over good qualities. 
They have none of the prepossessing quali- 
ties of the sailor, and yet one would think 
that here in these hills, where Nature 
reaches her sublimest mood, she would 
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exert a wonderful influence for good, ‘as 
the sea does over mariners.” 

“You see a parallel instance in profes- 
sional musicians,” I returned. ‘One would 
fancy that exquisite harmony would foster 
moral concord and excellence; on the con- 
trary, where will you find a more dissolute, 
degenerate, sensuous lot? They would 
have thrived in the days of Tigellinus when 
pathics were in demand. Indeed I have. 
never in my life seen a professional musician 
who is every inch a man. They are con- 
temptible fellows. Again, you find the 
same thing true of professional horse fan- 
ciers. What nobler animal than a horse? 
What bigger scamp than a horse dealer?” 

“Your strictures are severe, Mr. Rem- 
both. My experiencé is not so great as 
yours, and my animadversions would be 
milder. I think perhaps I am prone to 
extenuate too much the delinquencies of 
my fellows, and I am afraid my judgment 
is warped when I tabulate the follies and 
vices of mankind. I can tolerate a Dick 
Turpin, a Paul Clifford, or even a Fagin 
better than I can a Barry Lyndon or a 
Lovelace. I am apt to be too lenient to 
all transgressors save profligates; them I 
abominate. My father is like myself— 
vulgarity and debauchery are more repug- 
nant to him than downright crime short of 
murder.” 

And this, if you please, from a young 
gentleman who, but a few days before, I 
had beheld frantic from drink—brutal as 
only a man can be, and frothing with oaths 
and blasphemy; and not only this, mind 
you, but his words were uttered in real 
earnestness; there was no affected virtue 
or assumption of cant, he was expressing 
his genuine convictions, but the convictions 
of Leverett Penhallow sane, not of Leverett 
Penhallow: mad. 

It now occurred to me that I had not seen 
his companions anywhere, and also that 
I had neglected ascertaining from Mr. 
Wentworth by what subterfuge young 
Penhallow had left his associates and be- 
taken himself to Aspen. ‘Your friends 
are up to the caves, I presume,” I said. 

“No,” was the reply, “they have gone 
down the river to climb the Book Cliffs. 
They left yesterday and I expect them back 
tomorrow or next day. I have had suffi- 
cient mountain climbing abroad; I got my 
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fill all the way along—the Pyrenees, the 
Alps, the Caucasus and Pamirs. If you will 
excuse me, Mr. Remboth, I will go to my 
room. Mr. Wentworth has one of his 
men going up with some mail, and I am 
anxious to write a line to my father.” 

I was.on the point of inadvertently tell- 
ing him that his father was in all proba- 
bility now on his way to Denver, when I 
recollected myself, and Mr. Wentworth 
chancing to come out at that moment to 
look at the horses, and give some instruc- 
tions to the men in the corral, I joined 
in conversation with him, and young 
Leverett sauntered up to the house. 


CuarPter VIII 


“A very unusual young man, sir, and 
remarkably bridle-wise for a colt,’ ob- 
served Mr. Wentworth, following the 
retreating form with his eyes. ‘‘He’s been 
well broke, I can see that, and he shows 
quality, sir, quality. No inbred Texas 
dogie about him; pure Hereford from 
shoulder to flank, J should say, though he 
don’t show a Hereford’s rustling qualities. 
A little shorthorn to give him bone and 
weight wouldn’t hurt him, but he’d lose a 
little of his smoothness by it, and mebbe 
he’s best as he is. He looks pretty shelly, 
don’t he, like an old cow that’s wintered 
out in the high country, but he ain’t; he’s 
deceivin’, sir. That young feller’s got a lot 
of strength in that slim body, and chain 
lightnin’ strength, too.” 

“So I believe,” I returned drily, likewise 
following the young man with my eyes. 
“But can you tell me how long Mr. Pen- 
hallow was away from his friends after 
they came here, or if he joined them here 
after their arrival?” 

“Why, let’s see. Hum-m-m. Two days, 
I think. His friends went to see the falls 
on Rifle Creek and he started off for the 
ones up at Shoshone, which ain’t far from 
here, you know; but he got trapsin’ around 
up there, examinin’ mineral formations, 
and stayed out two whole nights. I was 
kinder anxious, too, for though he couldn’t 
get lost if he kept to the canon, he might of 
if he climbed out of it and gone into the 
hills, or he might a got hurt. I was just 
about sendin’ a couple of men out to hunt 
for him, when who should come along but 
himself with about forty pounds of rock, 
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and white and shaky as if he’d seen a 
ghost. That’s what I tells him. Says he, 
‘I’m not sure but what I have. I’ve seen 
some queer things up that canon,’ and off 
he goes to the house, and since then not a 
word can we get out of him about his trip 
except that he got interested in minerals 
and forgot to come back. The Lutz cabins 
are up near the falls, so he didn’t want for 
a bed and some chuck. Mebbe you’d like 
to see some colts I’ve got down here in the 
river pasture. I was goin’ down to see if 
they was allright. I brand ’em next week.” 

Pondering over the intelligence I had 
gained I unconsciously assented, and 
walked along with Mr. Wentworth, wholly 
unmindful of his conversation, or at best 
but replying monosyllabically to his obser- 
vations. “So,” thought I, “that’s the way 
he accounted for his absence—white and 
shaky, no wonder, and I can easily imagine 
he saw strange sights. Poor fellow, what 
a misfortune to be so afflicted! What a 
pity—so young and so handsome, so won- 
derfully intelligent and so enthusiastic! 
Well, I will not lose sight of him until I 
see him safe in his father’s hands.” Un- 
thinkingly I had already lost sight of him, 
negligent when I thought myself the most 
unremitting. However, from this you 
must not expect that when I returned my 
bird had flown. It is an excellent oppor- 
tunity to have him do so, but truth has no 
license like fiction, and many an occasion 
for the dramatic and mysterious must pass 
unavailed of in the narration of veracious 
annals. 

Accordingly, on our return we were met 
by young Leverett, letter in hand. How 
fresh, buoyant and wholesome he looked, 
his fair delicate complexiort just tinged with 
blood, his almost flaxen hair brushed care- 
lessly back as if he loved to bare his brow 
to the soft breeze that came skipping along 
with the sunlight across the glittering 
river. In spite of what. I had heard, of 
what I knew, of what I had seen, each time 
I encountered this extraordinary young 
man it became more and more difficult for 
me to realize that in such a debonair ex- 
terior dwelt a veritable ogre, a repulsive 
Proteus that from an archangel changed 
in a flash into a ruthless demon wallowing 
in lust, and revelling in violence; and 
when the reality did force itself upon me 
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I was conscious of regarding my charge as 
a being almost uncanny, as a sort of Peter 
Schlemihl—indeed, I believe I was guilty 
more than once of assuring myself that he 
cast his silhouette on the ground. 

“You are a facile penman,’’ I said as we 
met, “or else affection dends dexterity to 
your pen. Your envelope looks bulky, and 
yet Mr. Wentworth and myself have been 
parted from you scarcely half an hour.” 

“T do write rapidly,” he replied, turning 
one of his rare smiles upon me, a smile 
radiant with perfect good-will to all man- 
kind. “I have been writing my father 
an account of the springs.” 

Mr. Wentworth now left us, taking 
young Penhallow’s letter to put in the 
mail pouch. 

“And, I presume, of your expedition 
up to Shoshone Falls,’ I continued, ob- 
serving him closely. ‘Mr. Wentworth 
has been telling me of the minerals you 
brought home, and also that your trip was 
not wholly devoid of adventure. Is the 
canyon-a haunted glen, a defile of Par- 
nassus? Does some spirit inhabit the 
cataract?” 

“Would I could regard that place with 
the levity that you do, Mr. Remboth; 
but I assure you,” and he spoke as if a 
sudden blight had depressed his mind, 
“that er—er—that I cannot—that I have 
every reason for recollecting that place 
with horror; but if you will be so kind, we 
will seek a different subject for our con- 
versation,” and I fancied that I could 
perceive in young Penhallow’s face not a 
little of that hauteur that distinguished 
his father, a hauteur that seemed to rise 
naturally from a consciousness of immense 
intellectual superiority. One could pre- 
sume to easy good-fellowship with this 
race, but at one’s peril to officious curi- 
osity. 

I was disconcerted by the reply, espe- 
cially by the manner of it. The intonation 
was somewhat frigid, but I was aware that 
my words could justly be considered as 
prying and impertinent. From his stand- 
point I had no business to intrude myself 
into his affairs. Very likely in his sight 
I might seem to be forcing myself upon him 
on the strength of a slight acquaintance 
with his father. I thought it probable, too, 
that the young man might well be curious 
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as to my presence at the ranch. I seemed 
to have neither pleasure nor business in 
view there. Recollecting how sensitive and 
suspicious of everybody he must be, I must 
spare no pains to conciliate him, even to 
enduring a little humiliation at his hands, 
for if he became alarmed from attaching 
significance to my words or manner, he 
might easily give me the slip. Yes, though 


. he should treat me a little cavalierly, I 
“must not resent it. 


I could not reckon on * 
the law to help me as yet, nor had I any 
right to violate it. 

For the remainder of the day, therefore, 
I refrained from intruding myself upon 
him, though maintaining an almost cease- 
less surveillance on his comings and goings. 


If I had given offence, it was apparently 
speedily forgotten by young Leverett, for 


that evening he joined me on a pile of cedar 
posts in front of the house, where I was 
seated, smoking my cigar, and watching 
the play of the sunset on the black, steep 
hillside, and upon the gorgeous coloring of 
the rocks which, in stupendous masses, 
formed the canyon of the Grand whence 
issued the river pell-mell and tumultuous, 
as if exulting in its freedom from the nar- 
row, constraining gorge. 

“Tt is too fine to be motionless, Mr. Rem- 
both,” said the young man. ‘What say 
you to a stroll up to the springs? It is 
scarcely half a mile to where the steam is 
rising yonder. Since I came here I have 
regularly taken the waters, morning and 
evening, and found it very salutary.” 

I assented readily, and we set out. 

“My friends will return tomorrow fore- 
noon, I expect,” he informed me, “in 
which case we shall start back for Leadville 
immediately after dinner. Half a day 
there and I must be off home. I shall be 
glad to have you accompany me; there 
is room in my carriage.” 

This arrangement squared perfectly with 
my desires. I could send my driver back 
the instant I returned to the ranch with 
a telegram for him to send at Leadville 
to Mr. Penhallow, Sr., requesting his 
immediate attendance there. Thus I 
would gain eighteen hours and avoid being 
a day or two in town alone with my charge, 
where I might find it impossible to invent 
any expedient to retard his departure for 
the East until his father should have come; 
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and again, alone with him there without 
any authority, or even a plausible pretext 
for constraining him,’it would be difficult 
to prevent his escaping my vigilance and 
leaving me, in case a return of his malady 
should prompt him to hurry off somewhere, 
where his paroxysm would be unknown. 
“Tt is excellent,” I reflected, “the way it 
has turned out.” 

I accepted almost eagerly, and expressing 
my thanks said, “You have saved me from 
the infliction of a boring repetition of my 
garrulous driver’s yarns. There lie the 
springs below us; I presume. They are a 
wonderful phenomenon, are they not? 
North of here, some hundred miles in the 
wilderness, up near Hahn’s Peak, are 
springs still more singular than these. 
They are both hot and cold, and powerfully 
medicinal. There is a sulphur spring, an 
iron spring, one that flows white like milk, 
a soda spring, and one from which the 
collective name is derived, that bubbles 
up and through the ground with a puff, 
puff puff, very like a tug-boat. What a 
vast, seething laboratory the interior, of 
the earth must be.” 

“A description equally applicable to the 
human brain,” he observed. 

“Very indeed,” I returned briefly, strug- 
gling to conceal a tinge of significance in 
my voice, “and particularly of yours, poor 
fellow,”’ I thought. 


CHAPTER IX 


We were now on the margin of the largest 
of the several springs. It gushed and bub- 
bled out near the river, and its overflow 
was almost a river itself. The strong out- 
rush of the water had formed a large and 
deep pool, perhaps twenty feet across, 
from which the steam rose in thick, sul- 
phurous clouds. The water was not en- 
durable to the immersed hand. Although 
the liquid looked clear as it flowed away, 
the pool was of a steely blue opaqueness, 

‘ something like soapy water. 

We sat down on some rocks near the edge, 
and I amused my young acquaintance with 
the account of a steer that had fallen into 
the boiling cauldron and had perished 
before he could be extricated. As I fin- 
ished I turned my head unconsciously to 
the hillside that lay to my left. Instantly 
something caught my eye there—a move- 
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ment of some kind. Attracted I gazed 
keenly, and to my surprise unmistakably 
discerned a man’s head peering down upon 
us from behind a bushy and deformed cedar. 

‘Well,’ said I in surprise, “that’s 
strange! If it were not that we are so near 
the ranch, I shotfld be inclined to think 
that some gentleman from the ‘Hole in the 
Wall’ was intent on waylaying us.” 

Young Leverett turned with a start. 
“How! What!” he exclaimed. 

I pointed with a stick I had been flicking 
pebbles into the water with, and said, “‘Do 
you make him out?” 

My companion sprang to his feet and 
turned to the point I indicated, but the 
head had disappeared. ‘‘What was it?” 
he asked, and as he turned to me I saw his 
face was pale and scared. 

Evidently the poor fellow’s nerves were 
excessively sensitive to the slightest shock, 
that is, during his sane moments, for at 
Aspen he had been utterly bold and callous, 
evincing nothing like squeamishness. Had 
it not been for my knowledge of him, I 
should have felt no little contempt at dis- 
covering what otherwise would have ap- 
peared as a timorousness in keeping with 
his ethereal aspect; but as it was I felt 
that his apprehension was to be imputed 
rather to a highly wrought and delicately 
balanced nervous system than to pusil- 
lanimity. 

“Just some curious fellow peering at 
us from up the hillside yonder,” I replied 
carelessly; but now it was that I felt a 
throb of fear, for my eyes, accustomed to 
long vision among the hills, had perceived 
among the cedars a glint that I knew was 
the sun glancing on the barrel of a rifle or 
a six-shooter. The sun was set to us but 
its rays were still tilting up higher and 
higher against the dark, steep slope of the 
mountain. “A hunter most probably,” I 
continued speciously, though I knew that 
at that season no game was to be found so 
low down. ‘They are like children some- 
times, these natives, and love to gawk at 
a distance upon objects they are diffident 
of approaching; but come, fill your cup, 
Mr. Penhallow, and drink. We must 
hasten back to be in time for supper.” 

“T have half a mind to throw it in the 
spring,” he muttered to himself in abstrac- 
tion. 
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“Throw what?” I asked, “the cup? 
Nothing valuable, I hope, for you could 
never find it again in those smoky depths.” 

“T meant the formula,” he said with an 
anxious look on his face. “Do you know 
that lately I have been haunted with fears 
of someone attacking me in order to possess 
himself with my secret. There are mil- 
lions there, Mr. Remboth,” he concluded 
with a forced smile and tapping his breast. 

The occurrences that had amazed me 
in Aspen had completely driven from my 
mind all remembrance of the wonderful 
formula for gold extraction; but now the 
recollection returned with a bound, causing 
me to marvel that an unbalanced intellect 
could yet have periods of such lucidity 
as to grapple with scientific research and 
achieve such a monumental discovery. 

“T fear you are morbid,’ I said soothingly. 
“Recollect, no one around here knows of 
your secret except myself, and I assure 
you I meditate no assault on you,” and 
I smiled. 

“T wish I knew as much to a certainty— 
that is to say, that no one knows my secret 
here but you; but I fear the contrary.” 

“Come, Leverett—that is, Mr. Penhal- 
low, fill your cup, and let us be going. 
Dusk is already tumbling down these hill- 
sides, and we shall certainly be late for 
supper. Come, let us hasten. Cheerful 
lights, the hum of voices, a sizzling steak, 
will dispel your gloomy fancies.” 

He stooped and filled his cup, and while 
he was doing so I searched the hillside 
again; but nothing stirred there now, and 
I began to laugh at my own fears. The 
young man sighed heavily as he finished 
his draught, and I was astonished when, 
as he rose, he instinctively put his arm 
through mine and leaned quite heavily 
upon me as we started off. 

The sigh, the expression on his face, half 
sorrowful, half dejected, and the appealing 
touch of his arm that was trembling now, 
awakened my tenderest solicitude. Some- 
how I thought that he felt depressed and 
lonely, and cleaved to me as to a parent 
for support, comfort and protection. Un- 
consciously, as had been his own embrace 
of my arm, I stroked the soft white hand 
that nestled on my sleeve, and recked not 
of my act-till I noticed him looking up at 
me with an ineffable air of gratitude and 
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appeal. His eyes were luminous as a 
woman’s. I felt almost embarrassed, as 
if indeed he had been a woman, and could 
find no words to say, and so we walked on. 

This new insight into his extraordinary 
character was very pleasing to me, and I 
deplored again and again the calamity 
that in inexorable periods swept down 
upon him, changing all that sweetness, 
grace and excellence into loathsome in- 
sanity. . 

I had been so intent on allaying the 
trepidation of my companion aroused by 
the lurker on the hillside, and so predis- 
posed to attribute all he said or did to the 
disorganization of his mind, that it had 
not occurred to me that, in case he had 
been indiscreet enough.to mention in that 
wild country his possession of his precious 
document, his apprehensions were quite 
rational and well-founded. Throughout 
the hills were many evil characters, men 
who under cover of punching cows, pros- 
pecting, or hunting were ever on the look- 
out for an opportunity to “rustle” a few 
unbranded calves, steal a good horse, hold 
up a train, or, at a pinch, even an unwary 
tourist who ventured alone too remotely 
into the hills. They were.a pest almost 
ineradicable in the thinly settled country 
of those days, and even now with ranches 
comparatively near together in the low 
country, with telephone wires crossing all 
parts of the region, even connecting with 
stations of the government forest reserves 
far up on the open range,—train robbery, 
horse and cattle stealing, and other out- 
rages are still frequent enough to occasion 
no great stupefaction, and the perpetrators 
have excellent chances of making their 
escape to their Wyoming stronghold, where 
even a sheriff dare not venture. If, then, 
young Penhallow had divulged his secret, 
he might thank his stars if no attempt were 
made to deprive him of it. 

“By the way, Mr. Penhallow,” I in- 
quired as we struck out through the sage- 
brush flat extending before us to the ranch 
where lights were passing and re-passing 
before the windows, “you have not told 
anyone here of your discovery, have you, 
or that you carry the paper containing it 
with you?” 

He looked at me a moment indecisively 
and then replied, but with a troubled face’ 

? 
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“Not even my companions who have gone 
to the Cliffs are aware of it.” 

This did not satisfy me. In the event of 
his custody of such priceless papers having 
transpired, the circumstance of the man 
on the hillside became highly suspicious. 

Here was mystery indeed; but then came 
the thought of the young man’s mental 
state, causing me to reflect that his trip 
to Shoshone was, after all, but a subterfuge 
to cover his escapade at Aspen, or, if he 
was really in earnest as he seemed, a mere 
hallucination, but I had to rest content, 
merely admonishing him to be extremely 
careful. 

We were now come to the ranch, and 
were soon seated at the table with Mr. 
Wentworth, his family and hired help; 
but the bountiful meal, the lights and 
chatter of conversation passed without the 
sedative effect on the young man that I 
had expected. His demeanor throughout 
was abstracted. He continually cast fur- 
tive glances about the table, as if momently 
fearing the presence of some unwelcome 
visitor. 

At length when the meal was finished he 
rose abruptly, paused at the door inde- 
cisively, as if dreading to go out alone, 
then passed through, and I heard him 
walking down the long, dark hallway to 
his room. 


CHAPTER X 


Obviously my charge wished to be by 
himself, and as anxiously as I desired to 
keep him under my eyes until I knew he 
was safe in bed, I turned in the opposite 
direction as I heard his door open and shut, 
for I had not the slightest pretext for ob- 
truding myself upon him, and entered the 
great living room where the laborers and 
two or three cowboys were grouped, rolling 
cigarettes before filing out to the bunk- 
house. I was mentally resolved, however, 
that so long as my self-imposed charge 
remained in his present state, which I 
feared presaged another ebullition of his 
madness, I would sleep with my ears 
open. 

Mr. Wentworth now sat down beside 
me and lighted his pipe. He was a pros- 
perous man, accustomed from early youth 
to the dangers and hardships of cattle- 
growing, and though he had received, per- 
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haps, more than the rudiments of education 
his uncouth environment had neutralized 
its effects, and his mind, in consequence, 
was rough as well as his body. He was, 
however, a worthy, well-meaning man, and 
an entertaining companion, for he had been 
a cowboy in the Panhandle, and the length 
of the old Texas trail in the days, not very 
long before, when enormous herds of wild, 
rangey, long-haired cattle were put in 
motion in the South to be grazed along a 
dusty, interminable trail, to the virgin 
pastures of Colorado and Wyoming. 

I sat with him some time when, ceasing 
his reminiscences, he proposed a toddy and 
bed. The toddy was a potent one, as was 
to be expected, and being imbibed after 
the soporific effects of a quiet evening of 
story-listening before a blazing pinon fire 
in an open stove—the evenings were yet 
chilly—disposed me powerfully for bed. 
We parted at the door of the store-room in 
which we had taken our “‘night-caps,” Mr. 
Wentworth to inhale a few breaths of crisp 
air on the porch before making all snug 
for the night—the doors, of course, were 
never locked—and I to seek my room down 
the long, dim entry two doors past young 
Penhallow’s. 

I stopped when I rdached the latter’s 
door and listened. I heard the rustle of 
bed clothes and a long sigh. Poor fellow, 
he was lying restlessly awake. Proceeding, 
I entered my own room, throwing up the 
window to let the cool, clear air rush in, 
and dissipate my drowsiness. Hastily un- 
dressing, I got into bed, firmly resolved to 
lie awake awhile, and listen for any sounds 
from the room where my young friend lay, 
intending in half an hour to get up, steal 
down the passageway, and assure myself 
that he was asleep, and in no immediate 
danger of a seizure; but the very fact of 
my having so charged myself with vigi- 
lance rendered it the more difficult for 
me to keep awake, and, with the fast 
weakening resolution of a drowsy man, I 
was endeavoring to persuade myself to 
crawl out of my warm, snug nest and try 
again the efficacy of the open window in 
dispelling my somnolence, when I was 
startled into action by the sudden remem- 
brance that I had completely forgotten to 
send back my driver to Leadville with the 
telegram to young Leverett’s father. 
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Three hours had been lost, but it was not 
yet too late. 

Arising hurriedly, I lit my candle, 
jumped into my shoes, trousers, shirt and 
coat, wrote the message, and without 
noise, opened my door and groped my way 
down the hall into the living-room, opened 
the outer door and stepped into the star- 
shot night. 

My route to the bunk-house led me past 
the long, log wing in which my own room 
and young Penhallow’s were situated. 
The candle light gleamed feebly from my 
open window, but from the young man’s 
poured the stronger radiance of a lamp, a 
privilege accorded him that he might not 
be deprived of his accustomed lucubra- 
tions. I knocked up the inmates of the 
bunk-house and asked for my driver to 
step to the threshold for a moment. 

As may be imagined, his temper, some- 
what crusty with old age at best, was not 
improved by this extraordinary summons, 
and when I informed him that I required 
of him nothing less than to harness up at 
that unreasonable hour and start back in 
the dead of night over a rough and lonely 
road, he first regarded me with a stare of 
utter stupefaction, then blinked one eye 
and swopped cheeks with the quid of 
tobacco he had gone to sleep with, and 
then, like a volcano burst out irefully, 
“T’ll be G— d— if I will!” 

But I possessed a persuasion better than 
honeyed utterance or any sense of obli- 
gation incurred—I had treated him liber- 
ally on the way dowh—and I now exerted 
it. “I have a despatch of the greatest 
moment to be sent from Leadville as soon 
as horseflesh can get it there,” I said decid- 
edly. “I want you to start back instantly 
with it, and I’ll give you twenty-five dollars 
in excess of your regular fare.” 

“That’s a language I can savvy,” he 
returned, mollified at once, and very eager 
now to be accommodating. He went back 
into the gloom of the bunk-house that was 
flaring here and there with spluttering 
gleams of profanity occasioned by a half 
dozen rough men being suddenly disturbed 
from sound sleep, and lighting a candle, 
returned to the door. “Now,” said he 
distrustfully, “just let me see a page or two 
of that there book you quoted from; it 
sounds better to me than Scriptur’, and 


I reckons a heap sight better for the body 
if it ain’t for the soul.” 

I drew out my pocketbook and counted 
the proper amount of gold and silver into 
his shrivelled, eager hand. 

“Now, neighbor, I’m goin’,” was the 
satisfactory response, “an’ for your sake 
I wish them sorrel mares had the devil 
behind ’em.” 

“T’m inclined to think that perhaps they 
have,” I said with a dry smile. 


He grinned. ‘Well, I’ll make as quick 


a trip as I can, an’ don’t you never doubt it, 
for that there twenty-five dollars ain’t 
worth nothin’ ’til I get to Leadville.” 

To make sure of not being hoodwinked, 
for old age in the West doesn’t always 
operate to improve one’s scrupulousness 
but rather tends to quicken and perfect it, 
I accompanied him to the long, low range 
of stables intent on seeing him actually off, 
and stayed with him until he had “hooked” 
up and driven away, and even then I waited 
until I heard the pole gate creak that gave 
egress onto the road. 

I heard the wheels roll over the hard, 
smooth stretch to the base of the steep 
hills and then rattle on up the stony as- 
cent. He was off in earnest, there was no 
doubt of that, and I started back as fast 
as I could get into bed again. 

The verbal pyrotechnics from the bunk- 
house had gone out, the distant sound of 
the wagon climbing up over the black, 
silent hills, and the swish of the river were 
the only sounds. It was a perfect Colo- 
rado night; the heavens clear and purple, 
resplendent with stars as thick as shattered 
grain upon a field. Millions and millions 
of them glittered, clear and distinct in that 
rarefied air that are invisible to the eye in 
low altitudes, and they seemed to hang 
scarce a hundred yards overhead. To the 
south was the Milky Way, dotted with 
stars, stretched across the bosom of the sky 
like some great marshal’s decorated scarf. 
It was all so fathomless, so sublime, so 
vast with ordered motion, so awfully silent, 
that, accustomed as I was to such scenes, 
I.paused to drink it in, feeling my whole 
being loosening itself for the moment from 
the sordid environment of life, and respond 
with thrills of freedom to that glorious, 
indisputable evidence of Supremacy. How 
petty and mean my strivings and my 
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ambitions seemed. I was conscious ther 
of a soul; I could feel it dilate and delight. 
I yearned to get nearer that Omnipotence 
demonstrating so clearly Its goodness in 
such an inconceivable perfection of the 
beautiful, and for a moment I was seized 
with a frantic desire to contemptuously 
fling from me my sordid and mundane 
aspirations, to lift my being from the 
slough of trivial daily life, and strive, 
struggle and pant to know the Deity, to 
feel Him, to lay myself before Him, not in 
grovelling worship, but in grateful rever- 
ence, with perfect confidence and serene 
elation: Ah! better than home, better 
than friends, better than lightning fame, 
better than inordinate power and the most 
dazzling worldly success was the great 
Power so obvious everywhere in that won- 
derful night, that Power I saw not, that 
I could reach out and touch not, and which 
I felt that I knew not. I no longer mar- 
velled at the gratification Socrates found 
in life, for verily I then felt that I would 
rather endure poverty with a smile from the 
Almighty than revel in riches a stranger 
to Him. Alas for human nature! It was 
cold; I was thinly clad; I began to shiver, 
and the discomfort of the miserable body 
dispelled the brief interval of intellectual 
manumission. I shivered again and be- 
came—hopelessly a man. 

On I strode. There gleamed the little 
light. of my candle, separated from the 
broad shaft of my young friend’s lamp by 
a spire of thick blackness. Suddenly from 
out the shadow separating the two reflec- 
tions, directly into the lamplight, stepped 
a human form. It turned for an instant 
toward me, and I almost recoiled as I 
recognized Leverett Penhallow—recoiled! 
ay, shrunk back in horror, for he was hag- 
gard, unkempt, and, in the distortion of 
the light, ghastly! Like a vanishing appari- 
tion he disappeared in the gloom. 

For a moment I was too startled to move; 
then I tip-toed after him, determined to 
come up to him, and constrain him by 
actual force if he should seem bent on 
leaving the premises. For a minute it 
seemed as if I could detect the sound of his 
feet, and once or twice I thought I ob- 
served his figure where it loomed blacker 
than the shadows, but he quickly vanished, 
and I knew not which way he had gone. 
I followed several directions at random 
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until I was some distance from the house, 
and then, disheartened and heavily op- 
pressed with a vague uneasiness that 
seemed to envelop me like a gloomy cloud, 
I turned back. 

On passing Penhallow’s room I fancied 
I heard a sound within. I stopped and 
listened. Yes, I heard a few steps, and 
then the creak of the bed as someone got 
into it. I breathed a sigh of relief. “He 
has returned, after all,’ I thought. ‘Poor 
fellow! Irritated no doubt by his inability 
to sleep, he probably climbed out of his 
window fearing lest he disturb someone 
passing down the hall, to stretch his legs 
and breathe in the fresh air, hoping it 
would restore his composure. Doubtless 
he was upset by the circumstance at the 
springs this evening; it requires, I know, 
very little to distress one so susceptibly 
constituted. He will probably sleep now, 
and I had better get my own rest, too.” 


CHAPTER XI 


It was six o’clock when I awoke. My 
room, facing the east, was alive, dancing 
with sunlight, but its cheerfulness entered 
not into me. I was thoroughly in the 
dumps, and, unable to ascribe my condi- 
tion to any adequate cause. I was also 
irritable. Of course, the excitement of the 
night before and a rest more or less fitful in 
consequence, were enough to cloud one’s 
humor a little; but why did I feel down- 
right melancholy, nervous and troubled 
with vague unrest? I lingered in bed until, 
in sheer desperation, I sprang out, intent 
on a brisk walk before breakfast, hoping 
that activity would restore my equanimity. 
The air was too keen for a dilatory toilet. 
I jumped into my underclothes, had just 
raised my spluttering face from the basin 
when, clear and distinct in that diamond 
air, came the sharp report of a rifle, not 
exactly near, yet sounding so. 

There was nothing remarkable in this 
rifle shot—a coyote, a chicken hawk, half 
a dozen trivial occasions might have drawn 
a shot from one of the numerous men about 
the premises; but the report had come from 
the direction of the springs and instantly 
associated itself in my mind with the 
mysterious individual on the hillside of the 
evening before. My composure, which the 
souse in the hard, cold water had somewhat 
revived, now expired, figuratively kicking 
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up its heels. I was seized with a sudden, 
unreasoning alarm, and a succession of dire 
forebodings. 

Finishing dressing as hastily as if I was 
in the cabin of a sinking ship, I hurried 
out into thecorridor and knocked insistently 
on Penhallow’s door. Noreply. I hurried 
on into the living-room. No one was there, 
Mr. Wentworth being around the stables 
or corrals at that. hour, probably, and his 
family engaged in the kitchen. Recollect- 
ing that Penhallow had mentioned his 
habit of drinking the water regularly night 
and morning, I decided to walk to the 
springs, hoping to meet him, and to re- 
assure myself that the rifle shot to which 
I was attaching so much unreasonable 
dread, had no connection whatever with 
him. 

I had crossed the threshold when I be- 
thought me that I had left my revolver 
swinging in its shoulder-holster over the 
back of a chair in my room. On such an 
occasion a six-shooter is sometimes more 
efficacious than a prayer, and I returned 
to get it. Some impulse led me to knock 
again on the young man’s door, and re- 
ceiving, of course, no response, I turned 
the knob and swung it open, craning my 
head into the chamber. The bedclothes, 
evidencing his good training, were thrown 
orderly over the foot of the bed to air. A 
Gladstone valise lay open on the table 
and other objects indicating the temporary 
stay of a traveler were about. I turned 
now to go back when my eye fell on the 
boards at my feet. A dirty slip of paper 
lay there. Stooping, I picked it up and 
turned it over. There were a few words 
inscribed upon it, and apparently, like a 
palimpsest, some original writing had been 
- erased to provide sufficient surface on the 
one fairly clean side for the sender’s mes- 
sage. I read the following: “I want to 
see you again; come in the morning.” 

Of course, I instantly connected this 
scrawl with the occurrences at the springs, 
although there was no reason to do so, for 
the note might allude to the meeting with 
someone weeks before in Leadville, or 
elsewhere, perhaps some mining man or 
prospector, and nothing was more likely 
than that young Leverett, on discovering 
t, perhaps, in his pocket where it had been 
ying forgotten, had carelessly tossed it 
rom him. It was somewhat crumpled, as 
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if crushed in the hand, as one would natu- 
rally do before throwing it away, and this 
seemed to substantiate the supposition. 
Again, it might not belong to the young 
man at all, but to some previous occupant 
of the apartment, perhaps had been found 
by Leverett in a drawer and tossed care- 
lessly away; but, of course, in my present 
pessimistic and perturbed state I was 
resolved beforehand against all reasonable 
explanation, and bent on fastening to it 
the most dread and mysterious import my 
ingenuity could devise. I tucked the slip 
of paper into my pocket, shut the door and 
was off again. 

Half way to the springs my heart gave 
a great bound of relief. Leverett Penhallow 
was coming along the road toward me. 
He was walking leisurely, and apparently 
in deep abstraction, his hands thrust into 
his hip pockets, his head bent down. He 
did not see me, so engrossed he was, until 
the tip of my shadow lay beneath his eye, 
and then he looked up with a start and 
an exclamation—I could almost have 
thought, with an oath. 

As he lifted his head I involuntarily 
recoiled. Great Heavens, his madness was 
in full force upon him! I beheld the man 
of the dance hall in Aspen. With the ex- 
clamation he had uttered I had caught the 
strong, reeking breath of whiskey. His 
eyes glittered malignantly; his form shook 
and trembled as if with the ague; his face 
was more than white—it was ghastly and 
cadaverous; but what astonished me most 
was the end of a livid scar that, in his ex- 
cited state, seemed to twitch with the 
pulsing of his blood, just showing beyond 
the hair of his tempie. There, then,: was 
the mark of the bullet, rendered visible 
now, no doubt, by the violent suffusion - 
from his heart, and because his hair, matted 
with perspiration, no longer curled light 
and fluffy over the wound. 

My mind acted rapidly in that moment. 
I must exhibit no surprise, manifest no 
nervousness, but cool, tranquil and appar- 
ently indifferent, endeavor to calm his 
excitement, to pour oil on the seething, 
whirling vortex of his mind and by the 
utmost concentration of my own mental 
faculties, seek to subdue and govern him. 

‘Well, Leverett,” I said in a casual 
voice, “have you been having your custo- 
mary morning draught? You deserve 
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great credit. I cannot force myself to 
stomach that vile stuff; it tastes to my 
palate as sewerage smells.” 

The young man regarded me intently 
for a moment, his eyes opened wide, and 
then he broke into a reckless laugh, a laugh 
that sounded derisive and insolent, but, 
of course, it did not affront me. “It is 
pretty rank,” he said, his mirth fading into 
an impudent grin, ‘‘and I think it will taste 
worse with time. But how do you find 
yourself this morning, pardner? I must 
not allow your solicitude for me to render 
me negligent of a reciprocal courtesy, and 
so, neighbor, howdy? You seem to have 
an aversion to good, honest, purifying 
sulphur, such as the springs contain; but 
I have deemed it wise to accustom myself 
to it, ay, evén to nurse a penchant for it, 
in case of any disappointment in my future 
destination, you know. The wise man 
prepareth for all contingencies. I drink 
sulphur to fortify me against the next 
world, and whiskey to fortify me against 
this, as Antiochus the Great exempted him- 
self from poison by the habit of daily 
swallowing antidotes. Perhaps, old pal, 
you'll excuse my not calling you by name, 
but by all the little shimmering angels in 
Heaven, I’m damned if I’ve ever met you 
before; perhaps, if you won’t drink the 
water, you'll take a pull at this,” and he 
drew a bottle from his breast. 

I deemed it wise to humor him, though 
his flippant and blasphemous utterance 
shocked me, and accordingly I just tasted 
the liquor and handed the bottle back. 

‘Well, we shall soon be back in Lead- 
ville,” I said, for the sake of saying some- 
thing. “I suppose you’re very anxious to 
be traveling eastward to your father, after 
so long an absence.” 

“Oh, very!” was the sarcastic reply. 
“You know I love and honor Father Aaron 
next to dear Jesus Himself, so much so, 
Mr. What’s-your-name, that I shall be 
off for Leadville inside of an hour. I have 
an important engagement to keep there.” 

“Within an hour!’ I exclaimed. ‘Surely 
you won’t disappoint your friends by start- 
ing off before they return from the Cliffs.”’ 

“T’m really afraid I’ll have to,” was the 
drawling reply, and he gave me an impu- 
dent leer; ‘“‘and so I’ll just bid you good- 
day, my dear friend, and hope to meet you 
hereafter—if not in this world why then 
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in the next. And take a friend’s advice, 
old fellow, and dose up on sulphur at the 
springs there, so that, if ever the day 
should come, you can disappoint the devil. 
Good-bye to you,” and he started to pass 
on. 

I laid a detaining hand on his arm. 
“You had better wait and go with me, 
Leverett,” I said. 

He gave a start and turned on me furi- 
ously. “‘Who in the name of Hell are 
you?” he demanded. 

“As you know well, Leverett,” I replied 
softly, though I winced at his words, “I 
am an acquaintance of your father, and I 
hope also a friend of yours.” 

“Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast,” he said mockingly. - 

I tightened my grasp on his sleeve. 
“Come, come with me, Leverett,” I said 
persuasively; and the next thing I knew 
a very pretty little nickel-plated revolver 
was poked directly into my face. 

“Hands off, dear friend,’”’ was the com- 
mand, accompanied by a dare-devil look. 

Considerably crestfallen, and not a little 
alarmed, I instantly complied. 

“Now I will again bid you good-bye,” 
and leaving me utterly disgruntled by this 
turn of affairs, he started off post haste. 
I turned and watched him. At the junc- 
tion of the Leadville road with the path 
from the springs to Mr. Wentworth’s 
ranch, he entered the former, going east. 
Apparently he had no idea of returning to 
the house at present. I dared not follow 
him. In his present demented state there 
would be no second of reflection between 
the drawing of that glittering little popgun 
and a press of the trigger. He was beyond 
distinguishing friend from stranger. Did 
madness ever before, I wondered, assume 
such a guise of cool, truculent effrontery? 

“T will walk on as far as the springs,” 
I said to myself, “‘and collect my thoughts 
before returning to the ranch,” and so 
saying, I proceeded. 

Mad men, like drunken men, are pro- 
verbially immune from accident. The 
mysterious taint in the blood, or some 
trifling but erroneous convulsion of the 
brain, in the one case, or the fumes 
of alcohol in the other that engulf 
the mind in chaos, apparently exert 
some tutelary influence over the help- 
less body; but I doubted if much 
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reliance could be placed on such a theory 
if young Penhallow strayed off into those 
precipitous wilds, into that wilderness of 
hills which after a bit look all alike and 
indistinguishable, a maze of Nature far 
more complex and intricate than the fabu- 
lous labyrinth of Crete. And then I was 
brutal enough to suggest to myself that 
perhaps, after all, an accidental death in 
those craggy solitudes, with none but 
buzzards and coyotes to take cognizance of 
his fate, would be more merciful than the 
plan I was attempting to prosecute, 
namely, of delivering him into the hands 
of his father to be incarcerated in some 
retreat, and relinquished to the tender 
offices of human vultures and jackals, for 
I was skeptical of there being much human- 
ity behind those grim walls where men 
abandoned by reason are remitted to the 
charge of those not sufficiently removed by 
breeding and education from the tempta- 
tion of little minds to play the tyrant over 
their fellow-creatures. 

Men of delicate, humane sensibilities 
find the bloody slaughter in the killing beds 
of the great stock yards really uncongenial, 
not to say repugnant, and decline the 
remuneration to be obtained there. Those 
who are employed there are debarred from 
the privilege of jury duty on the ground 
that their occupation tends to brutalize 
them; yet the jailers and keepers of our 
public institutions who have the correction 
and treatment of insanity, are but little 
better endowed with understanding and 
compassion. The complacent public is 
unaware of this, but the victims are quite 
convinced of it. The herding and grazing 
and slaughtering of half wild cattle makes 
men brutes; the herding of half wild men 
makes them devils. 


CHAPTER XII 


I was now arrived at the springs. Un- 
consciously I walked around its margin, 
observing a coyote’s track in the soft earth, 
and thinking it a little remarkable to see 
there, for the water was undrinkable for 
an animal. I sat down on the rocks where 
young Penhallow and myself had lingered 
on that memorable evening. The ground 
around was saturated with alkaline exuda- 
tions, powdery like discolored slack lime, 
and the whole atmosphere was heavy with 
the mephitis from the springs. Firm-look- 
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ing, it was soft and yielding beneath the 
tread. As I seated myself on the rocks a 
stain of different hue, and more pronounced, 
met my eye. It was dark red, and directly 
at my feet. “Iron,” I thought, and bent 
over to grasp a handful of the tinctured 
soil, curious to examine it. 

It was wet, and as I shook my hand free 
of it its dye remained steadfast behind. 
I shuddered; it suggested blood. Invol- 
untarily my mind uttered blood. 
tinized it more closely and reason pro- 
nounced it blood. I shuddered again and 
instinctively cried out in horror; a sudden 
nausea seized my throat. The man on 
the hillside, where was he? I looked 
around, my imagination running riot, and 
teeming with all sorts of dreadful sugges- 
tions. Everything was sunny and peaceful; 
the air silent save for the hum of flies. 
Blood! Whose blood! How came it there? 
And then I laughed, laughed heartily. 
‘Well, I declare,” I said to myself, im- 
mensely relieved with the solution that 
came to me, “I’m fast getting as timorous 
and credulous as a child frightened by ghost 
stories at dark. Why, of course, there are 
coyote tracks, and I heard the rifle shot, 
and here is the coyote’s blood.”” The man 
of the hillside began to assume very inno- 
cent proportions. 

I rose and started on my way back, care- 
fully scanning the black cedar slopes in 
quest of the demented young man, but not 
so much as a shadow betrayed him. I 
reached the junction where he had turned 
into the road toward the mountain and 
glanced up it. There, not a hundred yards 
ahead was the fugitive, astride a buckskin 
horse, trotting unconcernedly off. I shouted 
out his name; he turned and waved his 
hand derisively, spurred his horse and 
was off at a gallop. 

“Well, I have done my best,” I said to 
myself dejectedly. ‘‘He’s away on another 
mad spree and doubtless will return when 
it’s over. Nevertheless I shall keep on 
to Leadville when his friends get back. 
He’s as likely to turn up there as anywhere. 
Now I will go back to the house and get 
ready to leave with the return of the Cliff 
climbers. I will explain the circumstances 
and request a passage from the other occu- 
pants of Penhallow’s carriage.” 

At the first gate I met Mr. Wentworth, 
“You are out early,” he said. 


I scru- ° 
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Too profoundly interested with the mat- 
ter in hand to reply, I initiated my own 
line of conversation. ‘Did Mr. Penhallow 
say where he was going?” 

“Going? How do you mean?” asked Mr. 
Wentworth in surprise. 

“When he set off this morning,” I ex- 
plained. 

“Set off! Do you mean he’s gone away?” 

“Why, I just now saw him galloping up 
the road.” 

“Galloping up— Oh-h-h, Milt!” he 
shouted to a man who was engaged in 
bracing a fence corner a few yards away. 
“Did Penhallow take a _ horse this 
morning?” 

“No, not that I know of,” was the reply. 
“T see him settin’ off afoot as usual to the 
springs. He ain’t come back yet.” 

“Are you sure it was him?” persisted 
Mr. Wentworth addressing me. 

‘Positive,’ I replied. ‘‘I spoke to him.” 

“What sort of a horse was he on?” 

“Buckskin with two white hind feet.” 

“Know any buckskin horse with two 
white hind feet around here, Milt?” called 
out Mr. Wentworth to his man. 

“Some feller up to the cabin has got 
one; stranger hereabouts. I see him up 
to Speck Baker’s last Sunday—tall, light- 
haired feller.” 

Mr. Wentworth looked at me. ‘Kind 
of a mysterious young man,” he said drily. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I replied, disin- 
clined to render Mr. Wentworth privy to 
the truth. “A little peculiar, no doubt; 
but he comes honestly by it. I’m ac- 
quainted with his father—a very rich and 
most excellent, but very eccentric man.” 

“T’m a little suspicious of rich men’s 
sons who come idlin’ out West here,” said 
Mr. Wentworth. 

“Tt is strange how a man with any means 
should care to tarry out here, but young 
Penhallow is only passing through from 
two years’ foreign travel.” 

“Yes, so he said; but how about this here 
horse?”’ continued Mr. Wentworth tena- 
ciously. ‘How should Mr. Penhallow on 
his way home from Europe be ridin’ a 
horse belongin’ to a stranger up at the 
Lusk cabins?” 

“Why,” I said, “you know he was up 
the canyon; perhaps he got acquainted with 
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the owner up there, and chancing to meet 
him this morning, borrowed the animal 
for a spiri.” 

“Well, mebbe, but it don’t sound likely 
to me,” was the incredulous reply. 

How, indeed, should Leverett Penhallow 
be riding a horse belonging to a mysterious 
stranger hanging out up in Shoshone can- 
yon when, according to my presumptions 
the young man had never been there at 
all, merely pretending to have been in 
order to account for his lapse of sanity in 
Aspen? “Unless,” I thought, “he did 
actually go there, and went from there to 
Aspen, which he might readily have done 
on horseback, perhaps on the very horse 
he now bestrode.”’ 

Bidding Mr. Wentworth good-morning, 
I returned to the house a little belated for 
breakfast. I now began to wait anxiously 
for young Penhallow to come back, hoping 
against hope that his attack would not 
outlast the morning, and his friends’ 
arrival from the Cliff and departure for 
Leadville. In any event I determined not 
to await him, for his effects were still in his 
room at the ranch, his bill as yet unpaid, 
so that he must return there first before 
following us on to Leadville, which, of 
course, he must do in order to get the east- 
bound train. Meanwhile I was anxious 
to join his father and have him by my side 
when next I encountered his insane son. 

Shortly before noon the tourists from 
down the river arrived. They were not a 
little surprised at the absence of their 
companion. I could see that they were 
annoyed; they were not disposed to delay 
their own departure on account of him. To 
my request for permission to accompany 
them, they very graciously accorded me a 
seat in one of the vehicles. 

An elderly gentleman in the party per- 
suaded his companions after dinner to 
wait an hour in the hopes of Penhallow’s 
return; but the time came, and still he 
was absent. The two carriages were then 
brought around to the door, and we climbed 
in and drove off. I had arranged with 
Mr. Wentworth to send me instant word 
to Leadville by courier in case young 
Leverett, on coming back, evinced no 
immediate intention of following us to 
Leadville. 


(To be continued ) 
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T WAS more than a convention—it 
surpassed in ability, enthusiasm and 
catholicity the bounds of a mere 
assembly; there was too much en- 
thusiasm, originality and individual- 
ity to call it a conclave—it was in- 

deed a renaissance of the spirit of 1776 
and theearly Continental Congress, wherein 
men met together devoted to the common 
interest, and without conventional forms 
or traditional observance, to give expres- 
sion to mutual sentiment. The genius of 
the age was never more graphically per- 
sonified than in the congress of Associated 
Advertising Clubs of America, assembled 
during the first week of August in Boston. 

The proceedings as distinctively reflected 
the thought of the nation as the fiery deci- 
sion and action of the Tea Party in 1775. 
Several days before the time of meeting, 
delegates began coming from the several 
states, towns and cities, of every section 
of the country, all aglow with civic and 
national patriotism. Two thousand men 
and women of live-wire energy, keen and 
clever in observation, witty, incisive and 
effective in comment and conversation, 
formed cohorts representing the aggressive 
publicity forces of every section of the 
great republic. 

‘k * * 

How fitting it was that the opening 
meeting was held at Faneuil Hall, and cer- 
tainly the scenes and events of that August 
morning will long remain an impressive 
memory with everyone present. Delegates 
from every section, North, West, South 
and East, entered with reverence and took 
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their places in the very seats wherein audi- 
tors have listened to the fiery yet convinc- 
ing appeals of Samuel Adams, James Otis, 
John Hancock, Daniel Webster, Wendell 
Phillips and Edward Everett. Gaily 
adorned with badges, and with flags and 
banners proudly displayed, the delegates 
from the various states entered the his- 
toric old hall, with that sober sense of civic 
responsibility that here created a nation 
and now keeps its spirit alive and undying. 

At the very outset it was evident that 
this assembly was to strike the keynote 
of a notable international gathering—a 
congress-of the nation to deliberate upon 
the greatest forces that have marked the 
progress of civilization and prosperity in 
modern times. 

The gavel of President Dobbs was pow- 
erless to restrain the enthusiasm -when 
the English delegation marched in and 
were given seats of honor at the right 
of the rostrum in the hall, in which the 
neglected children of the mother country 
had assembled, remonstrated, warned and 
defied until it became indeed a “‘Cradle of 
Liberty.”” The delegates from Toronto, 
clad in the storied garb of “‘Auld Scotia,” 
followed soon after, bearing aloft a banner 


emblazoned with the word “Reciprocity.” 


This one scene did as much to illuthinate 
the spirit of that treaty as the deciding 
vote at Washington. 
The old platform from which so man 

eminent men ‘have spoken was decorated 
with flowers and shrubs. In the rear hung 
the famous painting of Webster, uttering 
the imperishable sentiment “Liberty and 
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GREETINGS BEING EXTENDED AT THE SOUTH STATION 
Governor Eberhart of Minnesota (center) and the Minnesota delegation were met at the South Station by the Governor's staff of Massachusetts and Acting Mayor Collins 


Union, now and forever, one and insep- 
arable.” 

The portrait of Peter Faneuil, descendant 
of Huguenot refugees, who originally gave 
the hall to the city of Boston to serve 
forever as a forum of free speech, seemed 
to smile in the sunlight, while the band 
played national airs and the old-time favor- 
ite songs. Everybody instinctively joined 
in the chorus and the English delegates 
rose and cheered as the audience sang 
“God Save the King,” mingled with the 
words of ““My Country, ’Tis of Thee,” for 
one tune sufficed to blend the sentiment of 
both peoples. The Pilgrim Publicity Asso- 
ciation of New England, the hosts of the 
occasion, opened the fireworks by intro- 
ducing the Glee Club, who sang the thril- 
ling chorus of ‘“My Hero,” adapted to the 
following appropriate words: 

Come! Come! A song for Boston, 
Our hearts are true,— 

Come! Come! Our voices raising 
We'll sing it through. — 

Come! Come! Naught can efface her. 

Our voices blending now to praise her 
Beyond compare! 

Rise! Rise! A toast to Boston, 
Hail, Boston, fair! 


They sang a Boston greeting and arose 
en masse when the word “‘rise’”’ was reached, 
and with uplifted hands gave the grand, 
hailing sign of greeting as they sang “Hail, 
Boston, Hail” and the splendid climatic 
chords of that chorus rolled out under the 
roof with militant fervor. The welcome 
was rendered in expressive words to the 
tune of ‘‘Put on Your Old Gray Bonnet.” 
The chorus was sung with particular zest: 


Just put your badge on, stranger, 
And there’ll be no danger 
That you'll miss our welcome, loud and 
ve 
For we're here to greet you, 
And we’re glad to meet you 
z And we won't be strangers long. 
The Missouri men have shown us 
That they really must have known us, 
And Atlanta does the same. 
Though the distance was terrific, 
Yet a band from the Pacific 
Comes to add to Boston’s fame. 
And we hail with great elation 
All the New York delegation 
And the club that comes to us from foreign 


shore— 
And we're gratified to tell ’em 
That the town of cerebellum 
Is one great wide open door, 
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The power of song to sway the people 
was most vividly verified as the various 
city and state delegations burst forth with 
their responses. 

* * * 

There was an inspiring address of wel- 
come by Governor Foss of Massachusetts, 
followed by one from Acting Mayor Col- 
lins. President Dobbs gave a brilliant 
resume of the work of the clubs, which had 
been most heartily endorsed in the letters 
from President Taft and Colonel Roose- 
velt. A brilliant and witty address by 
Senator Lafayette Young of Iowa was in 
unison with the great occasion, and wel- 
comes by President Coleman and Chairman 
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unveiled at last, in all her sublimity stands 
forth! The dreams of the brotherhood of 
man seem nearer realization because of 
the electric limelight of the times, for 
exploitation in its broad sense has brought 
about adjustments between man and man, 
equities between rich and r, and an 
uplift for welfare that would have thrilled 
the forefathers, who heroically wooed 
liberty under the sacred roof that shelters 
us in this imposing, opening scene of this 
convention. 

“This occasion marks an epoch in ex- 
ploitation—the administration of Presi- 
dent Samuel C. Dobbs has witnessed a 
wonderful revolution in the standards of 








THE NEWSPAPER CARTOONIST TOOK LIBERAL SNAPSHOTS WITH HIS PENCIL POINT 


Humphrey of the Pilgrim Publicity Asso- 
ciation made everyone feel at home. 

The clock in the rear of the hall had not 
yet recorded high noon when President 
Dobbs called a magazine editor from the 
floor to “‘kick off” the fervor of the occa- 
sion. His instructions were: ,“‘Let the 
flag of two nations wave and pull out the 
feathers of the eagle fast and furious.” 

To illustrate how a real “Cradle of 
Liberty” speech reads, the five minutes of 
fervor is here given as stenographers caught 
it when the speaker hurled out the words: 

“Under the inspiration of this galvanic 
gathering the future unfolds to us in 
Faneuil Hall a vision of the Great Parlia- 
ment of Man. Through the spectrum of 
publicity focussed unerringly, the great 
reforms of the age are wrought, for the 
light is falling in dark places, and Truth, 


advertising. With the flush of a crusader 
on his cheek, he has gone up and down the 
length of the land heralding principles as 
fundamental as the foundation of the 
republic. This farmer boy of ‘Dixie 
Land,” whose first speech on advertising 
included a tender tribtite to his mother, 
touched the heart well-springs and that 
nobility of sentiment, without which all 
movements must fail. We have grown to 
love Sam Dobbs. in his devotion to the 
duty taken up at Louisville with a prayer 
on his lips for guidance and help that con- 
secrated a sincere and enduring purpose. 

“Aye, let the old rafters of this hall 
ring today with song. Among those airs 
that carry its message of unity afar were 
the stirring strains of ‘Dixie.’ These songs 
reflect the heart of a great nation that has 
lived to fulfill the immortal words of 
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Daniel Webster embla- 
zoned on that wall— 
‘Liberty and Union, 
now and forever, one 
and inseparable’ — re- 
flecting the spirit of the 
Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America. The 
fulfillment of its ulti- 
mate purpose is to solve 
problems of distribu- 
tion, establish a perma- 
nent union of mutual 
interest, ‘each for all 
and all for each,’ exem- 
plifying the ‘one and 
inseparable’ spirit that 
breaks the threatening 
war clouds and has al- 
ready chained the war 
dogs tugging at their 
leash in Europe, and 
will ultimately establish 
universal peace ‘now 
and forever.’ 

“The future unfolds 
a glimpse of Old Glory 
radiant in the colors we 
love, saluting the great 
rainbow, prismatic with 
the colors of all nations, 
presaging good will and 
the pledge of no more 
floods of brother’s 
blood, no more of war’s 
carnage. - This arching 
herald of the heavens 
shines forth in the 
vaulted space of blue, 
which only the good 
God of all time con- 
trols, for the glory and 
welfare of mankind. In 
the noonday splendor 
of this glorious August 
morning, with the clock 
now striking the hour of 
high noon, Boston bids 
you welcome in that 
same free and hearty 
spirit that clings to the 
memories and traditions 
of these historic‘walls.” 
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Soon after the clock struck twelve it was 
felt that a fitting overture to one of the 
most important conventions ever held in 
the historic old city of Boston had taken 
place. Through the winding streets of 
Boston the delegates marched, laughing, 
chatting and singing. Out of ‘‘Pie Alley” 
and from famous corners of the old streets 
poured forth wondering people to look 
upon the delegation from Texas, headed by 
“Alkali Pete,” upon Baltimore’s gay levies 
with streaming banners and a lusty chorus 
of “My Maryland,” and the Iowan con- 
course with its ditty on “Style all the 
While,”’ which was one of the most popular 
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With the opening exercises in the after- 
noon at Ford Hall, now known as the 
“Cradle of Fraternity,’’ the regular busi- 
ness of the convention was begun. 

President Taft’s letter of regret at not 
being able to attend the convention and 
to entertain the delegates at Beverly as 
planned was read: 

WuiteE House. 
Washington, July 31. 


My dear Mr. Coleman: 

I am very sorry that the protracted session 
of Congress has made it impossible for me to 
accept your courteous invitation to attend 
the convention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of America, or to receive the delegates 
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MASSACHUSETTS GREETS MINNESOTA 
Governor Foss, Governor Eberhart and Acting Mayor Collins 


airs of the convention. Every city and 
delegation had its slogan, and on the 
march leading directly over the spot first 
baptized with American blood at the 
Boston massacre, they passed up by the 
old State House to Tremont Temple, where 
the great company partook of a luncheon 
given by Mr. E. A. Grozier, publisher of 
the Boston Post. Tremont Temple, with 
all its historic associations, never contained 
a more enthusiastic gathering. Two thou- 
sand people ate and chatted together, 
singing betimes with an exuberance of 
spirit that must have pleased the cordial 
Boston hosts. From the galleries and 
choir loft rolled out song and response 
that bespoke the good cheer of a notable 
occasion in Boston. 


at Beverly, as I had hoped to be able to do 
It affords me pleasure, however, to extend 
to the convention through you my best wishes 
for a most successful meeting. 

Modern advertising plays a very important 
part in our everyday life, and the members 
of the profession are to be congratulated on 
the progress they have made in a compara- 
tively few years. 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Wutiiam H. Tart. 


Then followed greetings from ex-presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt, further empha- 
sizing the importance of the work of the 
organization. Urging cleanliness and de- 
cency in advertising, the Colonel went on 
to say that he thought that the advance 
along those lines in the past few years had 
been praiseworthy. So emphatically did 
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it express the spirit of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs, that it called for re- 
reading, and was most heartily applauded, 
after which there were three rousing cheers 
for ‘‘Teddy.”’ 

Mr. H. S. Houston of New York made 
a comprehensive report for the Committee 
on Education. Then came forth Editor 
James Schermerhorn, the matchless Michi- 
gan speaker. This genial Hibernian-look- 
ing Hollander, whose message, sounding 
forth the tenets of truth and decency in 
advertising, has been heard far and near, 
shoots arrows and bouquets with the same 
breath. He spoke in a right-to-the-point 
manner and comprehensively discussed all 
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phases of the great purposes of the con- 
vention as sounded at Faneuil Hall in the 
morning. Quotations, historical, biblical 
or literary, he rolls into epigrammatic 
capsules that “work.” 

In the discussion of advance ideas for 
advertising, Mr. Bert M. Moses, president 
of the Association of American Adver- 
tisers, delivered a most forceful address. 
His allusion to his career as a printer’s 
devil and his experiences in a country 
printing office touched a responsive chord 
in the hearts of many advertising men who 
have also known the odor of benzine and 
washed the forms and bathed the rollers, 
to say nothing of the masterly motions of 
planing a form. 

Every number on the program was put 
through by President Dobbs on schedule 
time, as if he were operating a train de- 
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spatcher’s office. At 5.30 the badged 
delegates were wandering around the 
cowpath streets of Boston, made immortal 
in the late Sam Walter Foss’ poem, trying 
to find their way to Rowe’s Wharf by 
circumlocution. 

The few of those who did not reach the 
wharf can now look back upon the incident 
with a smile, but the awful words they 
said then are not considered proper upon 
all occasions. The delegates wandered 
to all points of the compass and even 
baffled the serenity of the Boston police- 
man. The street cars marked “Elevated” 
dove into subways, and “Subways” soared 
on aerial tracks, while the ‘Surface” 


ENGLISH ADVERTISING MEN 
Who attended the Convention and who also presented the Pilgrim Publicity Association 
of Boston a silver loving cup. in appreciation of their royal entertainment 


seemed to go anywhere and everywhere 
and both ways in the same direction—as 
if bent on baffling strangers. 

More than fifteen hundred of the dele- 
gates, however, managed to find Rowe’s 
wharf, and the great steamer “South 
Shore” was filled fore and aft with jolly 
people, singing and chatting as the music 
divagated from symphony records to 
plantation rag-time furnished by real 
Georgia coons. It was one of those occa- 
sions when everyone was just happy and 
joyous. Picnic luncheons had been pre- 
pared by the ladies, and with a genuine 
salt-air hunger the delegates commended 
New England cooks by repeating Mere- 
dith’s lines: 

We may live without friends; we may live 


without books; 
But civilized man cannot live without cooks. 
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The “offerings” in dainty boxes, with 
Moxie and Pureoxia to drink, made a 
delightful luncheon. 

The steamer ploughed her course over 
the very spot where the waters had en- 
gulfed the tea dumped at the historic Bos- 


Courtesy Boston Herald ' 
THE OLD AND NEW PRESIDENTS 
“Sam” Dobbs, retiring president, shaking hands with ‘‘George’’ Coleman, the newly 
elected president, with the admonition, ‘‘Let George Do It” 


ton Tea Party, and there were many ‘“‘Ohs”’ 
and “Ahs” as the fireworks proceeded. 
There was a glimpse of the Navy Yard and 
the old “Constitution,” and along the deck 
resounded Holmes’ lines, ‘‘Aye, tear her 
tattered ensign down,” which showed that 
the advertising men hadn’t forgotten what 
they learned at school. 





The cruise continued into the real ocean 
down past Boston Light, and revealed at 
close range the twinkling lights of Nan- 
tasket, Hull and Pemberton. Many of 
the delegates were enjoying their first 
trip on salt water. They felt before the 


return that they were becoming truly 
“nautical,” and will long remember their 
salt-water trip down Boston Harbor. 

oa * * 

Now an ancient saying is paraphrased 
thusly: “You may write the songs of an 
advertising club, and I care not who makes 
the speeches.” Every club came with a 
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song on its lips. The Boosters of Cedar 
Rapids had their song characteristically 
written to the tune of “There’ll Be a Hot 
Time in the Old Town Tonight.’”’ The 


delegates from good old Missouri wore on 
their hats a simple band with the message 
“Show Me,” and utilized the refrain of 
“Old Kentucky Home” for setting forth 
the glories of Missouri. 

The St. Louis quartet charmed every- 
They had a regular portfolio of 


one. 











ISAAC H. SAWYER 
Who headed the St. Louis delegation at the A. A. C. 
of A. convention in Boston and brought on the famous 
Knickerbocker quartette 


special songs for the occasion, and “Hello, 
Boston Town,” to the air of “Goodbye, 
Betty Brown,” proved among the most 


popular. 

Chorus 
Hello! Boston! Hello! Boston town! 
We would see this place of great renown. 
With your skies and your ocean blue, 
And Faneuil Hall, we want to see it, too. 
Of old Massachusetts you’re the crown. 
You'll cut a ‘‘figger’’ as a bigger town, 
"Way down upon Boston Common, 
Hello! Boston town! 


The quartet was brought on by Mr. 
I. H. Sawyer, vice-president of the 
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Brown Shoe Company, an active and en- 
thusiastic member of the St. Louis club 
since its organization. The delegation 
presented the Pilgrim Publicity Association 
with a loving-cup, and were the recipients 
of hearty congratulations for the splendid 
work they had to their credit. 

Mr. Sawyer’s efforts in behalf of the 
association were more gratefully appre- 
ciated than he could well realize. Mr. 
Sawyer has made the “Buster Brown” 
shoe famous from coast to coast, from lake 
to gulf. No man is more thoroughly in 
earnest, heart and soul, with the great 
objects of the Association in all its phases 
than Mr. Sawyer. He was one of the 
earliest enthusiasts concerning the Boston 
convention, and no one was more pleased 
with the great success of the occasion. 

Baitimore came in gallantly marching 
and singing “Maryland, My Maryland”; 
Syracuse brought along plenty of proof 
that there was a real live city north of 
New York. The Atlanta delegation ar- 
rived late on their special boat. They 
wore flapping straw hats, and with stream- 
ing banners and gorgeous buttons, bearing 
the warning, ‘Atlanta Will Get You Yet,” 
they quite captivated the city. 

There was Portland, Oregon, with its 
suggestions of “The Garden of Roses,” 
and San Francisco and California came 
with flowing ribbons of orange hue. 

There was the Chicago Admen’s Asso- 
ciation, one of the liveliest organizations 
in the country, and Kansas City, with 
badges and literature to show the activities 
of that town on the Missouri River. 

You just thought of furniture in looking 
upon the delegates from Grand Rapids, 
Michigan. Montgomery, Alabama, with 
memories of the giant electric key, carried 
badges that indicated the charm of that 
state. Richmond, Virginia, Fort Worth 
and Charleston fully sustained their repu- 
tation for courteous and enthusiastic 
originality. 

Among the delegates Master Jerry 
Moore, the fifteen-year-old boy who has 
the distinction of raising 258 bushels of 
corn on one acre, came with the thirty 
advertising men of South Carolina, and 
with Mr. Hartley M. Ayer of the Florence 
Daily Times. . Theirs was a jolly party, 
and Mr. A. W. McKeand, secretary of the 
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Charleston Chamber of Commerce, im- 
pressed all who met him with the possibili- 
ties of development in the Southeastern 
states. 

Cincinnati had a strong representation, 
and dear old Milwaukee, enthusiastically 
as evei, sounded their State University cry. 

The Louisville delegates brought along 
souvenirs of their state’s popular product. 
The Town Criers of Providence came fifty 
strong, and the party included many of 
Little Rhody’s most popular men. 
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Among the Omaha delegates were many 
of the hosts of the previous year, and 
Nebraska carried miniature cowbells which 
tinkled as they marched over the Common 
and suggested again the lines of Sam Walter 
Foss. 

With the delegation from Omaha came 
the invitation to attend the next carnival 
of the Ak-Sar-Ben. The gallant knights 
of this organization .were all ready to go 
to Beverly in a carriage of state and deliver ° 
the message in person, but unfortunately 








I. H. SAWYER'S “ BUNCH” 
The St. Louis delegation “‘having their picture took” 


The Nebraska delegation had several 
songs which they sung con amore. The 
one to the tune of ‘Suwanee River” seemed 
to be the favorite: 


Way out in dear old Nebraska, 
Far, far away, 

There’s where the wheat and oats are waving. 
There’s where the corn crops pay, 


All up and down the whole creation 
Vainly I roam, 

Seeking some place or occupation 
Equal to farming at home. 

Chorus 

Oh, the farmer is never dreary, 
As over his fields he roams, 

We toil in soil but never weary, 

. In our Nebraska home. 


Congress was not as polite as it might have 
been, and did not permit the President to 
get to his summer headquarters and receive 
the delegation as he had hoped. 

The New York Clubs, staid and sedate, 
had the largest delegation. London dele- 
gates wore modest button badges with true 
English dignity. 

Then there was Texas, with its stirring 
cowboy yells, the like of which no college 
boys can equal. They never marched 
without singing their favorite verses: 


Texas Ad men came to Boston 
To get the great convention 

Down to Texas in 1912 
Without the least contention. 








Whoop it up for 1912 
Whoop it up for Texas; 

If you fait to come down then 
You certainly will vex us. 


“Alkali Pete” was with them. There was 
no alkali in his hair, because he was a real 
cowboy, and multitudinous Boston gamins 
never wearied of following him around to 
see how he carried his shooting irons. In 
one of the restaurants en route it was said 
that the waiter was slow in bringing his 
order, when Alkali Pete announced that he 
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‘“‘What’s the Matter with Father?” the 
Dallas boys kept up a campaign that con- 
tinued until next year’s convention was 
safely landed. 

* * * 

The Iowa delegates wore bands about 
their hats, and the sweet refrain “I-O- 
Way” seemed like the call of the sweet 
voiced plover to its mate. 

They had come a hundred and. fifty 
strong on a special train. An awakening 
siren whistle attached to the locomotive 





ST. LOUIS AD MEN 
“Seeing Boston"’ with a stop at the front door of the Bosten IHcrald where the latch 
string was out : 


would “shoot up” the place if not served 
at once. It was amazing to see how the 
darkeys hustled in his direction. The 
Texas delegation had souvenirs of the guns 
carried by Alkali Pete, and everyone 
wanted one to take home. Beautiful 
Texas roses were presented to all guests 
who visited the headquarters of the dele- 
gation. In fact, every locality seemed to 
vie heartily in just reciprocating the spirit of 
hospitality and good-fellowship expressed 
by the Boston hosts. 

Dallas, with its lone electric star shining 
forth from headquarters, showed from the 
first that it was ready to welcome the 
Convention in 1912. To the tune of 


kept everybody awake en route. They 
were entertained at Detroit, Battle Creek 
and Niagara Falls, and found Boston the 
fitting climax of the journey. Many had 
never visited the Hub before, and every 
spot of historic interest was vigorously 
searched. It was impressive to see an 
eleven-year-old little miss from Iowa 
stand reverently before the tomb of Paul 
Revere in the Old Granary churchyard, 
reading and rereading the inscriptions — 
on the tombs with an avidity usually 
bestowed on the chapters of a continued 
story. To Westerners everything with the 
hoary age of a century is regarded as a 
shrine. 
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The Des Moines club won the silver 
cup from Printer’s Ink for having achieved 
the most for their city. The Hawkeye 
State may thank Mr. E. T. Meredith, 
publisher of Successful Farming, for the 
splendid showing made at the Convention. 
He personally contributed two thousand 
dollars for the special train, and his state 
never had more effective advertising. The 
advertising men of Iowa are determined 
that they will not have to explain the 
figures when the next decennial census is 
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regard any invidious mark of distinction 
or recognition of superiority. 

One of the most prominent figures at 
the Convention was Governor Eberhart 
of St. Paul, Minnesota. Some time ago 
the governor was inoculated with the virus 
of the Admen’s Convention, and he made 
some stirring addresses. He is one of the 
leading authorities on state advertising, 
and was tendered a most hearty reception 
on his arrival. He promptly fell in with 
the spirit of the occasion, and joined the 


THE KNICKERBOCKER QUARTETTE OF ST.LOUIS 
Ted Westhus, Earnest Collins, Wallace Niedringhaus and Glen Eastman, who won 
the hearts of Boston and her visitors by their superb singing 


taken. The Des Moines Advertising 
Men (D. A. M.) published a daily paper 
en route, with the classic title of ““Dam- 
bazoo,” which contained a stunning chron- 
icle of events. The Iowa delegates were 
happy because they captured the first 
vice-presidency for the Hon. Tim Le 
Quatte, and carried home again a prize 
silver cup as they did at Omaha. 
The-personnel of the delegation included 
a remarkable representation of American 
democracy. There were governors of 
states, mayors of cities, and people of 
every degree of wealth and social status, 
but the spirit of the occasion did not 


Minnesota delegation in inviting next 
year’s convention to St. Paul. Very 
few speakers are more forceful and direct 
than Governor Eberhart; he seems to 
comprehend the advertising spirit from 
a broad public point of view, to which few 
public men in the country have as yet 
attained. 

The discussive and deliberative work of 
the Convention in the eleven departments 
began on the second day. All phases of 
advertising methods were taken up in true 
Boston style, with lectures, comment and 
discussion. 

The departmental meetings were a veri- 
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table compendium of advertising knowl- 
edge. Every phase was touched upon, and 
one of the English delegates remarked 
that nowhere else had he ever received so 
much information concerning the details 
of advertising, its spirit and underlying 
principles. Not only was the commercial 
life of the country reflected, but the public 
life of the nation itself was revealed and 
the trend of international relationships 
was thrown upon the screen through the 
searchlight of Publicity. The dreams of 
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There was every sort of a specialist in 
every phase of advertising ready to tell 
his story and join the general discussion 
which had the spirit of an old-fashioned 
New England town. meeting. 

* * * 

The general advertising agency branch 
meeting was held in Ford Hall, with Mr. 
Frank Presbrey of New York in the chair. 
The question “‘Whether Advertising Agents 
should have House Organs” was opened 
in the affirmative by John Lee Mahin of 





AN IOWA CROWD 
E. T. Meredith, Mrs. Meredith, Mrs. T. W. LeQuatte and Miss M.S. Greenbaum of Des Moincs 


an international peace are made possible, 
the adjustments of difficulties between 
man and man and the better distribution 
of wealth among the people, all looking 
toward the ultimate solution of many 
problems that were believed only soluble 
by socialism on one side or cut-throat 
competition on the other. 

Fifty speeches—think of it! These and 
more were delivered at the departmental 
meetings, at which everything was in 
tune with the keynote struck at the 
general mass meetings: the one great 
word “Truth’—dependable and clean 
advertising. 

It was truly a gathering of experts. 


Chicago, and the proposition ‘Whether 
an Advertising Agent is a Professional or 
a Business Man” was then discussed. A 
paper of notable interest was read by 
Mr. E. W. Sells of Haskin & Sells, public 
accountants, New York City. Mr. Sells 
proved how advertising results were a 
determinable asset. It seemed as if every 
problem that comes to the advertising 
man was brought right out and placed in 
full view for debate, and able and 
spirited discussions were a universal feat- 
ure of these meetings. 

The meeting of National Advertising 
Managers was held in Kingsley Hall, right 
under the shadow of Beacon Hill. Mr. 
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William H. Ingersoll, of Robert H. Inger- 
soll-& Brother, New York, presided over a 
meeting of unusual interest. There was a 
round-table discussion, and many matters 
of lively interest to advertising managers 
were considered. The discussion of ‘What 
the Advertiser Wants to Know about 
Circulation and Influence” was especially 
able and interesting. 

The daily newspaper experts held their 
sessions in Lorimer Hall, and the discus- 
sions were conducted by Mr. Louis Wiley 
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freedom and variety, was discussed at the 
City Club. Mr. E. C. Donnelly of Boston 
was the chairman, and Mr. E. F. Trefz 
carried on a lively discussion on ‘‘Billpost- 
ing.” Mr. E. Allen Frost of the Associated 
Billposters took up the subject in a manner 
that would dissipate the most rabid ob- 
jections to bill-boards. “Bulletin Sign Ad- 
vertising’’ was the subject assigned to Mr. 
O. J. Gude of New York, whose imprint 
is seen on so many signs that emblazon the 
Great White Way. When it comes to 
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of the New York Times, taking the place 
of Lafayette Young, Jr., of Des Moines, 
who was not able to be present. Mr. Wil- 
liam C. Freeman of New York talked about 
“Clean Advertising,” and Thomas, B. 
Dockrell of New York spoke enthusfasti- 
cally on the subject ‘Newspapers. vs. 
Magazines.” Mr. Wiley insisted that the 
newspaper was the start of nearly every 
man’s daily work, and its importance could 
not be too thoroughly emphasized, and 
that the newspaper office was the veritable 
hub of the world. The high character of 
the modern daily, he declared, had a 
wholesome influence over the advertiser. 

“Outdoor Advertising,” with all its 


“ALKALI PETE” 
Who'was the center of attraction in the Texas delegation. He “held up” the convention 
and gave it to Dallas for next year 


street car advertising, there are few ex- 
perts who know more about this particular 
phase than Mr. A. E. MacBee of New 
York. His most interesting paper was 
followed by a discussion,-and then the 
subject of “Electric Signs and How to 
Utilize the Starry Heavens” was ably 
handled by Mr. L. B. Gibbs of the Edison 
Electric Illuminating Company of Boston. 

The power and potentiality of technical 
trade and class publications was duly 
considered, with Henry G. Lord of Boston 
chairman of the meeting. Mr. F. R. Davis 
of the General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, referred to the problems of trade- 
paper advertisers. Dr. E. Edwin Lewis 
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GEORGE W. COLEMAN OF BOSTON 


NEWLY ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE ASSOCIATED ADVERTISING CLUBS OF AMERICA 
WHOSE WONDERFUL SUCCESS IN HANDLING THE BOSTON CONVENTION 
RESULTED IN A STAMPEDE FOR HIS ELECTION TO OFFICE 
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spoke for the Associated Medical Press, 
and the grocers were represented by Mr. 
W. H. Ukers of the Tea and Coffee Trade 
Journal. Mr. Wallace Richardson of 
New York represented the farm journals. 
The speakers very carefully outlined what 
had been done along these lines of 
co-operative advertising, and told of the 
benefits which had accrued. The discus- 
sion on “Directory Advertising” was led 
by Mr. W. O. Foote of Atlanta. 

The periodical meetings were held in 
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delphia, whose addresses are always replete 
with fascinating facts. 
* * * 

Ben Franklin himself would have been 
delighted with the printing, engraving and 
business literature sessions held in Social 
Hall, Tremont Temple, where Mr. F. E. 
Johnston of Dallas presided. The fifteen- 
minute lectures on ‘“‘Custom’”’ by Mr. W. 
T. Frisbie of Syracuse, and on “Abuse”’ 
by C. R. Lippman, the well-known special 
writer of New York, were most interesting. 
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WAITING FOR THE CARS 
In front of the headquarters at the Lenox Hotel waiting for cars and autos for one ot 
the afternoon jaunts into historic grounds 


Chipman Hall, Mr. David G. Evans of 
New York presiding. There were some 
lively three-minute speches following the 
address on “The National Advertiser and 
His Responsibility for the Sins of Adver- 
tising.””. The matter of “Financial Adver- 
tising” was taken up by Mr. H. D. Robbins 
of N. W. Halsey & Co., New York, and by 
Mr. H. S. Houston of the Doubleday-Page 
Company. 

The question of “Improving the Position 
of the National Advertiser with the Con- 
sumer and the Trade” was handled ‘by 
Mr. William H. Ingersoll of New York 
and by Mr. Charles M. Wessels of Phila- 


Mr. W. V. Crawford of Waco, Texas, and 
Mr. K. L. Murray of Lincoln, Nebraska, 
followed with remarks on appealing let- 
ters, and a lively talk on mailing lists 
followed. 

In the Novelty Department, under the 
direction of Mr. Lewellyn E. Pratt of 
New York, the program of specialty adver- 
tising was a revelation. Dr. H. S. Bunting 
of Chicago, the publisher of Novelty News, 
Mr. John Hall Jones of the Sperry & 
Hutchinson Company, and Mr. Marquis 
Regan, formerly the advertising manager 
of Yawman & Erbe Company, made the 
discussions of great interest. A fitting 
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climax to a most interesting program 
was “Am I My Buyer’s Keeper?” a re- 
markable paper on the responsibility of 
the speeialty salesman to the advertiser, 
by Mr. L. H. Bulkley of the American 
Art Works, Coshocton. The place of the 
novelty in advertising was the subject 
of an address by Mr. W. W. Van Ness of 
Whitehead, Hoag & Co., Boston. ‘“‘Trade- 
marks” were thoroughly exploited by 
Mr. Clowry Chapman of New York. 
Altogether the specialty men felt that 
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Meredith of Successful Farming and Mr. 
P. V. Collins of the Northwestern Agri- 
culturist soon had an animated discussion. 
The importance of the agricultural paper 
to the farmer was summed up by Dr. C. 
William Burkett, editor of the American 
Agriculturist. 

The growth of cities was a live subject 
at the meeting of the State Publicity 
Association, of which Mr. Thomas F. 
Anderson was chairman, held at the 
Twentieth Century Club. Mr. George S. 
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LADIES’ RECEPTION COMMITTEE 
The wives of well-known advertising men of Boston who worked long and hard to make 
the convention a success for the lady visitors 


they had a program worthy of thoughtful 
treatment in their best style. 
* * * 
The prosperity of agricultural publica- 


tions was indicated by one glimpse at the - 


sessions presided over by Mr. T. E. Le 
Quatte in Gilbert Hall. Mr. W. A. Whit- 
ney, the live-wire manager of the Phelps 
Publishing Company, opened one of the 
sessions with a characteristic address. 
The dealer’s standpoint was most ably dis- 
cussed by Mr. D. B. Sharp, of the De Laval 
Separator Company. When it came to the 
“Effect of Advertising upon the Farmer 
Himself,” Mr. Walter D. Ross of Worcester 
was found equal to the subject. Mr. E. T. 


Lenhart was there from Atlantic City 
to tell how the “Three Hours from Broad- 
way to the Boardwalk”’ sign had succeeded 
in drawing thousands to that popular 
resort by the sea. Mr. Granville M. Hunt, 
who has been responsible for so many 
conventions at Washington, D. C., told 
how it was done. Mr. A. W. McKeand 
of Charleston, North Carolina, who has 
been stirring things up at a lively rate in 
the southeast, told how things were going 
down his way and of successful plans in 
city-building. Mr. Ernest L. Waitt of 
Fitchburg, Mass., followed with a paper of 
thoughtful suggestions. Municipal pub- 
licity was a subject the discussion of which 





O. J. GUDE OF NEW YORK 
THE “BILLBOARD MAN," HAS CREATED REALISTIC EFFECTS IN ELECTRIC SIGNS 
“ THE GREAT WHITE WAY" IN NEW YORK WAS CONCEIVED 
AND WORKED OUT BY MR. GUDE 
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indicated the great interest that exists in 
every municipality and state throughout 
the country. 

* * * 

Every woman who reads the advertise- 
ments in the Sunday papers would have 
been interested to see the gathering of 
the retail advertising men. Mr. F. W. 
Tully, advertising manager of the William 
Filene’s Sons Company, gave an impressive 
talk, followed by Mr. Joe Appel of 
Wanamaker’s with a most entertaining 
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to be the spirit of the occasion whichever 
way one turned, and as a Western dele- 
gate remarked, “This convention is like 
a seven-ring circus—there’s so much you 
want to see and hear all the time.” The 
splendid program with all its festivities 
and intervening entertainments being car- 
ried out in four short days is one of the 
marvels of advertising brevity. 
* * * 

In all the convention there was little 

personal ‘“‘shop talk.” Every speaker and 


ON THEIR WAY 
“Uncle Harry” and the rest of the Iowa boys on the way to visit the National plant 


address on “Creative Advertising.” His 
experience has made him familiar with 
conditions that struck home to every 
woman who was present, and the ladies 
agreed that Mr. Appel had delivered a 
most comprehensive review of the whole 
situation. “The New Thought in Retail 
Organization,” by Mr. Frederick W. Aldred 
of the B. H. Gladding Company of Provi- 
dence, was of vital interest to advertising 
and sales managers. 

The trade press associations of the United 
States also held their meetings at the 
same time, and Colonel J. N. McLean 
spoke enthusiastically on the subject of 
reciprocity. In fact, reciprocity seemed 


every conversation seemed to be directed 
to the general subject of exploitation, 
proving again the favorite theory that the 
spirit of the age is business, and that the 
spirit of business is exploitation. 

This grouping of the various interests of 
the great phalanx of advertising enabled 
the convention to focus attention upon the 
various subjects of uppermost interest 
and the addresses form a veritable ency- 
clopedia on publicity. It was an experi- 
ment never made before, and seemed to 
enhance the interest of the mass meetings. 
The convention was more than a meet- 
ing of men interested in commercial or 
advertising lines. The crystallization and 
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cohesiveness manifested among the live 
interests representing exploitation in its 
broadest sense, indicated the recent but 
exceedingly pronounced trend toward con- 
centration and centralization in all lines of 
effort. 
The jollity and exuberance of delegate: 

indicated that those who use every ounce 
of gray matter in the keen competition for 
business, relaxed with the same intensity 
and vigor with which they pursued their 


ington and Concord and Percy’s re- 
enforcement battled with the minute men 
on the retreat. It is difficult for Boston 
people to understand the almost sacred 
reverence in which most visitors from 
other states hold these historic spots. 
There was plenty of music. The band 
kept up the “Old Gray Bonnet” and the 
patriotic airs. But before leaving Boston 
the cars kept up Huntington Avenue, 
through Dover Street and through Dor- 
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THE NEW “NATIONAL” BUILDING 
The scene at the laying of the corner stone of the new Chapple plant at Boston, where a hundred people from 
the old home state of Iowa were present 


work, and this natural native energy and 

enthusiasm easily explained why these 

men were successful. 
* * * 

One afternoon was given up to auto 
rides in and around Boston. 

Shortly before two o’clock, while the 
bands were playing, the throngs were 
gathering near the Boston Public Library 
and the Lenox Hotel to form auto parties 
and take part in car rides. But a trip to 
Lexington seemed to appeal most strongly 
to the delegates, and a party, three hundred 
strong, set off to follow the route over 
which Gage’s first foray marched to Lex- 
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chester Avenue, South Boston, until the 
office of the NATIONAL was reached. 
There the party were shown through the 
office, where the great presses and all the 
machinery was busy and fluttering flags 
decorated the press deliveries and the 
flying pistons of the monotype typesetting 
machines. It was a scene of whirring ac- 
tivity, and many of the printers said it 
was one of the handsomest offices they 
had ever seen. All the workers were there 
with badges and buttons ready with a 
cheery word and smile of welcome. One 
department store manager said as he 
passed through, “If I could have those 
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OFFICERS OF THE PILGRIM PUBLICITY ASSOCIATION 
(From left to right) Henry B. Humphrey, Chairman Directors; D. N. Graves, Treasurer; Carroll J. Swan, 
Secretary; George W. Coleman, President; Arthur B. Harlow, Second Vice-President; George B. Gallup, 
First Vice-President 
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people in my store, my trade would 
increase.” Each guest was presented with 
a copy of “Heart Throbs,” and their grate- 
ful expressions of appreciation were most 
inspiring. ; 

Down where the band stood playing the 
crowd followed, and found the masons 
busy at work on the NATIONAL’s new 
home. The men stopped a moment while 
the editor mounted the threshold and 
made a brief and hearty address of wel- 
come. The audience sang the stirring 
strains of “America” with the band. The 
flagstaff-in the center of the building was 
filled with streamers; everybody wore the 
colors of the NATIONAL that day. 








Mr. H. B. Keister, of Waterloo, Iowa, 
who hails from the birthplace of the 
Chapple boys, made a most eloquent ad- 
dress, referring to the old days when he 
remembered the “boys” making mud pies 
on Big Creek—and how little he thought 
then that he would see them again laying 
bricks, helping to build a better and bigger 
Boston. After his address he asked every- 
body to turn to page 178 in ‘Heart 
Throbs,” and then and there the three 
hundred people sang every word of that 
good old tune “‘Auld Lang Syne.” It was 
remarked by many of the delegates that 
they had never heard of any assembly 
that sang ‘“‘Auld Lang Syne” cv-ry word 
from beginning to end. 

The delegation was then carried to the 
scene of the battle of Lexington, along 


EN ROUTE TO LEXINGTON ALONG THE WAY OF PAUL REVERE’S RIDE 
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the route of Paul Revere’s famous ride. 
The impressive ceremonies on the historic 
battleground will never be forgotten. In 
the twilight, the band first touched the 
historic green, playing ‘Yankee Doodle 
Doo.” The company then marched around 
the monument—the first soldiers’ monu- 
ment ever built in the United States. 

The St. Louis quartet sang ““My Hero,” 
with megaphones, a thrilling song for the 
occasion, and everybody joined in singing 
“America.” 

An address was made by the host, calling 
attention to the thrilling scenes enacted 
on the spot where the delegates stood. 
From here John Harrington dragged him- 





self to the threshold of his house on the 
corner and died in the arms of his wife, 
and an American home was baptized with 
the first blood of the Revolution. 

Who that was present can forget the 
scene in the twilight as the company 
crossed the battlefield singing the martial 
hymn “Onward, Christian Soldiers,” led 
by the band? 

* * « 

On the famous old historic Puritan road 
leading to Beverly many delegates made 
their way, and the honking of autos made 
a merry scene. There were some who lost 
the others—but the good-natured farmers 
—descendants of the Minute Men of ’76— 
would lean on the pitchfork and explain 
how to get back on the “‘main road.” The 
visitors had an early start and a good op- 
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portunity to visit all the points of interest 
along the North Shore. There was a stop 
at the old Inn at Sudbury where Long- 
fellow wrote his famous “Tales of a Way- 
side Inn,” and the return trip along the 
coast, passing by Swampscott, Marblehead 
and Revere Beach, gave the delegates an 
opportunity to appreciate the extent and 
beauty of Boston’s park system. 
* * * 

Classic Copley Square was the scene 

of an event never to be forgotten. Under- 
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a watermelon. Thousands gathered about 
the square with watering mouths. Bands 
were playing and speakers were speaking 
while everyone was eating, chatting and 
singing. In the corner young ladies were 


trying to eat watermelon in boarding- 
school style. Across the way the shadows 
of Trinity, Phillips Brooks’ church, mingled 
with the glimmer of the electrics. The 
melons were cut in long, luscious slices 
and sitting on the city lawn, fork in hand, 
the guests found themselves erelong on a 








THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE PARTY 


Advertising men before the monument on the battleground at Lexington. 


neath the shadow of the campanile tower 
of the Old South Church, more than two 
thousand people gathered on the triangular 
green in front.of the Boston Public Library 
and enjoyed one thousand Georgia water- 
melons. They were the famous Watson 
melons, raised by the expert who has made 
the Georgia Rattlesnake variety famous. 
They were picked in person by the grower 
and had been kept on ice, and arrived in 
Boston fragrant and cold with the Georgia 
dew still glittering upon them. Darkeys 
sang plantation melodies, while two thou- 
sand people ate the aqueous fruit with all 
the zest and love of the colored person for 


The monument was built in 1799 
and was the first soldier's monument erected in America 


sward dripping with the juice and seeds 
of real Georgia watermelons. Copley 
Square green was showered with the lus- 
cious juice. The kilted and bonneted 
Highlanders made a successful attack on 
the “hollow”? square where the water- 
melons were cut, not less spirited and ef- 
fective than the charge of the Scots Grays 
at the battle of Waterloo. 

Of course the Georgia quartet was there, 
and the Pilgrim Publicity Association gave 
them the “skyrocket cheer” with their 
S-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Z-Boom, Boom—ATLANTA. 
Mr. Fred Houser of Atlanta was master 
of ceremonies, and said the final good- 
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night through a megaphone. The idea 
was originally suggested by Mr. St. Elmo 
Massengale of Atlanta, and Atlanta was 
never more effectively advertised than by 
the glorious and memorable watermelon 
party at Copley Square, which, after the 
feast was over, was so promptly cared for 
that the next morning it looked as spick 
and span as if nothing had happened. 
Hundreds of pigeons were busy devouring 
the seeds, and they and the aggressive 
little sparrows hugely enjoyed the after- 








Paw HILL 
WHO W459 AEPT BUSY SEEING 
“SWAT EVERYBODY WAS HAPPY 
Courtesy Boston Post 





It was a Texas boy who rode Mr. Law- 
son’s prize bull, “Flying Frissigie,”” and 
demonstrated how the animal can act his 
ferocious role and still be as docile as an 
office cat. The affection between him 
and his dog friend, ‘‘Chicago,”’ is a romance 
in animal life. The spirit of the animals 
at ““Dreamwold” is a story in itself, and 
the English guests declared that ‘“‘Dream- 
wold” made them think of the famous 
estates of the old country—the most 
flattering compliment in their power. 
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THE WATERMELON FEAST 
Boston could hardly believe its own eyes when Copley Square, sacred for generations to ‘Keep off the Grass” 
monuments, was the scene of the largest watermelon feast ever held in America—the real old Georgia kind 


math of the Georgia delegation’s hos- 
pitality. It was a night long to be re- 
membered. 

* * * 

The English guests and many others 
were taken in a special train to “Dream- 
wold,”’ the famous country home of Mr. 
Thomas W. Lawson, “down in Egypt.” 
The famous prize stock of that splendid 
Scituate county seat were thrown open 
to inspection in a most hospitable way, 
which was greatly appreciated. ‘‘Dream- 
wold” and its prize stock are famous far 
beyond the confines of this country, and 
the generous and kindly host is widely 
known in both hemispheres. 


An ever-present and beautiful feature 
of the convention was the almost universal 
iteration of the necessity of making 
“truth” the basis of all successful adver- 
tising. The keynote struck by Mr. Scher- 
merhorn was splendidly supplemented by 
Rabbi Fleischer, whose closing words 
fittingly express the spirit of the conven- 
tion: “Make advertising a personal agent 
of the truth.” 

One of the most striking addresses was 
that of Reverend George Wood Anderson of 
St. Louis, whose subject was “Advertising 
and Human Nature.” The address by 
Harriet Chalmers Adams of Washington, 
in reference to “Advertising and Export 
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Trade in Relation to Latin America,” re- 
vealed the observations of one who has 
closely and intelligently studied the re- 
markable developments of the Latin- 
American republics. 

At the general meeting at the Boston 
Opera House Thursday afternoon, Mrs. 





FORMER SENATOR LAFAYETTE YOUNG 
One of the distinguished Iowa visitors to the convention 


Helen Mar Shaw-Thompson ably discussed 
“The Household and Economic Phase of 
Advertising from the Consumer’s Stand- 
point.” The artistic crimson decoration 
of the auditorium made a favorable im- 
pression upon the advertising men. The 
closing address of Professor Charles Zue- 
blin was most entertaining and as heartily 
enjoyed as the “Tales of Hoffman.” 

The audience, representing men and 
women from all sections and many diversi- 
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fied interests, were imbued with a sparkling 
verve, homogeneity, spirit of tolerance, 
enthusiastic consideration and mutual 
esteem seldom witnessed in so large a 
single gathering. 

The convention illustrated the fact that 
advertising is not only of interest to those 
directly connected with the 
art, trade, science, or whatever 
one may choose to call it, but 
that every man, woman or 
child who buys anything has 
an interest in the subject of 
how best to buy it. At every 
session a great question-mark 
could have been hung out, as 
the chief topic of the occasion. 
Everybody just wanted to 
know something. There was a 
general onslaught of investiga- 
tion, and many delegations ex- 
pressed the idea “How fortu- 
nate it was that Boston should 
have been the place for the 
convention.” 

The enthusiasm of the men 
from St. Louis, from Texas, 
from Nebraska and the Pacific 
Coast—everywhere there was 
the spirit of enthusiasm. The 
letter written by a prominent 
Boston man to the Georgia 
delegation expressing his ap- 
preciation of the convention 
as a private citizen, was most 
gratifying. He insisted that 
had the North and the South 
known each other and mingled 
together for a few days, as 
during the convention at Bos- 
ton, there would have been no 
Civil War, no bloodshed, for 
who could conceive of the 
guests and representatives ever 
carrying away with them aught but an 
affectionate friendship which nothing could 
ever disturb? Who could conceive of dele- 
gates meeting face to face with muskets? 
He said that truly the days of the millen- 
nium were approaching when men of all 
sections and all states could gathertogether 
in good-fellowship at such an occasion. 

The gathering of little groups about the 
halls and in-the lobbies of the hotels, the 
hearty handshakes and social features of the 
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convention was perhaps more distinctive 
than that of any other convention that has 
ever visited Boston. 

Each delegate had his name printed on 
his badge, and after a handshake, eyes were 
angled on that bit of ribbon to be sure it 
was Jones, Smith, Brown of Figgleswitz. 

The attractive little program books 
were faithfully carried about, for to be 
seen without a book of some kind did not 
seem proper in Boston. Many of the 
delegates made notations as the different 
proceedings were attended. 

x * * 

On the beach at Point of Pines, with an 

advertising display of fireworks illuming 
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has no other tang than the breezes of the 
briny deep. 

The splendor of the scenery on that grand 
sea-kissed crescent of Revere with its 
myriads of many hued lights and thousands 
of people gathered to enjoy the ocean, all 
within a five-cent fare of Boston, and a 
half-hour’s ride, was in itself an object 
lesson to every lover of the beautiful and 
to all students of city-building, showing 
that the needs of a growing city must in- 
clude a near-at-hand summer resort. 

5 * ok 

Alone and unaided, many brave strangers 
“saw”? Boston, not without sundry mis- 
adventures, although’ there was no lack of 








Courlesy Boston Herald ; 


IT WAS SOME CLAM BAKE 
Under the open skies and beside the cool shore at Point of Pines, twenty-seven hundred visitors “went the 
limit” on a real New England clam bake 


the heavens and casting a glow across the 
mirror-like Atlantic, while martial and 
familiar, strains lent their witchery to the 
scene, more than twenty-seven hundred 
delegates enjoyed for the first time in their 
lives a real, old-fashioned Yankee clam- 
bake. There was sweet corn with that 
rich toasty taste, lobsters and chowder and 
potatoes and then there were clams— 
and more clams. Fish and lobsters all 
came from the great steaming pile. There 
were perch, steamed clams, fried clams, 
crabs and clam broth—and if there is any 
known article in the annals of fish and shore 
dinners that was not served that night, it 
has not yet been discovered. A carnival 
of song reigned supreme at Revere Beach, 
and the visitors made bold to feast of 
deep sea food with all the relish and 
spirit of an old Cape Cod salt whose life 


courteous direction. Policemen and street- 
car men honored th. badge, and even the 
hurrying pedestrians offered the consoling 
assurance that if one walked long enough he 
would reach the spot started from. The del- 
egates tried to learn the measure of distance 
peculiar to the Hub, when they were told 
that the desired location was “two min- 
utes’ walk” this way, or “five minutes’ 
walk” that—the problem was, what was 
the proper pace? After they had been 
“seeing” Boston a few days, they con- 
cluded that Bostonese distances were 
measured at a rapid stride, for said they, 
“Say, Boston is setting us an awful pace 
to keep up’”—and they winked at a Dallas 
delegate. 

To the registration quarters at the 
Hotel Lenox the delegates carried many 
bulky parcels containing books that dem- 
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onstrated the advantages of Boston; 
badges in gorgeous array adorned the 
breasts of the “fair women and brave 
men,’ as the Southern delegates were 
wont to quote from Byron. The Hub’s 
welcome was feelingly and appropriately 
expressed in literature—there were books 
on New England, books on Boston, and 
even dictionaries—what more appropriate 
offerings could be presented to delegates 
when visiting the ‘‘town of cerebellum’’? 

The delegates kept exclaiming, “Can 





JOHN LEE MAHIN OF CHICAGO 
One of prominent speakers of the convention 


this really be cold Boston?” Such hospi- 
tality had never been surpassed; it seemed 
as if all wants were anticipated, and if 
there was an unoccupied moment in those 
four happy days, it has not yet been 
“made a note of,”’ as Captain Cuttle would 
say. 
As the badged visitors walked up and 
down, or rather ‘‘around’’ the streets, no 
matter whether they had met before or 
enjoyed a formal introduction, there was 
a salute that indicated the camaraderie 
of the advertising cohorts. The red badge 
was enough. 

The newspapers at Boston opened wide 
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their columns. A convention daily was 
published and convention extras came 
forth. Page after page of “convention 
copy” filled up the dailies until the typical 
Boston citizen looked over his spectacles 
in amazement and wondered what was 
coming next. 

Mr. Leigh Mitchell Hodges of the 
Philadelphia North American wrote a most 
interesting series of articles to the country 
at large, that they might be fully informed 
of the lively days at Boston town. 

An interesting article on ‘“Judicious 
Advertising” concerning ‘Greater Boston,” 
with an accompanying map which resem- 
bles a lobster finding its way across a sandy 
beach, is indicative of the wonderfully 
concentrated retail market of “Greater 
Boston,” with its three hundred thousand 
homes. It shows Boston proper and forty 
suburbs, all within ten miles of the State 
House. This population welded into a 
unit asa market is represented as forming 
one of the greatest commercial and popu- 
lation centers in the country, outside of 
New York itself. 

* * * 

The thoughtful and businesslike prepa- 
ration made for the convention had much to 
do with its success. On January 19 last 
the program was sent out by Mr. Henry 
B. Humphrey, chairman of the committee, 
and this program was practically carried 
out to the letter. Every detail indicated 
the thorough organization of the Pilgrim 
Publicity Association, and everything else 
was made subordinate to the comfort and 
entertainment of the guests. While many 
new features were added because of the 
largely increased number of delegates, the 
“Pilgrims” were equal to the emergency, 
and it is safe to say that guests and hosts 
equally enjoyed every minute of those 
pleasant August diversions which were not 
decided upon until due consultation of the 
farmer’s almanac and the weather bureau. 

An expression of President Dobbs in 
behalf of the organization insisted that 
the Associated Advertising Clubs had for- 
ever wiped out the old fallacy “‘cold as 
New England,” and he declared that 
Southerners would need to look to their 
laurels, for instead of ‘Southern hospi- 
tality” as the standard of the future, it 
might be Northern hospitality. 
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As one delegate remarked, Boston 
had been thoroughly dynamited and 
thawed out. The people everywhere were 
most courteous and kind to the bewildered 
strangers who were visiting the Hub for 
the first time, and everyone was deter- 
mined to show that New England hospi- 
tality had nothing to learn of the South 
and West. 

* * * 

Under the leadership of Mrs. George 
B. Gallup, the Ladies’ Committee of 
the Pilgrim Publicity Association made 
memorable again New England hospi- 
tality. There were more than three hun- 
dred and fifty ladies in the visiting dele- 
gations, and if they had an unoccupied 
moment, it was not discovered by the 
Pilgrim ladies. The festivities under their 
management closed with a banquet at the 
Hotel Thorndike, which it is needless to 
say lacked nothing in comparison with the 
banquet given by the gentlemen at Sym- 
phony Hall, and as a spectacle was incom- 
parably more attractive. The decorations, 
the menus, and the costumes of the fair 
banqueters, the music and the brilliant 
speeches and addresses, made up a sym- 
posium of creature comforts and good 
camaraderie which will not readily be for- 
gotten. The reception given Miss Edna 
Dean Proctor, the beloved poetess of New 
England, whose verse has given her high 
rank in the brilliant galaxy of New Eng- 
land poets when she recited her world- 
famous poem, “‘Columbia’s Emblem,” was 
an inspiring moment. 

There seemed to be no lack of features 
and original methods in any of the pro- 
ceedings. When the chairman of the 
committee on awards to the various clubs, 
came upon the platform, he began searching 
for his “report.”’ Just then someone picked 
up his hat from the front seat, and out of 
the hat yards and yards of tape were 
drawn, until it seemed as if it would never 
end, but at last the final ell was reached 
and with it the desired report. Then out 
of the same hat came a silver cup and the 
twin flags awarded to the London Club for 
having traveled the longest distance. Then 
came a prize for the smallest club, of one 
member, who traveled from Roswell, New 
Mexico, and the final tribute was paid to 
the New York Club when a crowing rooster 
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hopped out of the hat amid the wild 
plaudits of the audience. 

The hundred-dollar prize offered by the 
city of Memphis for the best essay on the 
subject ‘‘Why the Associated Advertising 
Convention of 1911 was a Success,” was 
awarded to Mr. G. Grosvenor Dawe of 
Washington, the well-known secretary of 
the Southern Commercial Congress. The 
prize was awarded by Mr: A. C. Floyd, 
chairman of the Memphis delegation, and 





T. W. LEQUATTE OF DES MOINES, IOWA 
The new Vice-President of the Associated Advertising 
$ Clubs of America 


as the bit of paper on which the amount 
was written fluttered from the rostrum, 
it looked like a genuine and substantial 
reward for advertisjng wit. 

* * * 

There were a few moments of tense ex- 
citement at Ford Hall during the election 
of officers, when Boston and the Pilgrim 
Publicity Association was honored by the 
selection of Mr. George W. Coleman as 
president, but it was soon all over and made 
unanimous, while the rollicking and jovial 
spirit of the convention went on. 





HENRY B. HUMPHREY 
CHAIRMAN OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF PILGRIM PUBLICITY ASSOCIATION 
HE SAW THAT EVERY DELEGATE RECEIVED A CORDIAL WELCOME TO BOSTON 
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On the last evening the hosts gathered 
within the music-revered walls of Sym- 
phony Hall for the closing banquet. 
General Charles H. Taylor of the Boston 
Globe was toastmaster, and his happy and 
felicitous comment and dignified presence 
made the occasion most gracious and 
memorable. 

There were presentations of loving cups 
from the English delegation to the Pilgrim 
Publicity Association, and the toast re- 
sponses were especially inspiring as Mr. 
O..J. Gude of New York offered the toast 
on the entwined flags (see opposite page). 

Mr. George E. Stembridge, of London, 
responded very happily to the toast 
with a delightful sentiment of inter- 
national amity that evoked deafening 
applause. Mr., John Kendrick Bangs, 
Mr. Elbert Hubbard and Mr. W. M. 
McAdoo, who constructed the New York 
tunnel, made appropriate addresses. The 
presentation of an automobile to Mr. 
S. C. Dobbs, the retiring president, 
by Mr. E. F. Trefz was a touching and 
tender tribute in the good-bye hour. The 
new president, Mr. George B. Coleman, 
rang the dinner bell like a Swiss bell-ringer 
to preserve order while the bon mots and 
repartee was flowing. The quintet sang 
“The Rosary” and “Under the Southern 
Moon,” followed by an all-join-in-chorus 
of “Old Kentucky Home,” making a fare- 
well scene never to be forgotten. The 
delegations lingered about until late in the 
evening, saying good-byes and loth to part, 
as if they were friends of years instead of 
a few days. © 
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Following in the very wake of the con- 
vention of the Advertising Men came the 
most favorable reports of business condi- 
tions throughout the country. Optimism, 
backed by statistics, inspired glowing 
statements of the harvests and business 
activities close at hand. In spite of tariff 
agitation and all other conditions that 
have affected business, reports from all 
parts of the country agreed that cotton 
crops were good and that other staples 
would show results aggregating the totals 
of 1910 or little less. 

The wholesome comradeship of the con- 
vention has never been surpassed. The 
assembly was a study in national develop- 
ment and revealed what a jolly and kind old 
world this would beif everybody wasalways 
in the entertaining and being entertained 
mood. It proves how inspiring it is to 
mingle with others in the good old-fash- 
ioned primitive way. It demonstrated 
that if everybody thought of one another’s 
happiness there would be little misery in 
life. Out of boundless heartiness of their 
hospitality, Boston did things because they 
were delighted to entertain. This was 
reciprocated by a hearty response from 
the guests because they appreciated the 
spirit in which they were received. 

What a glorious world this would be 
if all were a convention time, when there 
would be nothing else to think about ex- 
cept to crystallize the spirit of good-fellow- 
ship exemplified in the repeated handshakes 
and those little conversations and visits 
that so illumine the memories of the occa- 
sion for years and years-to come. 





NEW HOME OF THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
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Toast to the English Visitors: 


"THE ENTWINED FLAGS" 


Proposed by Mr. O. J. Gude, of New York, at the 
Associated Advertising Clubs’ Banquet, at Symphony Hall, Boston 
August 4th, 1911 


Here’s to Britain’s Flag and Uncle Sam’s, Stars and 
Stripes and Union Jack, folded and enfolded, wrapped and 
entwined, caressing each other in joyous intermingling. 


Each Flag the pulsating expression of the loftiest ideals 
and noblest patriotism of the individual, summoning from 
- the soul’s depths all that is best, purest, and most holy. 





Here’s to their everlasting intermingling, and may 
similar aspirations—by the millions of England and 
America—the recognition of common kinship—carry a 
thought to the great Beyond that will bring benediction - 
from above on this sentiment. 


And, in the name of reciprocity —the commercial hand- 
clasp of nations—we all here voice earnest hope that no 
special interest .or combination of interests may at this 
time, or in any time, these Stars and Stripes and Union 
Jack unentwine. 


‘ 
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Che Advertising Man 


By NIXON WATERMAN 


HO is it makes the wheels go round and keeps the paper going? 
Who is it makes ‘‘Good Times” abound, their golden gifts 
bestowing? 
Who is it fills the busy hive with happiness and honey? 
Who makes the publisher to thrive and lines his purse with money? 


Oh, think you ’tis the poet who his measured line rehearses? 

“They say”’ he couldn’t feed a cat on what he gets for 
verses. 

Oh, think you ’tis the writers of the essay and the story? 

No, such as they could hardly make a paper hunky-dory. 


Alas, ye writers grave and gay, ye funnymen and solemn, 

Who seem to like to spread yourselves o’er column after 
column, 

*T were well for you to bear in mind, ye namby-pamby quillers, 

That all the many things you pen are simply used for “fillers.” 


But oh! there is a fellow who holds others in his power; 

An “Ode to Spring” he sidetracks for an ad. for shoes or flour; 

The publisher who pays the freight, your themes but lightly 
prizing, : 

Bows down before this splendid man who brings him advertising. 


And so, good writers, one and all, if ’tis your lofty mission 

To see your stuff in big, bold type and a “preferred”’ position, 

Your chance for winning wealth and fame on “literature”—don’t 
risk it, 

But hustle out and get an ad. for beans or bonds or biscuit. 


Christian Sctence Monitor 
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THE MERCHANT FROM THE TIME OF THE DISCOVERY OF 
AMERICA UP TO THE TIME OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


By Charles Winslow Hall 





HEN, in 1500, the Portu- 
guese Cabral discovered 
Brazil, and continuing 
on his course founded 
Portuguese settlements 
in India, he established 
Portugal for a time at 

the very acme of prosperity. Unlike the 

Spaniards, the Portuguese were not slow 

to settle and cultivate the rich lands of 

Brazil and to profit by their almost 

absolute. monopoly of the riches of 

India. 

In Brazil there does not appear to have 
been such an Indian population as that 
which in Spanish America was so barbar- 
ously enslaved and exterminated; but the 
African slave trade, begun by Numo 
Tristan in 1442, was given new life by the 
needs of the Brazilian planters. The west 
coast of Africa, for nearly four centuries, 
became the hunting-ground of Portuguese 
slavers, and, alas, of many others, whose 
dealings in human flesh have been a re- 
proach to the Spanish, French, English and 
American names. 














Spain, when it was discovered that 
Indian slave-labor was unprofitable as 
well as wholesale murder, also drew 
heavily on hapless Africa for servile labor. 
How out of this traffic and her own pre- 
sumptuous claim to exclusive sovereignty 
in the New World grew the enmities and 
ravages that led to her downfall will later 
be apparent. A similar selfishness and 
cruelty led in due season to the decay of 
Portugal and her final absorption by the 
Spanish crown. 

For nearly a hundred years Portugal 
enjoyed a practical monopoly of Asiatic 
commerce with Christian Europe, and 
under Emmanuel the Fortunate (1495- 
1521) reached the zenith of national pres- 
tige and prosperity. Lisbon became the 
great entrepot of Asiatic trade and her 
warehouses fairly overflowed with Asiatic 
staples and luxuries, exceeding anything 
that the ancient caravan trade, in all its 
immensity, had ever brought to European 
marts. 

These included the whole list of condi- © 
ments and spices; rare drugs, such as 
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benzoin, frankincense, galingal, mirabo- 
lans, Socotrine aloes, camphor and opium; 
silks in variety of damasks, taffetas, sar- 
cenets, imitation cloth of gold, raw China 
silk, crepe, white figured Cyprus lawn 
(a cobweb lawn or silk muslin); cali- 
coes (surnamed of Calicut), including 
book and lawn, unbleached and bleached, 
white and coarse, broad and brown 
calicoes (probably woven of brown cotton); 
also rich canopies, rugs, carpets, towels, 
bedspreads and embroidered novelties; 
the costly Oriental perfumes, musk, civet, 
ambergris and sandalwood; pearls, rubies, 
emeralds, diamonds, turquoise, and other 
gems, with ivory, gold, silver, brass and 
Chinese porcelain, cocoanuts, hides, ebony, 
rare feathers, skins and curios—treasures 
whose magnificence and value made 
Lisbon the admiration and envy of the 
world. 

The Portuguese viceroys established 
conquests all over littoral Asia. Francisco 
de Almeida (1505 and 1509) planted many 
new colonies and agencies besides those at 
Calicut and Goa, the most important being 
that of Tabrobane (now known as Ceylon). 
In the last year of his vice-royalty a fleet 
and army of Venetians and Arabians sailed 
from Suez against the Portuguese settle- 
ments and nearly overwhelmed them, but 
were finally utterly defeated. Alphonso 
d’Albuquerque, who succeeded him, took 
Goa by assault and made it the center 
of government and trade. In 1511 he took 
Malacca, where ships from the east and 
west then met to exchange cargoes—as they 
do at Singapore today—and plundered it 
of great treasures. He occupied factories 
at the Moluccas and later at Ormuzd, 
the island-metropolis of Arabia. In 1518 
Portugal established. a sphere of interest 
at Macao, China, and in 1542 was by 
treaty admitted to the ports of Japan. © 

This trade was for generations a perfect 
monopoly. Portuguese government ves- 
sels alone were allowed in the Indian Ocean, 
or if occasionally a trader was given privi- 
lege, no trade was permitted in spices, 
metals and arms. Every year a fleet of 
royal vessels, called ‘‘carracks,” sailed 
from Lisbon for Goa, keeping well off the 
west coast of Africa to get the advantage 
of the trade winds, but after doubling the 
Cape of Good Hope, commonly hugging 
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the east coast and passing inside of the 
Island of St. Lawrence (Madagascar). 
Many vessels were cast away here on the 
dangerous coral banks, known as “the 
Shoals of India,’”’ for the Portuguese, like 
the Spaniards, were timorous sailors, and 
the pride and idleness of their officers and 
the servility and hardships of the common 
seamen, made their marine service much 
inferior to the bold mariners of other 
nations. The great Madre de Dios (Mother 
of God), captured in sight of Flores by Sir 
John Burroughs in 1592, was a typical 
East Indiaman of that era, measuring 
about sixteen hundred tons burden, carry- 
ing thirty-two pieces of brass ordnance and 
about seven hundred souls. She was one 
hundred and sixty-five feet over all and 
one hundred feet on the keel by forty-six 
feet ten inches beam, and drew loaded 
thirty-one feet aft.‘ She had seven decks, 
her mainmast was one hundred and twenty- 
one feet long and measured ten feet seven 
inches around at the hounds. Her main- 
yard was one hundred and six feet long. 
The value of the cargo then divided was 
about $730,000, equivalent to about 
$3,000,000 at the present day. 

Such a vessel would carry from Cochin 
China about 512 tons of pepper, beside 
other goods, equivalent in value to from 
three to four million dollars today. Nearly 
all the pepper was paid for in cash to 
Asiatic rulers who controlled its collection 
and sold it to the Portuguese ‘farmers,’ 
who advanced all the capital. The King 
of Portugal, who found the ships, was 
entitled to buy the whole crop in Lisbon 
at a set price, about sixpence sterling per 
pound, giving the adventurers about 
thirty per cent gross profit on their money. 
As the pepper was appraised in England 
at two shillings per pound, the king’s 
revenues were enormous. 

Generally speaking, the Portuguese were 
content to let other*countries manufacture 
all the goods sent to India by merchants, 
who were not: interested in the restricted 
trade, nor did her vessels distribute in 
Europe any considerable quantity of the 
valuables which the wealth of the Indies 
poured into them. Forests of masts lined 
her piers, but in her most prosperous days, 
chiefly English, French, Flemish, Dutch and 
Norse banners announced their nationality. 








THE NOBILITY 
After the death of the Viceroy Ludovico 
de Ataida, in 1581, dissensions and revolts, 
overweening pride and pampered degen- 
eracy, and after the union with Spain, 
under Philip II, intolerance and the evil 
prominence of the Spanish Inquisitions 
made Portuguese commerce the prey of 
many enemies, and a constantly dwindling 
factor in Asiatic and European markets. 
Spanish ports and factories profited by 
the change, but the Hollanders and Flem- 
ings, at war with Spain, attacked the 
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Indian and American colonies. In 1602 
the Dutch East India Company was es- 
tablished, which eventually succeeded to 
all the Portuguese, African and Asiatic 
dependencies except Boa in Hindostan 
and Macao in Cochin China. A little later 
the Dutch West Indian Company cap- 
tured Brazil and held it until 1654. 
Later the alliance between Portugal and 
England, in 1703, secured to her the in- 
significant remnant of her once great 
possessions, and during the Napoleonic 
regime Brazil became the sole refuge of 
the exiled dynasty. After the return of 
King John to Europe, the establishment 
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of the Empire of Brazil was of benefit 
rather than injury to Portuguese com- 
merce. 

For nearly two centuries her Brazilian 
colonies was the chief source of supply of 
the ever-increasing demand for sugar, but 
after the failure of Spain to control the 
trade of tropical America, few of her ships 
were found among the great fleets needed 
to convey the immense yield to Europe. 
Since she became the largest producer of 
coffee (about 800,000 tons yearly) and of 
rubber, over 2,000,000 tons of shipping 
are required to transport the passengers 
and freights of a republic which in the 
days-of her power Portugal held as a 
colony of little account. 

Her great errors were the expulsion of 
the Jews, the failure to build up home 
manufactures and a merchant marine, and 
in leaving to other countries the distribu- 
tion and manufactures of those precious 
raw materials which for a time she mon- 
opolized against all the world. Also four 
centuries of slavery and slave trade planted 
in her provinces a large population of 
negroes and half-breeds, whose admixture 
with the already brunette Celtiberian 
races have tended to intensify racial 
characteristics and have not added to the 
energy and self-reliance of her people. 
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Spain for some years after the discovery 
of America received more benefit from the 
sugar plantations and vineyards of Ma- 
deira and other Canary Islands and the 
younger settlements of the West Indies 
than from the search for the precious 
metals. These products, shipped to the 
port of Antwerp and other Nanse towns, 
supplied the needs of Northern Europe, 
and her valuable fisheries added greatly 
to her wealth and were the cradle of her 
naval power and great marine transporta- 
tion interest. The greater part of the 
Indians of all Spanish America were exter- 
minated in war, fanatical zeal against 
their “heathen” worship, or swiftly deci- 
mated by servitude under the lash, in the 
mines and on the plantations of Hispaniola, 
Cuba and New Spain. In the first half 
century of the rule of “Christian Spain,” 
from ten to twelve million Indians per- 
ished. 
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It is scarcely necessary to recapitulate 
the hellish career of Cortez, who, landing 
at Tabasco, Mexico, in 1519, conquered 
the country in three years, causing the 
captivity and death of Montezuma, the 
destruction and plunder of his kingdom, 
the torture and execution of the brave 
Gautmozin and the destruction of a civil- 
ization and government which, in many 
respects, was a model for Spain herself. 

In 1524 Diego d’Almagro and Francisco 
Pizarro invaded Peru, forced Atahualpa, the 
reigning Inca, to surrender his crown and 
be baptized, caused him to collect an 
immense ransom of gold and jewels, and 
while he was awaiting the arrival of a still 
greater treasure, put him to death with a 
cruelty which was only equalled by its 
folly; for the great caravan of a thousand 
llamas, laden with gold, was at once dis- 
persed in the mountains, the animals 
driven away and the gold hidden in secret 
caverns and deep waters, where much of 
it remains unto this day. 

The silver mines of Zacatecas in Mexico 
were opened in 1532. Those of Potosi in 
1545 were discovered by an Indian hunter 
who, while pursuing a llama on a steep 
ridge, caught at a bush to save himself 
from falling and exposed under its roots 
a solid mass of almost pure silver. This 
peak, 15,981 feet in height, appears to be 
a veritable silver mountain’ and is by no 
means exhausted. 

An immense territory was rapidly colon- 
ized and governed by a “Council of the 
Indies,’ centered at Madrid, which ap- 
pointed three viceroys—those of. Mexico, 
Peru and Terra Firma. Under these, 
captains-general eventually held a dele- 
gated authority in the principal provinces. 
An ecclesiastical council, also in. Spain, 
managed the great religious hierarchy. 
San Juan d’Ulloa, or Vera Cruz, the port 
of Mexico, was founded by Cortez in 1519; 
Cumana in 1520; Puerto Bello, at the 
Isthmus, in 1532, and later Cartagena, 
Caracas, Veragua, Lima, Panama, Valpa- 
raiso, La Conception and Buenos Ayres. 

The Spanish sovereign claimed one-fifth 
of all the precious metals and burdened the 
New World with repressive exactions and 
restrictions. Under Ferdinand and Isabella, 
the domestic animals and many useful 
grains and plants were introduced, and 
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cochineal, indigo, cacao, tobacco, cinchona 
bark, vanilla, logwood, mahogany, sugar 
and hides were brought back into Spain, 
with considerable quantities of gold, silver, 
pearls, emeralds, opals, magnificent birds 
and plutnes and many curious animals. 

Only Spaniards sent out from Spain could 
exercise authority, nor could these while 
holding office become citizens of the new 
country. Spaniards, born in the Americas, 
were equally shut out. from all official pre- 
ferment, with the meztizoes and mulattoes 
born of the admixture with the Indian 
and negro races. These latter, both of the 
whole and the half-blood, were not allowed 
to spin, weave, dye or tan leather, but had 
to sell the raw materials and buy cloths 
and clothing imported from Spain. 

Only in Peru and Chile was the cultiva- 
tion of the olive and vine tolerated, and 
even here only for home consumption, by 
the producer himself, who was severely 
punished if he sold wine or oil. All for- 
eigners were excluded from Spanish ports 
in the New World, although most of the 
goods landed at Seville and Cadiz were 
carried out again in alien vessels. 

Two royal squadrons sailed yearly, or 
sometimes every other year for New Spain, 
stopping en voyage at Havana or Hispani- 
ola; that of “the twelve galleons” for 
Cartagena and Puerto Bello supplied the 
markets and carried away the commodi- 
ties of Central and South America. The 
“Fleet of Fifteen Ships’ rendezvoused: at 
Vera Cruz, Mexico, -and great fairs were 
held on the arrival of both fleets. All were 
large vessels, armed and convoyed by 
men-of-war, and in the last half of the 
Sixteenth Century, the “Mexican fleet” 
had increased fo sixty or seventy and the 
“Puerto Bello fleet” to forty or fifty 
ships. At both ports disease and revelry, 
immense riches and deadly pestilences 
presented strange and awful contrasts. 
Puerto Bello especially was known as 
“The Grave of the Spaniard,’”’ and except 
for about three months of the year was 
almost deserted. Mule trains, files of 
laden Indians and vessels gathered the 
riches of the Pacific Coast at Panama, 
whence in due season it was sent overland 
or by the Chagres River to Puerto Bello or 
Nombre de Dios, while a considerable 
amount came down the Magdalena River 
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and across horrible mountain trails to 
, Cartagena ‘‘on the Spanish Main.” 
Wholesale prices at the ports were de- 
termined by the admirals of the fleet and 
the Spanish viceroys, the first it is said 
being easily satisfied with a profit of three 
hundred per cent, but the latter, having 
absolute power of life and death, adopted 
the rule, not entirely obsolete at our day, 
of “all that the traffic will bear.” 
Subordinate dignitaries in the more 
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remote districts determined the quantity, 
kind and retail price of goods for the In- 
dians under their control, with a like dis- 
regard of any interest but their own, and 
exacted the most extortionate profits. If 
it were not for the tyranny of the proced- 
ure, the Spanish regime of retail trade 
had many ludicrous features. The poor 
Indians were compelled to buy things for 
which they had not the slightest use and 
could return or exchange nothing. Practi- 
cally serfs, they were compelled to buy 
silks and velvets, costly mirrors, orna- 
mented snuff-boxes, etc. A beardless 
race, they bought thousands of the cheap 
razors of Toledo, to “protect the infant 
manufactures of Spain.’ Laces, ribbons, 
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buttons, books, brandy, which latter at 
first they refused to taste, were forced 
upon them. These being paid for, they 
were allowed to buy what they really 
needed; but all at equally exorbitant 
rates. 

In Spain, beyond a moderate inter- 
change with Portugal and the short coast- 
ing voyages of the Mediterranean trade, 
Spanish shipping was principally occupied 
with the needs of her colonies. The 
Netherlands, when a province of Spain, 
built up its commerce on this neglect. 
Antwerp’s Flemish seamen carried the 
manufactures of Flanders to Cadiz, Seville 
and St. Lucar, and exchanged them for 
gold, silver and other American exports. 
Even England, during the reign of Mary, 
profited much by the failure of Spain to 
export in her own merchant marine the 
immense tribute of her American depen- 
dencies. 

In 1566, Charles V, after a reign of 
forty years, retired into a monastery, 
“that Atlas might have rest,’”’ weary of the 
task of attempting to rule such enormous 
territories and unable with all his wisdom 
and authority, to develop to his liking 
the manufactures and other industries of 
Spain. He had prevented their utter 
decay; Segovia’s thirteen thousand opera- 
tives still made her woolens a great staple, 
and the damask and silk factories of 
Granada and Andalusia, the ancient paper 
mills of Cuenca and the armor of Toledo, 
with the versatile and exquisite skill of a 
million Moors, still made a showing of 
real prosperity. Barcelona turned out 
arms and cutlery in immense quantities, 
but nevertheless steadily receded from 
her medieval importance. 

Charles was succeeded by his son, 
Philip II, whom a medal struck at his 
accession still eulogizes as “Philip of 
Austria, the emperor’s son, a new hope of 
the coyntry, the love and joy of the human 
race,” a morose, arrogant, bigoted and 
merciless tyrant, under whom millions of 
people of various races, lineage, pursuits, 
temperaments and stfrroundings were ruled 
by a scepter of iron and the narrow con- 
ceptions of an intolerant egotist. His 
father had allowed the persecution of 
Jew and Morisco in Spain and had begun 
in the Netherlands that active interference 
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with heretical belief which was to cost his 
son and Spain all the glories and prestige 
of her European pre-eminence. “Free 
Frisians, as long as the wind blows out of 
the clouds and the world stands,” had been 
the boast of the mother race of Holland, 
sturdily fighting the resistless sea and the 
feudal invaders from generation to gen- 
eration, not intolerant themselves, and 
disposed to tolerate much latitude in 
religious belief in those with whom a good 
bargain could be made. But they would 
think for themselves; and when Philip 
sent his great general, the Duke of Alva, 
to extirpate heresy with desolating con- 
quest and the executioner’s axe and fiery 
stake, he destroyed the right arm of Span- 
ish commercial prosperity. 

Philip II directed his crusade against 
heresy mainly against the Jews in Spain, 
but English and other aliens domiciled 
in Spain or captured in the illicit trade in 
American waters, also suffered as “Lu- 
theran heretics.” But when Netherland 
vessels were no longer available, even 
English vessels were perforce tolerated, 
until with the death of Queen Mary, sur- 
named “the Bloody,” Queen Elizabeth 
extinguished the fires of persecution and 
gradually ended all friendly relations with 
Spain. ; 

Then began that remarkable era of 
English reprisals on Spanish commerce in 
America, while a nominal peace existed 
between the countries at home, which 
arose from the general resentment against 
the Spanish pretensions to the sovereignty 
of the entire New World, the cruelties of 
the Inquisition, the barbarities of the Duke 
of Alva in Holland and the smuggling and 
buccaneéring profits, which afforded im- 
mense rewards as well as immense hard- 
ships, dangers and possible torments and 
death to ambitious and desperate men. 
The smaller West Indian islands and a 
multitude of havens and rivers on the main- 
land became the settlements and hiding 
places of smugglers, buccanneers and 
pirates, who preyed almost wholly on the 
hated Spaniard. 

But the chief enemies of the Spanish 
race were the English mariners who, about 
the year 1511, had already become com- 
petitors for the “Turkie trade,” sending 
ships of from 160 to 300 tons burden to 
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Sicily, Candia, Scio and Cyprus, and even 
to Tripolis and Beyrout in Syria. Indeed, 
until 1554 this trade was not only con- 
tinued, but a regular factor was established 
at Scio, employing to some extent the 
Mediterranean craft of the Candiotes, 
Ragusans, Sicilians, Genoans, Venetians, 
Spanish and Portuguese. 

Of this class was Sir Richard Hawkins 
of Devonshire, England, who had probably 
sailed with his father, William Hawkins, 
to the Brazils in his youth, and in October, 
1562, sailed with three small vessels and 
about one hundred men to Sierra Leone, 
Africa, where he procured about three 
hundred slaves, touching at Hispaniola, 
where at minor ports he exchanged his 
slaves and goods for hides, ginger, sugar 
and other products sufficient to load his 
own three vessels and two more, all of which 
arrived safely in the fall of 1563. 

The next October he sailed with the 
famous “Jesus of Lubec” of seven hundred 
tons; the “Solomon,” one hundred and 
forty tons, and the “Tiger” and “Swallow,” 
barks of fifty tons each, to Guinea for 
negroes, with which he sailed for the 
Spanish Indies, touching at the ports of 
Cumana, La Guayra, Rio de la Hacha and 
some smaller places, at all of which his 
attempts to trade were at first refused. 

But Captain Hawkins was not to be 
thwarted, and partly by intimidation and 
partly by the hope of rich reward, the 
Spaniards finally purchased his negroes 
and English goods, paying for them in 
hides and other produce, as well as gold, 
silver, pearls and like valuables. He re- 
turned into England in September, 1565, 
having lost twenty men out of one hun- 
dred and seventy Englishmen. 

The profits of this voyage were so great 
that it excited great interest in England, 
and no less alarm at Madrid, so that meas- 
ures were taken by the Spanish ambassador 
to prevent a repetition of the adventure 
the following year, it not being the poliev 
of the English crown to come to any open 
rupture with Spain at that time. It is 
claimed, however, that although he gave 
bonds in £500 not to go himself, he was 
interested in another successful voyage. 

But in 1567 he sailed for Africa from 
Plymouth with “Jesus of Lubeck,” the 
“Minion,” ‘William and John,” “Judith,” 
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“Angel” and “Swallow,” and three or four 
hundred men and procured some four or 
five hundred negroes. As before, he en- 
tered the Caribbean Sea, passing near 
Trinidad, and traded at the Margaritas, 
Rio de la Hacha and other points, being 
met everywhere with a notification that 
trade with the alien was strictly forbidden, 
but nearly completing the sale of slaves 
and goods. At Cartagena alone the 
governor, strongly fortified against him, 
utterly refused any attempt to promote 
a “secret trade.”’ So Hawkins decided to 
- sail for England before the hurricane 
season set in. A furious storm off the west 
end of Cuba badly damaged the ‘“‘Jesus of 
Lubeck” and separated from the fleet the 
“William and John,” which safely made 
her way to England. The other vessels, 
including a caravel taken at sea, ‘The 
Grace of God,” making in all five, were 
forced by another storm to take refuge in 
Vera Cruz, the only safe harbor on that 


shallow and dangerous coast. Here Haw- | 


kins found twelve ships awaiting the ar- 
rival of the ‘‘Mexican fleet,” having on 
board treasure to the value of $2,000,000, 
and at once sent a dispatch to the viceroy 
of Mexico, explaining his enforced entrance 
of the principal haven of Mexico. On the 
very next day after his arrival “the Mexican 
fleet” of thirteen great ships appeared off 
the port, then only protected by a small 
island less than half a mile long, to which 
the ships must be anchored bow on and 
side by side, with anchors out astern, so 
that friend and foe must choose between 
this dangerous propinquity or sure de- 
struction outside. 

Hawkins at once realized that he must 
either refuse the Spaniards entrance to 
their only safe harbor in time of peace or 
run the risk of their notoriously bad faith 
when dealing with a heretic rival or enemy. 
He had already manned the island water- 
battery and could, with his ships, keep 
the Spaniards at bay until a gale of wind 
should destroy them or force them off the 
coast. He decided to make a covenant 
with the new viceroy, Don Henriquez de 
Martinez, on board the fleet, and desired 
permission to obtain food and make re- 
pairs, to sell such goods as were necessary 
to pay for the same, to take and give ten 
hostages on either side, and hold Island 
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Battery until he sailed away. This was 
duly ratified, and the English vessels lay 
side by side at one end of the long line, and 
the Spaniards filled the rest of it, each 
head to the on-shore breeze and kept from 
grounding or fouling her neighbor by her 
stern lines. The English hastened to re- 
pair the “Jesus” and secure supplies, and 
the Spaniards began unlading their cargoes, 
estimated to have been worth about 
$9,000,000. But on Thursday, September 
23, the Spaniards, having secretly recruited 
their ships with many men, broke the truce, 
attacked and killed most of the men at 
the Island Battery and sought to throw 
some hundreds of men on the decks of the 
“Minion,” which lay nearest the Spanish 
line. But she was drawn out of the post 
of danger by her stern fasts leaving the 
greater “Jesus of Lubeck” to bear the 
brunt of the assault, which was with 
difficulty repelled. Then the “Jesus” also 
got clear of the island and opened her 
heavy batteries upon the Spanish vessels, 
sinking the Spanish “Admiral” and an- 
other and setting the galleon of the vice- 
admiral on fire. The “Swallow” and 
““Grace of God” were taken at their anchor- 
age; the “Angel,” sinking under the guns 
of the battery, was deserted by her crew, 
part of whom got to the “Minion,” which, 
after fighting nearly all day was drawn 
under the side of the greater “Jesus of 
Lubeck,” which was no longer seaworthy, 
so that the English might send on board 
their treasure, and with the fall of night 
sail out of Vera Cruz. But the Spaniards, 
improvising two fire ships, sent these down 
upon them, at which some on the ‘‘Minion”’ 
set sail and deserted the Admiral, who, 
with some of his men, had just time to 
leap aboard, while others fell short and 
were drowned. Captain Francis Drake, 
in the “Judith,” of fifty tons, also escaped. 

Hawkins had on board two hundred and 
fourteen men, one hundred and fourteen 
of whom, with their own consent, he landed 
at or near Tampico. Most of these per- 
ished or fell into the hands of the Span- 
iards and were taken to the city of Mexico, 
where after some debate, for it was evi- 
dently at first intended that all of Hawkins’ 
men should be exterminated, the gentle- 
men hostages were sent to Spain and the 
common men allotted to the gentry as 
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servants. These were well treated until 
in 1574 the Inquisition was established at 
Mexico, and at the 
seventy-one Englishmen, having been 
previously “questioned,” tortured and 
clad in San Benitos, were paraded in the 
market-place and publicly whipped or 
condemned to the galleys, while three were 
burned alive before their helpless fellows. 
Previously at Seville the ten hostages, who 
had taken no part in the fight, were turned 
over to the Inquisition, and Robert Bar- 
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first auto da fe. 
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secured the release of the surviving 
hostages and compensation for his losses, 
besides revealing the plottings of Philip II 
with Elizabeth’s rival queen. 

Drake, failing to secure any redress, 
made two voyages to the Indies in 1570 
and 1571, in which he appears to have laid 
careful plans for a raid on the treasure 
trains, bringing bullion into Cartagena, 
or from: Panama to the head waters of the 
Chagres River. In pursuance of these, 
in 1572 he sailed with the “Pasha,” of 
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rett, master of the ‘‘Jesus,’”’ and several 
others were burned at the stake. 

Very many of Drake’s and Hawkins’ 
men perished on the voyage home, and the 
treachery of the Spaniard made both 
mortal foes of Philip II, who paid dearly 
for their losses and sufferings. Hawkins 
made a claim in the Admiralty Court for 
about thirty thousand pounds sterling 
($146,000 in American money) but equiva- 
lent in purchasing power to four or five 
times that amount today. Later, in 1571, 
with the connivance of Lord Burleigh, he 
treated, through Mary Queen of Scots, with 
Spain, offering to raise a ficet to assist in 
setting Mary upon the throne, through 
which scheme Hawkins appears to have 


seventy tons and forty-seven volunteers, 
and the “Swan,” of twenty-five tons and 
twenty-six men, under John Drake, his 
brother, and in due time hid his little 
fleet in an unfrequented harbor on the 
Panama coast, some hundred miles east of 
Nombre de Dios. Here, putting his own 
three pinnaces together, he was joined by 
a Captain Ranse with thirty men, and 
set out to take Nombre de Dios, at that 
time full of treasure awaiting the galleons 
from Spain, having in four pinnaces seven- 
ty-three men and no more. He surprised 
Nombre de Dios, and took possession of 
the Governor’s house, in which he found 
a pile of silver bars, seventy feet long, 
ten feet broad and twelve feet high, but 
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the gold and jewels were in a stone treasure 
house, nearer the water side. But as this 
was about to be broken into they were 
recalled to the pinnaces by the appear- 
ance of great re-enforcements, and having 
repulsed these, were forced to take shelter 
from a terrific cloudburst, which threat- 
ened to wet their bow-strings and powder. 
They were about to break into the treasure 
house when Drake, who had concealed 
a wound until now, fainted from loss of 
blood, upon which his whole ship’s com- 
pany, in spite of his entreaties, preferred 
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secured only a small amount of booty, but 
with small loss he fought his way back 
through Venta Cruz and reached his 
pinnaces. 

Several other promising adventures 
brought him comparatively little profit 
until the time came round when the great 
Spanish fleet was expected at Nombre de 
Dios, landing at Rio Francisco, with 
twenty Frenchmen, fifteen Englishmen 
and his Cimaroon allies. He marched 
through the woods to the road between 
Panama and the treasure city, and on 
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to take him to the ship’s surgeon to secur- 
ing the immense treasure almost within 
their grasp. After this attack, in which 
only one man was killed and a ship loaded 
with wines and other spoil taken, Drake 
attempted a like enterprise on Cartagena, 
but the whole coast had been alarmed, 
and for some months Drake concealed 
his ships and prepared for an attack on the 
Spanish treasure trains between Panama 
and Venta Cruz on the Chagres River, 
near the line of the great canal. With only 
eighteen English and thirty Cimaroons, 
he penetrated within a league of Panama 
and was only prevented from securing the 
lading of a great treasure-train by the 
drunkenness of one of his men, who was 
discovered by a Spanish cavalier. Drake 
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April 1, 1577, attacked and captured one 
hundred and seventy mules laden with 
about thirty tons of silver and some gold, 
and guarded by forty-five Spanish in- 
fantry. Burying and otherwise concealing 
what he could not carry away, Drake got 
back to his boats, having secured some 
fifteen tons of silver, besides gold and 
jewels, a man of the Cimaroons being 
killed and several wounded. Later, an- 
other visit recovered some of the buried 
silver and gold, and with this booty, a 
large sum in those days, Drake returned 
into England, having put the whole Spanish 
Main and Mexico in awe of him and of the 
English mariners. Later he sailed around 
the world in the “Pelican,” capturing much 
treasure along the western coast of South 
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America and taking the great “Manila 
Galleon,” which once a year sailed from 
the Philippines for Panama. On his re- 
turn he was knighted by Queen Elizabeth, 
and his ship, drawn up on shore at Dept- 
ford, was a famous hostelry as long as her 
timbers held together. 

Thomas Cavendish followed Drake’s 
course around the world in 1585-86, alarm- 
ing the whole coast of South America, 
capturing many vessels and finally taking 
the great “Santa Anna,” a Manila galleon 
of seven hundred tons, and loaded his ship 
with silks and other treasure, returning 
into England just in time to learn of the 
utter defeat of that great Spanish Armada 
in 1588 by Lord Howard and his ad- 
mirals and captains, among whom Drake 
and Hawkins, Grenville, Frobisher, Fenner 
and other ci-devant adventurers were 
prominent actors. 

Ten years later, after. this crushing de- 
feat, Philip II died, in 1598, to be suc- 
ceeded by Philip III, who hastened to 
expel eight hundred thousand industrious 
Moors, who carried their fortunes and their 
hatred of the Spanish name to Morocco. 
He also closed his ports to all aliens. A 
law of entail kept the land in the hands of 
the church, the nobility and great corpo- 
rations, one of the latter, called ‘‘La 
Mesta,” having rights of sheep pasturage 
over the whole of Spain, with power to 
turn the arable land into pasture, and even 
to use a right of way two hundred and forty 
feet wide through any farm, when driving 
flocks from winter to summer pasture. 

These.and other “‘vested rights” carried 
Spain down to the level of Portugal, and 
every attempt to improve the common- 
wealth was blocked by tradition, entailed 
estates, royal charters and government 
tarifis and necessities. Up to 1740 Cadiz 
alone could send out galieons to the New 
World, and not until 1769 was this privi- 
lege granted to every port of enfeebled and 
impoverished Spain. In 1713 England was 
allowed to send one cargo annually to Porto 
Bello, which in the war of 1740-42 Admiral 
Vernon captured with six ships. In 1742 
he led a great fleet against Cartagena, but 
failed, losing an enormous number of 
men, chiefly by disease. In 1651 Panama 
itself was captured and pillaged by Henry 
Morgan and his buccaneers. 
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Costly wars with England and France, 
the loss of Mexico and all her South 
American colonies (1816-1826) and later 
still of Cuba and the Philippines in 1898, 
have shorn Spain of almost every colonial 
dependency. Her history is a constant 
and pregnant reminder that greed and 
privilege may fill a country with treasure 
and yet insure its impoverishment and 
degradation. 

* * * 

When the Netherlands were a part of 
the Spanish empire Antwerp was at the 
height of her prosperity, and when she 
fell under the displeasure of Philip II, had 
nearly two hundred and fifty thousand 
inhabitants. She welcomed new citizens 
by easy conditions and increased trade 
and business by moderate tariffs. The 
Fuggers and Weisers of Augsburg, the 
Spinozas and other great merchants of 
Genoa and Lucca; Turkish adventurers 
who came by way of Marseilles and Bor- 
deaux; English, French and German 
fugitives from religious persecution all 
“brought their honor and glory into it.” 
Weavers of wool, linen, silk, tapestry, 
fustians and carpets numbered by myriads, 
were famous throughout Europe, and the 
glass-blowers of Holland rivalled those of 
hitherto unrivalled Venice. Her tanners 
and sugar-boilers excelled all others in 
number and output, and her arms, armor, 
jewelry and metal work had no superiors. 
Her shipping ‘and the industries incident 
to navigation employed a large part of 
her population, for a single “Company of 
Merchant Adventurers” had thirty thou- 
sand employes in Antwerp and twenty 
thousand more in other parts of the Low 
Countries. Five hundred sail entered the 
port in one day, and from two to three 
thousand craft, big and little, thronged the 
docks and crowded her moorings at one 
time. 

Two hundred thousand bales of English 
cloths and fabrics were imported yearly, 
and bulky cargoes. of cotton, rice; sugar 
and hides came through the Portuguese 
trade with India and the Spanish importa- 
tions from the West Indies. Antwerp was 
also the great European exchange for the 
carpets, leather and hardware of the South 
Netherlands. Fine woolens, Flanders 
linens, costly laces and splendid harnesses 
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and leather work of Brussels, in fact, the 
products of the whole world found their 
greatest European emporium at Antwerp. 

It was this great city that gloomy and 
fanatical Philip II of Spain gave up to 
carnage and destruction rather than suffer 
her citizens to differ from him in religious 
opinions or enjoy any municipal freedom. 
The Duke of Alva was made Governor of 
the Netherlands and during five years of 
his merciless rule one hundred thousand 
Dutch and Flemings became exiles from 
their native land and eighteen thousand 
, perished under the sentence of his ‘Coun- 
cil of Troubles.” 

The non-conformist, if a man, was con- 
signed to the axe; if a woman, to the faggot 
and stake; and all informers were rewarded 
with half the property of a heretic victim. 
On April 5, 1566, a national remon- 
strance was presented to the Viceroy at 
Brussels, the petitioners, to avoid any 
commotion, going on foot. A haughty 
Spanish officer, noticing their humility, 
said, ‘“‘There can be nothing to fear from 
a troop of beggars.” The crowd took the 
saying and- cried, “Virent les geueux”’ 
(“Long live the beggars’’), a phrase which 
soon became a national war cry. 

Later, in 1570, Alva declared that the 
Crown would levy taxes without the con- 
sent of the states-general, and the Dutch 
became even more stubborn in their resist- 
ance. Ships manned by “the beggars of 
the sea’”’ preyed upon the Spanish: shipping 
and gained enormous booty; and as their 
power increased, animated by the dead- 
liest hatred of the Spaniard, deprived 
Philip of both ships and colonies. 

Enraged by these losses, Philip fitted 
out three hundred ships-of-war, intending 
to crush the Netherlands at once and for- 
ever. A pestilence broke out when the 
ships were almost ready to sail, and more 
than half of fifteen thousand troops on 
board died within three weeks, and the 
expedition was perforce abandoned. The 
same vessels, in 1858, under the name of 
“The Invincible Armada,” were defeated 
by the English and almost destroyed by 
storms. Notwithstanding all his losses, 
Philip persisted in his course of destruction. 
“Better,” said he, “that my subjects be 
beggars than heretics,” and at the capture 
of Antwerp, by the Duke of Parma, 
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three thousand citizens were massacred in 
cold blood, and rapine and pillage desolated 
the city. 

Philip had destroyed a harbor wherein 
forests of masts were wont to be seen, and 
laid desolate the streets of the city which 
had enriched his revenues beyond esti- 
mation. Before this. time the North ° 
Netherlands had declared themselves inde- 
pendent of Spain, as the United Provinces 
of Holland; and the inhabitants of Ant- 
werp settling at Leyden and Amsterdam 
carried thither their courage, skill and 
commercial abilities. 

Amsterdam, in her policies, resembled 
her great rival, Antwerp, but a great 
cattle-raising and dairy interest and im- 
mense fisheries added large revenues to 
those of manufactures and commerce. At 
the end of the Sixteenth Century there 
belonged to Holland seventy thousand 
small craft, some six hundred herring ves- 
sels of from one hundred to three hundred 
tons burden, and nearly a thousand ships, 
ranging from two hundred to seven hun- 
dred tons each, while the shipbuilders of 
Holland constructed more vessels than 
all the rest of Europe combined. 

Philip II, having closed the ports of 
Portugal and Spain against the Hollanders, 
compelled them either to give up this 
trade or to seek it in spite of him among 
the Portuguese and Spanish colonies. At 
first, in 1594-1596, the Dutch attempted 
to reach India through the Arctic Ocean, 
but thrice failing in this, attempted to 
sail thither by the southern route. 

Cornelius Houtman, who had made the 
voyage from Lisbon to India several 
times, was sent (1590) with four ships to 
open direct trade with the East. He re- 
turned after an absence of eighteen months, 
with but two ships and a third of his men, 
having found the inhabitants hostile at 
every port visited. 

Another fleet of eight vessels, under 
Admiral Van Neck, returned in 1599 with 
valuable cargoes. At the same time at- 
tention was turned to American discov- 
eries, and in 1601 eighty vessels sailed 
from Holland for the Indies, Africa and 
America. Eight of these in the Indian 
seas defeated a Spanish fleet of thirteen 
vessels,.and driving off another fleet of 
eight ships from Bantam, formed a settle- 
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ment there and took charge of the: trade 
of that country. Beaten at sea, the Portu- 
guese and Spaniards charged them with 
being pirates, a charge the Dutch disproved 
by paying the natives better prices for 
spices, indigo and silk. 

Selecting their goods with great care, 
they impressed the native princes with their 
honesty and fair dealings and carried into 
Europe envoys who should observe and 
report upon the truth of their statements 
and the real conditions and character of 
their countrymen. 

In 1602 the Dutch East India Company 
was chartered for twenty-one years, with 
a capital of 6,500,000 guilders, subscribed 
by the merchants of the chief cities of 
Holland. Its council had the power of 
declaring war and peace, but the States- 
General reserved the right to share in the 
profits and if necessary to nationalize the 
undertaking and take control. 

Its treaties were always signed in the 
name of the States-General of Holland, 
and its charter could be renewed only on 
petition and the payment of a fine. Dur- 
ing the forty-four years between 1696 and 
1740, 3,360,000 guilders and eight twenty- 
four-pound guns were paid to the state 
for the renewal of the charter and the re- 
demption of customs duties. The revenues 
of the Company were immense; shares 
_ costing three thousand guilders rose in 
price to eighteen thousand, and the profit 
on the cargoes of forty-three ships out of 
forty-six which sailed during the first six 
years was estimated at two hundred and 
thirty tons of gold, or more than thirty- 
two millions sterling, nearly $156,000,000. 

After the first renewal of the charter the 
average profit was three million ducats 
yearly, and for a whole century, beginning 
with 1620, the profit ranged from twelve 
and one-half to fifty per cent per annum. 

The Dutch did not overrate the value 
of gold and silver production, but found it 
easier and more profitable to transmute 
spices, drugs, sugar, coffee, rice, indigo, 
cotton, silks, camphor and the precious 
woods and ivory of Asia into gold and 
silver through the magical influence of 
trade and manufacture. The diamond 
mines of Golconda indeed gave them for a 
while a practical monopoly of diamond 
cutting, which certain Jews, banished from 
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Lisbon, introduced and thus founded an 
industry which remains unrivalled unto 
this day. 

Their principal headquarters in Asia 
were at Bantam, Java, later removed to 
the new town of Batavia, which became the 
residence of the governor-general and 
attained a population of 160,000. Sub- 
ordinate governments were established at 
Celebes, Amboyna, Bahda, Ternate, Ma- 
cassar, Malacca, Coromandel and the 
Cape of Good Hope. 

They failed to take Macao from the 
Portuguese and were expelled from For- 
mosa by Coxinga, the son of a Chinese 
pirate, who led an army of one hundred 
thousand men to avenge his father’s exe- 
cution, and ended a Dutch regime lasting 
from 1624 to 1662. They still held Canton, 
and for nearly two centuries had a mon- 
opoly of Japanese trade. In 1619 a treaty 
with the English West India Company 
compensated the English for injuries re- 
ceived and provided for mutual concessions 
and the common defense. But the Dutch 
commander at Amboyna the very next year 
charged Towerson, the chief factor of the 
English settlement, with conspiracy to 
overthrow the Dutch rule, and having 
obtained a ‘“‘confession” by torture, exe- 
cuted Towerson, with ten English and as 
many Japanese conspirators. War be- 
tween the English and Dutch companies 
followed, in which both suffered heavy 
losses, but under Cromwell an indemnity 
of one million guilders ($413,652.50) was 
paid to England. 

In process of time the military power of 
this great monopoly became greater than 
that of the state, and at the height of its 
power it owned one hundred and fifty 
ships of from twenty to sixty guns each, 
and an army of corresponding magnitude. 
But its increasing difficulties with the 
natives and rivals made it necessary to 
seek the aid of the States-General, and 
while individuals acquired immense for- 
tunes, the Dutch people were burdened 
with ever-increasing taxation. 

In 1621 the success of the East Indian 
Company inspired the formation of the 
Dutch West India Company, which for 
twenty-four years was to have the exclusive 
right to trade on the west coast of Africa, 
the whole of America, and the Pacific 
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lands as far as the Spice Islands. ° Its 
capital of 7,200,000 guilders was easily 
contributed in twelve hundred shares of 
six thousand guilders ($2,481.30) each. At 
first a moderate contraband trade with 
Cuba and San Domingo was carried on, 
but a policy of conquest was soon adopted. 
A fleet of thirty-six vessels captured, in 
1623, San Salvador, the capital of Brazil; 
privateers multiplied. and in within five 
years (1623-8) the company had fitted out 
eight hundred vessels and made prizes of 
five hundred and forty-five Spanish and 
Portuguese merchant men. In 1628 they 
took one of the great silver fleets, with 
treasure estimated at fifteen million guild- 
ers ($6,203,780), and in the same year 
plundered the Cuban settlements, securing 
a very great booty. The profits of this 
corporate war beggared the incomes from 
even monopolized trade; dividends of 
twenty, fifty and even one hundred per 
cent were annually declared, and “Dutch 
West India” stock was the highest sold on 
the Amsterdam market. 

In 1629 sixty Dutch ships captured 
Pernambuco, Brazil, recaptured San Sal- 
vador, and returned to Holland laden with 
plunder. The company held Brazil until 
Fernandez de Piera, a Portuguese by de- 
scent, began a revolution in 1645, which he 
maintained for ten years, until in Janu- 
ary, 1654, the Dutch gave up the country. 
Guiana, Essequibo, Demerara and Berbice 
were all more or less prosperous colonies. 
The rocky islet of Curacoa,-less than nine 
miles in extent, was taken from the Span- 
iard in 1634. Rocky, surrounded by deep 
water and with safe, easily defended 
harbors, it became the heart and refuge 
of an immense contraband trade and more 
or less piracy. St. Eustatius, a volcanic 
cone rising from the deep sea, contained 
fifteen thousand inhabitants, largely en- 
gaged in smuggling. Colonized in 1697, 
Lord Rodney captured it in 1781, with 
prizes valued at $19,466,000. The failure 
of the Dutch to hold their New York terri- 
tories was due rather to their indifference 
to the moderate results of legitimate trade 
than to any disability to hold and extend 
them. 

The Portuguese were expelled from 
Angola, Arguin and Goree in Africa, and 
a great trade in slaves, gold, gum arabic, 
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palm oil, ivory, heron and ostrich plumes, 
ambergris, etc., fell into the hands of the 
Dutch. But England, France, Portugal 
and Spain contested their monopoly, and 
in 1648 the carnival of pillage and con- 
traband trade ceased. In 1694 the great 
company became bankrupt, and a second 
which succeeded it collapsed in 1790. 
Warned by the fate of its sister company, 
the Dutch East India Company abandoned 
its policy of conquest and prospered in 
legitimate, if partially monopolized, trade. 
In 1772 the value of its imports was esti- 
mated at twenty million guilders ($8,273,- 
040). 

In the Eighteenth Century it was esti- 
mated that Holland had loaned to foreign 
governments $1,240,957,500, and a vast 
amount of stock jobbing had become a 
feature of Amsterdam’s business life. In 
1634 the mania for owning and speculating 
in rare tulips possessed all the principal 
cities, and a rare species not only brought 
an immense price but became a feature of 
the stock market. A “Semper Augustus,” 
only two bulbs of which were known to 
exist, was sold for forty-six hundred guild- 
ers ($5,865) and a carriage and pair. Soon 
it became a mere speculation, in which 
rare bulbs were quoted as stocks are today. 
Immense sums were won or lost on the 
supposed value of a few bulbs, and the 
collapse of the mania produced a veritable 
panic. 

At the close of the Eighteenth Century 
Holland had lost her pre-eminence in the 
carrying trade and commerce of the world, 
but in the Napoleonic wars and the rest of 
the Nineteenth Century made great progress 
in her ancient and legitimate callings. 


* * * 


France made little progress in commerce ' 
discovery of America. 
Francis I attempted to withstand the claims 
of Spain to all the Americas in 1524, but 
his defeat at Pavia closed all attempts 
at French settlement for that century, un- 
less we except the Huguenot founding by 
Rebault and Rene Laudonniere of Fort 
Carolina on the Saint John’s River, Geor- 
gia, in 1564. Taken by Pedro Menendez 
the following year and its entire garrison 
massacred to a man, the lesson of Spanish 
assertion and cruelty was sufficient to 
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deter the French from similar attempts in 
North America, until the power of Spain 
had been crippled and she was sorely put 
to it to hold her own and more valuable 
domains. Under Louis XIV his great 
minister Colbert (1661-81) did much to 
encourage French manufactures. After 
his death, in 1681, the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, which had tolerated the 
reformed religion, ended in the self-exile 
of half a million refugees to England and 
other countries, while those who remained 
were burdened with monopolies and the 
severe administration of laws favoring 
these and other “vested rights.” Colbert 
had attempted to build up a navy and a 
merchant marine and established an East 
Indian and West Indian company and 
others for “the northern ports” and the 
Levant. Newfoundland, colonized in 1598, 
was abandoned two years later; St. Croix 
and Port Royal (Annapolis, N. S$.) were 
founded in 1604; Champlain planted 
Quebec in 1608, and from these other 
Acadian and Canadian settlements were 
extended. In Labrador and Hudson’s Bay 


and in the northern and western wilderness . 


of Canada, a great trade in furs, etc., was 
established. In Labrador, the town of 
Brest, strongly fortified, had in‘ summer 
over a thousand inhabitants and nearly 
every harbor was visited by fishing vessels 
during the season. The Hudson’s Bay 
Company finally drove out all French and 
other traders and vessels not in its employ 
in 1682-8. Newfoundland, taken from 
England in 1708, was restored in 1713, the 
French being awarded fishery privileges 
on the west coast. Louisburg, in Cape 
Breton, founded in 1712, was fortified at a 
cost of many millions. In summer four 
hundred and fifty to five hundred ship 
manned by thousands of fishermen from 
Normandy and Brittany rendezvoused 
at this port. A constant menace to New 
England safety and prosperity, it was 
taken by a militia force under Sir William 
Pepperel, a Maine merchant, aided by a 
small fleet under Sir Peter Warren, in 
1745-46 and again by General James 
Wolfe in 1758. 

Louisiana was colonized by the Sieur de 
Iberville in 1698-99, ceded to England in 
1768, returned through Spain in 1800 and 
sold to the United States in 1803. 
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Guiana, settled in 1663, became notori- 
ous for its penal.settlement at Cayenne— 
“Devil’s Island,” where Dreyfus was 
incarcerated. 

San Domingo, that half of Haiti con- 
veyed to France in-1677, contained in 1779 
five hundred and ninety plantations, culti- 
vated by twenty thousand negro slaves. 
Its coffee, sugar, indigo, cacao, cotton, 
hides, silver, etc., amourited to $38,932,000. 
It was lost (1826) to France through a 
servile insurrection. Guadeloupe, acquired 
in 1635, and still under the French flag; 
Martinique, famous as the birthplace of 
Josephine, wife of the first Napoleon; and 
settlements in Africa, at Senegal, 1674; 
Gambia, a little later; Madagascar, 1605; 
Bourbon, now Reunion, 1642; and Mauri- 
tius, 1712—all are still under French 
protection, but the French West Indian 
Company is a thing of the remote past. 

Colbert’s East India Company, char- 
tered in 1665, made but one settlement, at 
Surat in Hindustan, and went to pieces 
within five years through extravagance 
and peculation. Pondicherry in the Car- 
natic, was the center of French influence 
in 1746, when La Bourdonnais, governor 
of Mauritius, captured Madras and refused 
to bend to the authority of Governor 
Dupleix, for which he was recalled and 
imprisoned. Under Dupleix the French 
re-occupied Madras and attacked Trichin- 
opoly, the capital of Mohammed Ali, the 
only remaining ally of the English in India. 
Robert Clive raised the siege, defeated the 
French army, and later when Calcutta was 
taken by Suraja Dowlak, recovered the 
city, and at the Battle of Plassy, 1767, 
drove the French from Bengal. In 1758 
the Count de Lally, with a considerable 
force, revived French prestige for a while, 
but he was defeated by Sir Eyre Coote in 
1760, and French influence in India became 
a negligible quantity. 

At home the ameliorating efforts of 
Turgot to encourage manufactures and 
abolish monopolies and restrictive regu- 
lations ended with his dismissal from office 
in 1776. France grew more hopelessly 
impoverished, and in 1788-89 there was an 
actual scarcity of bread, and much suffer- 
ing. Four years later (1793) came the 
revolt of the French people, in which were 
swept away, as by the release of an impris- 
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oned river, the mass of monopoly, caste 
and official privilege and other burdens, 
which had made the people of beautiful 
France poor amid their prosperous neigh- 
bors and hopeless of release from oppres- 
sion. Therewere plenty of warnings and no 
lack of philanthropists who tried to dimin- 
ish the burdens and lessen the strain on 
the social fabric, but all in vain. Vested 
rights, royal charters, ancient privileges 
and the like must be sustained by the civil 
power, and the church could only counsel 
patience and the hope of a better life here- 
after. 

So the ancient barriers went out with 
the flood, amid a carnival of blood which 
testified to the gathered hatred of a long- 
suffering and vengeful people. 

It was a terrible price to pay, and fol- 
lowed by wars against the allied princes of 
Europe, which covered many a broad plain 
with dead and wounded men from Lisbon 
to Moscow; but the France of the Twen- 
tieth Century has no rival today in the 
independence and comfort of the mass of 
her people. 


* * 


The prosperity of England as a manu- 
facturing and commercial nation un- 
doubtedly began with the Elizabethan Era, 
for unti! that time whatever progress 
had been made by a few bold adventurers 
had been hampered by Spanish influence, 
which, in Queen Mary’s time, had become 
predominant. Beyond the limits of “the 
narrow seas connecting Seville and Lisbon 
with the ports of northern Europe, men 
must ventureinto uncharted oceans, wherein 
a jealous exclusiveness added to the perils 
of the seas the certainty of warfare and 
the possible fate of the pirate or the tender 
mercies of the Inquisition. It was the 
adventurous trading voyages of John 
Hawkins and Francis Drake and their 
vengeful cruises against the Spaniard, in 
revenge for the treacherous attack at 
Vera Cruz, followed up as they were by 
Oxenham, Barker, Cavendish, Grenville, 
Raleigh and other famous or forgotten 
worthies, that made it possible for our own 
ancestors, who well knew the great debt 
that they owed these men, to plant 
and occupy in safety from the cruel 
and merciless Spaniard Plymouth, Boston, 
Jamestown, and indeed every other an- 
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cient settlement of North America. In- 
deed, as one looks back to the days of the 
Southern colonies, it is only too evident 
that if it were not for the “‘piracies” of the 
men of Devon, every colony along our 
coast would have been swept out of exist- 
ence by the fleets of Spain. 

Certain it is, however, that their demon- 
stration that man for man the Spanish 
sailor or soldier was no match for the 
Englishman, and that the average Span- 
iard and Portuguese was not averse to 
buying English linens, Kerseys, pewter 
dishes, cloaks, arms, etc., when he could 
safely do so, aided greatly in inspiring that 
spirit of enterprise and courage which 
made the Elizabethan era the beginning of 
that ceaseless voyaging and colonizing 
which ‘has girdled the globe with English- 
speaking nationalities. 

At first Queen Elizabeth deprived foreign 
merchants of their privileges, shut her 
harbors to foreign traders, granted numer- 
ous monopolies “to encourage home in- 
dustries,’”’ and in short taxed her people at 
large for the benefit of the few. Patents 
were granted for the sale of almost every 
article of trade and manufacture, and the 
prices of iron, lead, coal, saltpeter, oil, 
vinegar, starch, yarn, skins, leather and 
glass became so unreasonable that a tu- 
mult seemed inevitable. But the House of 
Commons protested and the Queen revoked 
the patents. 

When Philip of Spain remonstrated be- 
cause Drake and other adventurers were 
received with honor, she replied that Spain 
had no just claim to the Americas, either 
as a gift from the pope or on any other 
pretence, and refused to recognize any 
exclusive right to the seas, ‘“‘which neither 
nature, nor public use and custom gave to 
any nation or private person.” 

Failing to reach India by sailing around 
the north of-Europe, Ralph Fitch, in 1583, 
tried the old route through the Mediter- 
ranean and across Arabia to the Persian 
Gulf, but was imprisoned by the Portu- 
guese at Ormuzd. James Lancaster with 
three ships rounded the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1591, but failed to reach India, 
and brought back only seven out of all his 
ship’s companies. 

On the 31st day of January, 1601, “the 
Governor and Company of the Merchants 
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of London, Trading to the East Indies” 
was incorporated, and Captain Lancaster, 
with five ships laden with merchandise, 
made the first voyage to Java and Sumatra, 
established settlements and factors, and 
returned with freights of immense value. 
The defeat of the Armada in 1688 had 
greatly lessened the desire of any Spanish 
or Iberian ship-master to attack English 
ships, and the capture of some of the best 
ships extant, with the suggestions of expe- 
rienced mariners, rapidly increased the 
number and improved the models and out- 
fits of the English ship—in those days both 
a ship of burden and a warship. 

Thus the “Jesus of Lubeck,” Sir John 
Hawkins’ ship, carried fourteen brass 
and fifty iron guns, and the men of his 
fleet were furnished with seventy corselets, 
two hundred and fifty “jacks,” two hundred 
and fifty pikes, fifty ‘‘calivers,” or match- 
locks, forty partisans, two hundred brown 
bills and one hundred bows and one hun- 
dred sheaves of arrows. It appears from 
this, and also from Captain Drake’s ac- 
count of his several skirmishes, that the 
Devonshire archers were especially feared 
by the Spaniards, who on their part seemed 
to have shot handfuls of buckshot, or bul- 
lets cut into slugs, in their great match- 
locks. It was over two hundred years 
before the merchant ship ‘of the long 
voyage” went to sea without ships’ guns 
and an armory of muskets and cutlasses. 

Companies were chartered to send fleets 
thus armed to Turkey, the Levant, Africa, 
the Baltic and the East Indies, and twenty 
years later many ships were employed 
in carrying colonists and all their stock and 
gear to the “New Plantations” from Vir- 
ginia to Maine. Many merchants ac- 
quired great wealth, among them that Sir 
Thoms Gresham who, during the brief 
reign of Edward VI, the child king of 
Mark Twain’s “The Prince and the 
Pauper,” as merchant and banker, visited 
Antwerp forty times to relieve the govern- 
ment from costly loans and transfer the 
public debt to English investors. Later 
he built the first Exchange building, and 
Queen Elizabeth having knighted him and 
opened the new exchange in person, he 
was ever afterward known as the Royal 
Merchant. He was the originator of that 
elemental financial doctrine still known 
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as “Gresham’s rule.””’ Edward Osborne, 
a London cloth worker, living with his 
master on London Bridge, leaped after 
his master’s daughter who had fallen out 
of the window and into the river and saved 
her with great difficulty. The girl later 
refused the Earl of Shrewsbury and other 
noble wooers and married Osborne, whose 
descendants were of the ducal house of 
Leeds. 

After the death of Elizabeth the acces- 
sion of James Stuart revived the monopo- 
lies, whose sale fed the avarice of the impe- 
cunious king, who actually sold to one 
patentee the exclusive right of letting 
out sedan chairs. During his reign and 
that of Charles I civil war and royal neglect 
again gave the Netherlands, Portugal and 
France the largest share of foreign and 
much of the home trade. During Crom- 
well’s administration the English Naviga- 
tion Act was passed (1651), which for two 
centuries provided that the products of 
Asia, Africa and America could be brought 
into British ports only by ships built in 
England or a British colony. Ships en- 
gaged in foreign trade must be owned and 
at least two-thirds manned by English 
native-born subjects. European ships 
coming from foreign ports must bring only 
such commodities as were produced in 
their own countries. No foreigner could 
trade in any port of the British empire 
without forfeiting his stock in trade. A 
three years’ war between Holland and 
England followed, and later the Dutch 
made great inroads on English trade with 
Russia and Greenland, the herring fish- 
eries and the Spanish wool trade and 
trade with India. Cromwell also estab- 
lished a goverriment postal service, forbid- 
ding all conveyance of letters by private 
post. A postmaster-general was appointed 
in 1666, and the government established 
its right of search, at that time a needful 
precaution, yet still in force today. 

Roanoke, North Carolina, colonized in 
1585, was abandoned in 1586; re-established 
in 1587, but was left unvisited during 1588 
owing to the coming of the Spanish Ar- 
mada. When the relieving vessels arrived, 
the settlement was deserted. What became 
of the settlers was never certainly known. 
Jamestown, Virginia, was settled by the 
London Company (1607), but for twenty 
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years little gain was made in that section. 
Plymouth, Massachusetts, was settled by 
Pilgrims from Leyden in 1620, the great 
nation of the Massachusetts having been 
destroyed by pestilence a few years pre- 
vious. The Massachusetts Bay Colony 
was founded in 1630. Rhode Island and 
Connecticut were settled from Massachu- 
setts, and New York from Holland in 1613. 
Maryland was founded by Lord Baltimore 
in 1634, and Pennsylvania, as an independ- 
ent government, by William Penn, 1681- 
82. General Oglethorpe founded Savan- 
nah, Georgia, in 1733. Jamaica, captured 
under Cromwell in 1655, was always a 
great military and naval depot. Canada, 
after many years of warfare, became a part 
of the empire in 1763, while the thirteen 
American colonies, alienated by many 
wrongs, became the republic of the United 
States in 1783. 

In Africa in the Eighteenth Century 
England held factories at Senegal, Sierra 
Leone and Senegambia and the islands of 
St. Helena and Ascension. The East India 
Company, chartered by Elizabeth in 1600, 
realized from two voyages nearly one 
hundred per cent profits and upon the 
third two hundred and thirty-six per cent. 
It rapidly acquired factories at Surat and 
points at Coromandel and Malabar, Mas- 
ulipatam, Calicut and Delhi, Ormuzd, 
taken from the Portuguese, Bombey, Cal- 
cutta and Madras. The constant wars 
in Europe and elsewhere increased the 
price of saltpetre, and with other profits 
the value of the shares, which had fallen 
to £60, rose to £245, £260, £360 and even 
£500. Its monopoly was maintained by 
fleets and armies; insomuch that in 1702 
a rival company opposed a renewal of the 
charter and was admitted to its privileges. 
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After the Mogul dynasty became extinct 
in Aurumgzebe, the company would have 
been driven from India had not Clive 
annihilated the French power. In 1799 
Tippoo Sahib, son of Hyder Ali, rajah of 
Mysorewas, was besieged in Seringapatam, 
his capital, and slain in the assault that 
reduced his territories to a fief of the 
company. ; 

The union of Scotland with’ England 
gave a great impetus to her fisheries, com- 
merce, cattle trade and weaving and her 
coal, salt and iron works. Ireland became 
noted for the linen made by her French 
refugee weavers, and wool yarn, provi- 
sions, butter and grain were largely ex- 
ported. Protestant French workmen pro- 
duced silk, woolen and linen fabrics in 
great perfection and glass, paper and hard- 
ware showed a like improvement. - The 
potteries of Staffordshire became noted 
for fine and artistic wares. During the 
War of the Revolution England suffered 
severely from the private armed vessels 
which she had used so effectively in her 
own wars, but the great Indiamen of 
“John Company” suffered little from these 
light-armed vessels. Birmingham and 
Sheffield founded their immense hardware 
and cutlery trade after the invention of 
the puddling furnace, in which coal and 
limestone are used to reduce and clear 
the metal. The invention of the steam 
engine by Watts, the Whitney cotton gin 
and the spinning jenny mule and power 
loom by Hargreaves, Arkwright, Compton 
and Cartwright, with the greater supply of 
cotton from America, left England at the 
close of the Eighteenth Century unrivalled 
in commercial and manufacturing prestige. 

The succeeding article will deal with the 
“Merchant in the Twentieth Century.” 


THE POET 


E dope poet’s lips have ever stirred, 
Shall stir forevermore, 

Hoping to frame the lovely word 

The world has hungered for. 


—Henry Dumont, in ‘A Golden Fancy.” 
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O ONE can imagine, unless 
upon the immediate scene, 
how dreadful was the deso- 
lation and despair in North 
Carolina during the period, 
say from December, 1864, 

until the last surrender of Confederate 
troops in the fateful spring of 1865. The 
mere thought of that dreadful time sim- 
ply stuns the mind. Yet amid all the 
horror and the fear there was bravery, 
loyalty and justice, and this is to be a 
story about a fine blending of these three 
altogether admirable qualities. 

The grandest mansion in North Caro- 
lina is that known as ‘“‘Hayes,”’ taking its 
name from the famous home of that great- 
est of all knights, Sir Walter Raleigh, to 
whom North Carolina owes so much and 
whose memory and name this common- 
wealth has so supremely honored in the 
title of its capital city. Here at “Hayes,” 
hard by the fine old colonial town of Eden- 
ton, there occurred a tragedy than which 
none of all the host of them during the 
bitter years of the Civil War was more 
ghastly. 

Many a long year before the war of the 
Revolution was even dreamed of, “Hayes” 
was the estate of Samuel Johnston, who 
was really the ninth Earl of Annandale, 
but who did not take that title because, 
as he put it, he preferred above all things 
to be an American gentleman. Devoted 
admirer of Sir Walter Raleigh, he named 
his place for that of the great knight. It 
was this Johnston who became one of the 
front figures in the Revolution and he 
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entertained under his hospitable roof 
John Paul Jones, the young friend and 
protege and namesake of Willie Jones, 
another great spirit in North Carolina; 
urged the claims and presented the merits 
of that young man to his devoted friend 
and townsman in good old Edenton, 
Joseph Hewes, who as the head of the 
board of naval affairs, was really. the first 
secretary of the United States navy. 
Honors fell thickly upon Samuel Johnston, 
whose beautiful sister Isabella became the 
fiancee: of Hewes. She died before their 
marriage, but he, never happy after her 
death, soon followed her to the grave. 

Years passed, full of honor and pleasure 
for “Hayes” and its occupant. Stout 
old Samuel Johnston passed to his 
reward and was laid to rest in the stateliest 
cemetery in North Carolina, and his son, 
James C. Johnston, succeeded him as thé 
sole heir to the vast estate. At “Hayes” 
King William IV, then a midshipman iti 
the royal navy, was entertained, and he 
danced at a great ball given in the court- 
house at Edenton, this being then and now 
one of the most beautiful public buildings 
in the state, its second story containing 
the ball-room, a copy of a noted one at 
Bath in England, this room being now 
used as a Masonic lodge and containing 
the chair occupied by George Washington 
when Worshipful Master of the lodge at 
Alexandria, Virginia. “Hayes” witnessed 
gatherings of the patriots during the second 
war with Great Britain, and its owner and 
his friends drank success to their country 
in its war with Mexico. 
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On the eve of the dreadful war between 
the states, James C. Johnston was the 
richest man in all the South. He owned 
more than 3,000 slaves and more than 
40,000 acres of land, most of it lying along 
the Roanoke River; his own vessels traded 
near and far along the coast, from New 
England to Cuba and the West Indies 
generally, and his sales of corn alone at the 
one port of Charleston, South Carolina, in 
1860 totalled more than $100,000. 

In the days of the war Edenton occupied 
a Singular position. The Federals had very 
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home of Washington. ‘Hayes” had been 
in the possession of father and son, Samuel 
and James, for one hundred and five years 
in 1865. Its owner sat in the library at 
his home one rainy night in April, almost 
entirely paralyzed, reclining there in his 
father’s big easy-chair, with the faces of 
great men of England and America looking 
at him from the walls, in portrait and in 
bust, and with all of his former multitude 
of slaves, only three left, faithful, devoted 
to him and with him as the center of their 
every thought and act and word. The 
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“HAYES,” THE HOME OF JAMES C. JOHNSTON 
Edenton, North Carolina; front view on the left being the library where the robbery occurred 


early in the great conflict obtained control 
of the waterways in all that part of the 
state, and their vc ssels came and went at 
will, but the Confederates had control of 
most of the land, and so it came about 
that one day a Federal gunboat might lie 
at an Edenton wharf, in view of “Hayes,” 
while the very next day a troop of Confed- 
erate cavalry might be in the town, then 
as now quaint to the last degree; full of 
houses and grounds typical of the Colonial 
period; a place where there are door- 
knockers instead of bells, and which by 
common and tacit consent on the part of 
thé men in blue and the men in gray was 
a neutral ground like Mt. Vernon, the 


night was windy and rainy and the old 
man sat there, in the silence of his stately 
home. What must have been his thoughts! 
His memory must have gone back to the 
splendid days of his boyhood, to the great 
men who were his friends and guests, with 
Daniel Webster one of the greatest of these; 
and Henry Clay, another prince and flower 
of orators, whose debts, amounting to 
more than $40,000, were paid by Johnston 
with a check sent in a most affectionate 
letter; Clay sitting at “Hayes” for the 
last and best portrait ever made of him. 
Johnston must have thought of the out- 
break of the war, and how he, a bachelor 
and without an heir, literally the last of. 
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his race, had begged James Johnston 
Pettigrew, his well-beloved namesake, bril- 
liant student, himself of a great family, 
to give up his idea of entering the Confed- 
erate service and become the heir to 
“Hayes” and all its millions, for Johnston 
was a Union man to the very core, as his 
father had been, and saw only ruin and 
failure in secession. But Pettigrew re- 
jected the offer and Johnston wept at that 
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would never have dared to darken. They 
knew he was alone except for his three 
faithful blacks, and they had come to 
plunder and if necessary to add murder 
to thé other crime. At their pistols’ 
muzzles they threatened him and his ser- 
vants and with an iron bar forced open the 
strong-box in the library and took from 
it exquisite jewelry, once the pride of the 
family, and other treasures, emptied these 


REAR VIEW OF THE HOME “HAYES” 
All the grounds are laid off in triangles like those of ‘‘ Hayes,’’ Sir Walter Raleigh's home in England 


rejection, saying that the greatest of all 
his plans had failed. 

Through that brain of his all these things 
must have passed in review that gusty and 
rainy night in April, 1865, but suddenly 
there came a knocking at the door, a 
thunder of knocking, and as the servant 
opened the door there entered seven men, 
renegades every man of them, foul creat- 
ures, natives of the old town of Edenton, 
led by a shoemaker, who took advantage 
of the condition of the owner of “Hayes” 
to enter a door which in other times they 


into their pockets, and then demanding on 
pain of death the keys to the wine cellar, 
went through the silent rooms of the great 
house, careless of the memorials all about 
them, and entered the cellar, where they 
speedily became drunk on rare old brandies 
and wantonly smashed bottles of priceless 
wines. Upstairs the old man sat, long past 
anything like fear, with nerveless hands on 
the arms of his easy chair, his snowy hair 
crowning his pallid and strikingly aristo- 
cratic face, while beside him were two 
of his faithful black retainers. One had 
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departed, running to Edenton and looking 
for help. He found it in a singular way. 
At a wharf lay a United States gunboat, 
which had arrived late that day. An officer 
had just stepped ashore when the bare- 
headed and almost frantic negro met him, 
with a look and gesture which appealed, 
as he said, “I’m old Harry, sir, and my 
master is Mr. James C. Johnston, sir. 
The Buffaloes are at ‘Hayes,’ sir, and they 
have robbed the house and threatened 
Marse James and all of us, and they are 
now drunk in the wine cellar, sir.”’” Every 
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Edenton, North Carolina; built in 1758. 


Federal officer in those waters knew of Mr. 
Johnston; knew him as a Union man; 
knew he had great friends in the North 
as well as in the South, and this officer lost 
not a moment. “Run back to the house,” 
said he to old Harry, “‘and we will follow 
you.” Then, ordering a detail to report 
immediately to another officer, he directed 
the party to make the utmost speed to 
the place, to take the robbers and to make 
such disposition of them as was thought 
best and to make a verbal report to him 
on what had been done. In aminute away 
went the well-armed party at the double- 
quick. The renegade whites, who really 
blew hot and blew cold, now for the Union 
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and now for the Confederacy, as either 
might serve their turn, were locally known 
as “Buffaloes,” and when caught with 
arms in their hands or engaged in depre- 
dations, got but short shrift at the hands 
of the Confederates, while, though they 
were the tools of some of the Federals, 
the latter felt no little contempt and dis- 
trust as to them. 

The bluejackets were quickly at “Hayes,” 
found old Mr. Johnston there and all three 
of his blacks, loyal to the last, and they 
could hear the cursing, the shouting and 





the breaking of glass in the wine-cellar, 
into which they dashed, quickly dragging 
out the seven wretches, mere rags, limp 
from drunkenness. Very few words were 
said, but the pockets of the looters were 
emptied and the contents given to old 
Harry, to be put back in the wrecked 
strong-box. Then old Harry was called 
to show the officer a place where he could 
best dispose of the “Buffaloes.” Old 
Harry led the way to a gloomy place in 
rear of the great mansion, where wide- 
spreading liveoaks stood, gray moss swing- 
ing long and low from their branches, and 
there the huddled wretches became the 
targets for the fire of the bluejackets. It 
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was retribution swift and sure, and the 
place of atonement was well chosen, on 
the banks of a bayou and near one flank 
of the long line of slave houses, known as 
the “quarter line,” but then untenanted 
and with wide-open doors, the former occu- 
pants having all become “contrabands,” 
which was the then name for negroes who 
entered the Federal lines. 

Old Harry went back and no doubt told 
his venerable master of the justice meted 
out upon the robbers. The officer and 
his bluejackets returned to Edenton and 
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their vessel and gave a’ verbal report, 
doubtless short and to the point, which 
formed the only record, if record it can be 
termed, of the affair. Death soon came 
to Mr. Johnston and his great estate 
passed into other hands, but faithful old 
Harry lived there, still trusted and trust- 
ing, loving and loved, and when death 
took him no doubt the last of his thoughts 
and recollections were about ‘Marse 
James,” to whom he was so truly devoted 
and who trusted him as he would have 
trusted one of his own blood. 


BEYOND THE WOOD 


By CORA A. MATSON DOLSON 


Tas little dooryard. plot is mine, 
Mine are the garden and the wood; 
I hear the wind sing through the pine, 
The thrush in forest solitude. 


I know the dark-green wildwood ways 
Where lace-fern and the jewel-weed 
Line down each path on summer days, 





While far and near the sheep-bells lead. 


Beyond the wood the Squire’s wide lands, 
The house by deep verandas hemmed; 
But here the work of my own hands, 
The little dooryard blossom gemmed. 


The Squire’s young daughter’s face is fair, 
Her eyes like violets by the brook: 

But oh, my Laddie’s sun-bright hair— 
Our life with home-task and with book. 


This little dooryard plot is mine, 

Mine are the brown hives of the bees; 
An autumn promise crowns the vine, 

The plums turn in the sun-sweet breeze. 


O Laddie, Laddie, once my child; 
But head and shoulders past me now— 
The Squire’s high barns with grain are piled, 
The new hay crowds this sheepfold mow. 


I hear the tinkling homebound bells; 
Yet feet of youth were meant to roam, 
And Strength its hope to Beauty tells— 
Hush, mother-heart, ’tis Love makes home! 














Will Levington Comfort 
and War 


By John Nicholas Beffel 








F YOU are an advocate of peace 
among the nations you doubtless 
know that Will Levington Com- 
fort wrote a book bearing the 
title of “Routledge Rides Alone.” 
For the chances are ten to one 
that you possess a copy of it, 
or have borrowed your neighbor’s 
copy and have read it. The 
story of the man must be the 
story of the book; and perhaps 
no other printed work in ten years 
has had so great an influence upon 
the thinking people of America. 
A great fiction drama, with a world back- 
ground, it portrays the awfulness of war 
with the brush of a master. Skilfully and 
forcefully does the author show the inner 
side of world-conflict; ably does he compel 
one to realize that the man in the ranks 
always gets the worst end, and so piti- 
fully often that he doesn’t even have a 
sentiment to enthuse over. The story 
is a gigantic protest against the sacrifice 
of the many for the selfish ambitions of 
the few. 

It is to be believed that Comfort’s book 
has been a mighty stimulus to the cause of 
international peace. It has been diagnosed 
and discussed before the country’s every 
social and civic organization that stands 
for disarmament. Interest in the book 
has swept through the women’s clubs of 
the land, and the club-women have read 
it, not as a fad, but with a serious desire 
to learn ‘the other side” of war. Edwin 
Markham, writing in the Hearst news- 
papers, has said that Comfort deserved 
the next Nobel peace prize for his work. 


Andrew Carnegie read the story many 
weeks before he announced his gift of 
ten millions to aid in bringing about 
universal concord. 

“Routledge Rides Alone”’ is a tale of the 
word-painters of war. It deals with the 
newspapermen who followed the late 
struggle between Russia and Japan. 
Routledge, an American journalist, who 
always rides apart from his fellows, drinks 
deeply of the horrors of the conflict and 
tells the world through the printed page 
of the hideousness of it all. Not only does 
the book depict the grim strife between 
the Land of the Great Bear and the Isle 
of the Rising Sun, but it takes one into 
the famine-stricken vastnesses of India, 
and throws the spotlight full upon the 
causes that lay behind the black picture 
there. It shows that England is the cruel- 
est burden of all the heavy loads that 
India carries upon her bent and burned 
shoulders. Again, it affords glimpses of 
guerilla-fighting in the thickets of the 
Philippines, and of scenes that center about 
the British War Office in London. 

It is never wisdom to attempt to tell in 
a few hundred words the plot that is 
contained in a book. One could not do 
justice to ‘Routledge Rides Alone” in 
such a limited space. It is enough to say, 
however, that Comfort has painted well 
the picture of war, and that the story is 
a romance which grips the interest of red- 
blooded folks and never lets go until the 
final page is reached. There is a girl, of 
course—Noreen Cardinegh, who is the 
daughter of Jerry Cardinegh, the dean of 
the war-correspondents, and who instantly 
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WILL LEVINGTON COMFORT AT 


steps into the place of your own ideal of 
womanhood and effaces all the images 
you have possessed of that ideal. 

The keynote of the book is summed up 
forcefully in the words that Routledge 
utters as he parts with Rawder, a mis- 
sionary, near the Leper Valley of India, 
on the eve of the battle of Liaoyong. 

“I see my mission clearly tonight,” 
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HIS DESK AWAITING THE MUSE 

says Routledge. “‘It is to scoff at war 
before men; to show what a.monstrous 
activity it is for men; to show how black 
is the magic of the ambitious few, who 
dare to make cannon-meat of God’s 
multitudes. I, the watcher of many ser- 
vices, who am supposed to bow before 
their battle-lines, and carve my career 
from their triumphs and defeats, shall 
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laugh at their untimely and ridiculous 
manifestations. At the last, I shall paint 
war so red, so real, in all its ghastly, 
abortive reality, that the nations shall 
shudder—as at the towering crime on 
Calvary—shudder to the quick of their 
souls, and sin. no more!” 

One cannot read the story of Routledge 
without feeling that it is the story of 
Will Levington Comfort’s own career. 
Every instinct impels the belief that no 
man could deal so intimately with world- 
concerns had he not looked upon these 
things with his own eyes. One pictures 
' Comfort, khaki-clad, alone, gazing down 
on that vast field of slaughter at Liaoyong 
and crying to the winds: “I see my 
mission clearly tonight. It is to scoff 
at war before men.” For the author, 
then journalist-errant, “covered” the 
Russian-Japanese war—as he had cov- 
ered the previous military activities in 
the Philippines—for a mid-west newspaper 
syndicate. And he had been a soldier 
himself and had seen fighting with rifle 
and sword and cannon at first hand. 

Not long ago I talked with Comfort 
about “his book. We were sitting in his 
“work-shop,” as he calls the study in his 
comfértable home in Detroit, and he had 
been putting a few finishing touches on 
_ the proofs of another novel, “She Buildeth 
Her House,” recently published by the 
Lippincotts, of Philadelphia, who also 
produced the Routledge narrative. 

We leaned across a paper-strewn table 
and delved deeply into the great past that 
Comfort has stretched out. And he said 
to me then: 

“That is just where I live, and I don’t 
know where to begin nor where to stop. It 
really is arduous, and I can’t get away 
from it. I don’t want to get away 
from it, of course, for the Past is a mighty 
Urge that dominates my every waking 
hour. It surges through my veins, and it 
drives my fingers over the keys of the 
typewriter. It parades past my eyes like 
a vast panorama that changes ever and 
has no end.” 

And truly this man has encompassed 
in his thirty-three years enough experi- 
ences for a dozen ordinary men. He has 
lived overtime, his days have been crowded 
with events, and now he is content to sit 
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back and let the world run by while he 
thinks it over, looks back at the wonder- 
pictures of the Yesterdays, and writes 
about the things that his big, frank eyes 
have seen. 

I asked Comfort if, after all the fierce 
excitement through which he had passed, 
it did not sometimes. grow monotonous 
for him to remain within the confines of 
civilization, and have a real roof over his 
head and subject himself to the danger 
of being compelled to attend violet teas 
and other perilous pastimes of the 
social world. And he replied that the 
Future lay rose-colored before him, and 
that he had much work to do. Too, he 
told me, the Memories, piled vivid and 
gleaming before him, were too powerful a 
tonic to permit ennui to enter into his life 
for even a single day. 

And chief among the memories are 
those which impelled him to write the 
story of Routledge—the blood-pictures 
that have come before his vision at Liao- 
yong and Peking and in Luzon. 

“The thing preyed upon me,” Comfort 
said. I had followed his zig-zagging pencil 
across a map of the Liaoyong battle- . 
field, and he had told me the finer details 
of the “end-run” by which Kuroki was 
enabled to slaughter General Orloff’s 
army. “It preyed upon me with the need 
of becoming a fiction classic. The thought 
followed at my heels wherever I went. It 
pursued me back to the States. It was 
ever at my elbow until I began writing the 
Routledge story and until the final page 
of manuscript was finished. 

“T carried out that thought to the best 
of my stage of growth when I wrote of 
Routledge. I wanted to make the world 
see the real side of war. I wanted the 
people who stay at home to forget for 
a moment the phantom glory that hovers 
above the rows of polished gun-barrels. 
I wanted them to take their eyes away 
from the trappings and to deafen their 
ears to the sound of martial music, and 
to look upon the other side of the conflict. 
I sought to strip imperialism to the green 
corrosion of its sounding brass. I wanted 
my country-folk to see what it means to 
the men in the ranks, and what a pre- 
posterous thing war is for men to indulge 
in.” 
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Comfort was a trooper in the Fifth 
United States Cavalry during the Spanish- 
American hostilities and for six weeks was 
held captive in one of the old prisons of 
Porto Rico. Jn 1899 he went to the 
Philippines to ride as a newspaper corre- 
spondent, and saw nine bits of action— 
two of them important enough to be called 
“battles’—in Southern Luzon. Later, 
under cable orders from his home office, 
he sailed to China and watched the 
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Legations in the giant cauldron at Peking. 
And he saw General Liscum go down to 
death on the Tien-Tsin Wall. 

In 1902, when the terrible volcanic 
eruption of Mount Pelee buried thirty 
thousand dead “in the white paste” 
within three minutes, Comfort hastened 
to Martinique, and wrote newspaper 
stories about the catastrophe that ought 
to go down into history among the master- 
pieces of description that this age of 
letters has produced. Most of the stories 
appeared in the Chicago Tribune. And 
after Comfort returned to the States he 
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wrote a big fiction-story for the Tribune 
entitled “The Wrath of Pelee.” 

Four or five years ago Comfort wrote 
a miagazine-novel called ‘The Whited 
Sepulchre,” the activity of which was 
likewise set in the fire-mists of the great 
Vulcan of the West Indies. It was romance 
with a grim background. I remember 
how I marveled at Comfort’s vivid des- 
criptions when I read the story, how I 
sat amazed at the man’s remarkable 
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command of word-colorings, and how I 
read “The Whited Sepulchre’ again, and 
for a third time. 

Comfort smiles at mention of that story 
now. He was just getting into the running 
when he wrote it, he says—and he has 
“written rings around it’ in the new book, 
“She Buildeth Her House,” in which the 
“white paste of Pelee” is again used— 
this time as a setting for the climacteric 
period of the narrative and this time to 
more wonderful advantage than ever. 
“Written rings around it” is not Comfort’s 
own expression. I borrow it from a letter 
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written to him by a well-known American 
fiction-writer, who was permitted to read 
the manuscript of “She Buildeth Her 
House” in advance of its publication. 

It is no part of this story to detail the 
adventures which Comfort encountered 
during "the Russo-Japanese war. It is 
worthy of ‘record, however, that he “made 
good” in his work afield and that he was 
one of the two newspaper correspondents 
who managed to see portions of the great 
campaign of 1905 from both Russian and 
Japanese viewpoints. 

One likes Will Comfort instinctively. 
His is a rugged, strong face, and the eyes 
are blue, with a great power in their 
depths. He smiles easily and often, yet 
beneath the good-natured humor that 
is his, one senses an undertone of serious- 
ness—even of melancholy—in his make- 
up, that perhaps must always be a part 
of those who delve .deeply into life’s 
realities and who are conversant with the 
woes of the world. 

If you are a dauntless being, and -have 
the courage to disturb authors when 
they are building future-great books, you 
will find Comfort in his study, seated at 
a rough deal table, hammering out manu- 
script on a “latest improved visible’ 
typewriter, or correcting sheets of ‘“‘copy” 
with a fountain pen containing green ink. 

Here in his ‘work-shop is disorder— 
‘picturesque disorder,” as the Sunday 
feature-writers would call it—and your 
eyes will discover many things to keep 
them occupied if you possess the very 
human attribute of curiosity. _Number- 
less sheets of paper are strewn about the 
second table, which, with the typewriter 
stand, forms a letter “L,” and there are 
several pipes and two or three tobacco 
boxes. Comfort likes to season pipes. 
He doesn’t collect steins nor rare paint- 
ings nor butterflies nor tailor-bills nor 
autographed poetry, but he does find 
keen enjoyment in making pipes grow 
old before their time—and in horseback 
riding. And it goes without saying that 
he is a lover of the open. 

The journalist-author has read much. 
He has a working knowledge of almost 
every writer you can mention. The 
philosophies of the world—ancient and 
modern—are as an open book to him. He 
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has looked far back into history. Thé 
religions of all times have passed before 
him in review. His research into the 
sciences and the arts has been vast in 
scope. 

His is the gift of expression. He paints 
pictures with his words. He turns an 
X-ray into the minds of-men, and lets you 
look upon their motives. He gave much 
to humanity when he wrote the Rout- 
ledge tale. And humanity may expect 
much.more from him, for he has a most 
wonderful equipment—and the glowing, 
ruddy-cheeked health of a farm-boy. 

The four walls of Comfort’s work-shop 
speak graphically of his career. All about 
him are newspaper clippings, many of 
them covering full-front pages with seven- 
column spread-heads, with which his 
journals decorated his stories of the war. 
And there are photographs, made from 
films often smuggled through the lines 
to the nearest post-station at the risk of 
somebody’s life or liberty. These pictures 
form a weird panorama of the Far East 
in time of war and famine. The dead on 
the field—the armies in action—the almost 
fleshless denizens of the famine-festered 
lands of India—all of these things. and 
more are there, and they force upon one 
the appalling story of The Other Side of 
The World. 

Comfort grew up to manhood with a 
liking for war rather than a hatred for it. 
He read Carlyle’s “French Revolution” and 
Tom Watson’s recital of the same world- 
crisis and all the other literature he could 
get on the subject of strife among the 
nations. He looked upon war as a glorious 
thing. And it was natural that he should 
enlist to fight Spaniards in Cuba, and 
that he should follow the same struggle 
to the Philippines. 

But the images that had towered above 
him while he read in books of chivalric 
days and combats of honor were to be 
shattered into fragments. The iridescent 
veil through which he gazed upon war 
was torn away. Men, brave-blooded and 
bronzed of face, died before his eyes. 
On the field and within leaky tents em- 
blazoned with a Cross of Red, the boy 
who had thirsted for the glories of battle, 
watched while the souls of his race- 
brothers sped into the Unknown. 
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His viewpoint toward the killing of 
human multitudes changed. And finally, 
as the stage was set amid the rice fields 
for the great drama of Liaoyong, the book 
that has caused the thinking American 
public to sit back and think more deeply 
about the realities of war was born in 
his brain. 

Once, in the story, Routledge, in telling 
Noreen Cardinegh something of himself, 
says: “Why, I am but a dealer in war- 
stuff—the most godless of all matter, 
Noreen.” 


To which Noreen gives reply: “A 
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dealer in war-stuff—to make the world 
see the farce of it! Oh, don’t think I have 
failed to see the import of your work, 
nor failed to contrast it with the ponderous 
egotism of certain other English .war 
correspondents, who build their careers 
upon wars—with their dull studies of 
tactics, their heavy handling of tragedies— 
so comically like a child panting with 
heavy stones. Do you think I did not see, 
in spite of your brilliant description how 
the Japanese caught and held the van at 
Tien-Tsin, the real picture of your whole 
story—that of a cruel, ruthless nation of 
insensate boys—running to jaw instead 
of to mind?” 
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Then, again, the book says: 

“There had been a skirmish that day 
in upper India. The British columns 
which had campaigned for months apart 
telescoped with frightful sounds of glad- 
ness. Her Majesty’s foot-soldiers, already 
tightly knotted about their supper-fires, 
hooted the cavalrymen who were still 
struggling with halter-shanks, picket-lines, 
and mounts that pounded the turf and 
nickered sky-high for the feed-wagons 
to come in. Every puff of wind bore a new 
smell—coffee, camels, leather, gun-reek, 
cigarettes, saddle-blankets, and nameless 


a 
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others. Tomorrow there would be a mile 
square of hill-pasture so tainted by man 
and beast that a native-bullock would 
starve before cropping there until the 
season of torrents had soaked it sweet 
again.” 

And, in another part of the story, one 
reads: ‘“The Review invariably kept a 
second man at the heart of things to cover 
the routine, so that Routledge could follow 
his inclinations for hard-riding and bring 
in his wondrous tales of far chances, night 
attacks, the enemy at first hand, the 
faces and valor of the few who hearkened 
to the swish of the Reaper, the scréam 
from inert flesh as the spirit leaves it 
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—the humor, the horror, the hell of the 
clash. 

“Tt is an axiom of the craft that in a 
platoon fighting for its life there is all the 
grip of human interest that appals in a 
collision of fifty-mile battle-fronts; and 
Routledge played the lesser game to the 
seeds. It was said of him that he could 
crawl into the soldier’s brain and watch 
the machinery falter in full blast and break 
down. Always you felt, as you read him, 
that he had a great pity for the ranker, and 
a great hate of the system that used him.” 

There is one passage in the book that 
must hold keen interest for every American 
who is watching the course of the present 
agitation for war. Hear the words of 
Routledge: 

“Japan has the health of a boy, heals 
like an earth worm, and blazes with pride 
in possession of his first weapons. Like 
the boy again, he is blind to the intrinsic 
rights of women. Shamelessly, he casts 
his women out over the seven seas to fill 
the brothels of every port—breeds human 
cattle to feed the world’s lusts, and knows 
no prick of pride—but watch him run 
hot-breathed to the rifle-pits if so much 
as a bit of humor from an outside nation 
stirs the restless chip upon his shoulder!” 

In this article I have talked of Comfort 
himself. I have mentioned, beside his 
age and the color of his eyes—facts which 
biographers must never overlook—a few 
of the high lights of his eventful life. I 
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have omitted reference to Mrs. Will 
Levington Comfort. I have not told you 
of the part that the war-correspondent- 
author’s wife plays in his work of Now, 
nor of the great inspiration that she brings 
to him. That, as one Rudyard Kipling 
would insist, is another story. Suffice to 
say that if you have read the Routledge 
book you have already guessed that part 
of Comfort’s biography. For you will 
recall that the book was dedicated “To 
the Lady of Courage Whom I Married.” 

Some months ago I had occasion to 
review “‘Routledge Rides Alone’”—then 
in the very limited boundaries of four 
hundred words. Let me repeat in sub- 
stance what I said in that brief critique. 
I offered the book in candidacy as “the 
great American novel” on the plea that 
it was a great book written by an American 
about an American who does world- 
swaying things. I said that the story was 
well worked out and better written, per- 
haps, than any other book which had 
appeared in a decade. 

And I said in conclusion: 

“It is a significant thing—this story— 
coming as it does when certain vast com- 
mercial interests are pulling the wires 
which create wars. If it could be read by 
every American newspaperman who today 
transcribes or edits the wild statements of 
men in public life who say that Japan and 
America will clash at a near day, that war 
would never comel” 


CLOUDS AND RAIN 
By CHARLES C. BROTHERS 


e Es moon shone bright during the night. 
But the clouds are weeping this morning, 

All lives must have their clouds and rain, 

While love and peace should be our adorning. 
Whether clouds and rain shall long remain 

In the spirit world around us, 
Be cheerful and bright, thro’ day and thro’ night; 
And God’s peace will ever surround us. 
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HE moment the train crossed 
the Swiss frontier, visions of 
the referendum and the his- 
tory of the little European 
republic came with a glimpse 
of the great Alps. One looks 

instinctively for the spirit of William Tell 
in the tiny nation that has held Europe 
at bay during tumultuous centuries of 
warfare and conquest. 

On the train I met a merchant from 
Basel—a true Swiss and an officer of the 
reserve militia. Pass- 
ing his tobacco pouch 
hospitably, he re- 
marked that Ameri- 
cans always interest 
the Swiss people as a 
big young brother 
who has gone away 
from home and has 
achieved things of 
note. Strangely 
enough, the Basel | 
merchant placed great 
stress upon the mili- 
tary organization of 
his country, which is a 
part of the civic life. 
Every man in the cav- 
alry has his horse at 
home to do ploughing 
when not “militiat- 
ing.” The govern- 


ment-owned horse; is, 
paid for by the citizen 
soldier on the install- 
ment plan, but horse 
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and man must be ready to respond for 
service at a few hours’ notice. The militia 
of each canton is officered by men from 
distant cantons to prevent favoritism or 
popular influence. The basic purpose of 
Swiss life is to prevent any one individual 
from gaining too much power in any line; 
the old Roman ideal of democracy must be 
preserved. There is no guard house at the 
annual militia encampment. In the cases 
where one would be necessary, the culprit 
is taken to-his own home for imprisonment, 
so that his neigh- 
bors may know of his 
disgrace. 

Switzerland is two- 
thirds German and . 
one-third French and 
Italian. Despite this 
variety of race and 
language, there seems 
to be a peculiarly ef- 
fective homogeneity 
in the tiny republic, 
where race against 
race holds a balance 
of power that is diffi- 
cult to explain. The 
very weakness of 
Switzerland has been 
its strength. Since the 
United Federation 
withdrew from Aus- 
trian rule, centuries 
ago, it has been called 
the “‘balance wheel of 
Europe’—an appro- 
priate metaphor when 
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applied to the Swiss nation of watchmakers, 
whose work has been in itself an industrial 
inspiration for centuries past. 

* * * 2 

The one thing which most interested me 
in Switzerland was the legislative system— 
where, indeed, long before our republic 
was established, popular democratic legis- 
lation was in vogue. So in that aimless 
day I walked first around and about the 
government buildings high on the crest of 
the bluff overlooking the river at Berne. 
Impressive indeed it 
was to look in upon 
the Nationalrai, the 
popular branch, or 
House of Representa- 
tives, of the Swiss 
legislative bodies. The 
members are elected 
by direct vote of the 
people, and one rep- 
resentative is chosen 
for every twenty 
thousand inhabit- 
ants. The desks in 
the Nationalrat are 
arranged in a semi- 
circle, much as in the 
House of Representa- 
tives at Washington, 
with the press report- 
ers’ galleries on either 
side. The room is fin- 
ished in light wood, 
and in the rear are 
seats for the members 
of the upper house 

The Standerat, or 
Council of the State, has forty-four mem- 
bers—two from each canton, as our states. 
are represented in the Senate. 

The regular sessions of the Swiss Con- 
gress begin in June and December, and last 
only about a month. Extra sessions are 
very rare. As one member remarked, the 
idea is to have as much real legislation 
done among the people as possible, while 
the duty of the legislative bodies is officially 
to record public sentiment as expeditiously 
as possible. 

The proceedings of the Swiss legislature 
are extremely interesting to an American. 
Discussions take place either in French, 
German or Italian, according to the inclina- 
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tion of the legislator addressing the House, 
and a colloquy may embody all three lan- 
guages. Formal readings are in French, 
but discussions are usually in German. 

The Supreme Court is elected jointly by 
both houses, not by vote of the people, and 
the terms are short, so that no “recall” is 
provided other than regular impeachment: 
proceedings. The justices are elected for 
a term of six years, and the court is divided 
into three sections. At that time the 
courts were deliberating upon matters 
somewhat similar and 
quite as momentous 
in their country as 
the “trust cases” on 
the Supreme Court 
calendar of the United 
States—the owner- 
ship and rates of the 
St. Gothard and other 
railway lines, which 
always has been a 
most vital question 
to the nation. °* 

In company with 
Mr. Laurits S. Swen- 
son, then the Ameri- 
can minister at Berne, 
but lately appointed 
American minister at 
Christiania, Norway, 
a visit was made to 
President Ruchet. 
Ushered into the sim- 
ple executive office by 
an imposing gentle- 
man with side-whis- 
kers and a great seal 
on his breast, there was little of official 
formality, for the president’s: office is the 
same as the other rooms. President Ruchet 
was seated at his desk going over the last 
budget, which concisely and in a few pages 
tells the story of Swiss finances. He spoke 
German, although he comes from a French 
canton, and is a member of the radical 
party, which, having been in power for 
about seventy years, is still holding a 
strong majority. As he told of the progress 
being made, as shown in the budget, the 
President smiled with the consciousness of 
a man who has done his full duty. A copy 
of the budget was presented with a graceful 
bow, as he remarked that, after all, figures 
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were the most eloquent story he could tell 
of the Administration. The budget is the 
work of the Department of Finance. Af- 


fixed to each copy is a pink slip with the | 


President’s name, showing its official 
accuracy. ; 

President Ruchet has twinkling, humor- 
ous eyes, wears a stand-up collar, is de- 
liberate and optimistic—a true type of 
the Swiss lawyer that he is. He talked in- 
terestingly concerning Swiss authors and 
poets, and feelingly discussed the work and 
accomplishments of 
the government and 
the people, explaining 
that it was first the 
purpose to hold in 
check any great move- 
ments for personal 
power. This, he said, 
might explain the lack 
of great personalities 
in public life. 

Switzerland pos- 
sesses at the present 
time many writers, 
of which only a few of 
the most renowned 
have become appre- 
ciated outside their 
own country. The 
three languages in 
Switzerland make it 
dificult to name a 
list offhand. Among 
writers in the German 
language are J. V. 
Widmann, dramatist 
and critic, M. Lienert, 
J. C. Heer, E. Zahn, K. Spitteler, the poets, 
J. Dierauer, the historian, R. von Tavel and 
O. von Greyerz, authors of note in the 
Bernese dialect, and the poetess Isabelle 
Kaiser, who has written both in German 
and in French. Among the authors in the 
French language it is hard to choose: The 
criticisms on art and literature of Ph. Mon- 
nier, Gaspard Vallette, Ph. Godet, Paul 
Seippel and Baud-Bovy might be cited, 
as well as sketches and poems of V. Ros- 
sel, J. P. Porret, B. Vallotton, Sam Cornut, 
F. Ramuz; the dramas of Rene Morax; 
the historical works of Arthur Piaget and 
B. van Muyden. In the Italian and Roman 
languages is also found some literature 
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of note. There are authors of great merit, 
such as the Tessinois Chiesa, the Grisons 
Camenisch and Carnot. 

On the bookshelves about President 
Ruchet were the records of Swiss legislation. 
In the Federal Council Room, near at hand, 
were the seven desks of the members of the 
Council, covering each department of the 
government. The executive power of the 
nation is initially vested in this council 
which consists of the President and his six 
colleagues, who are much more powerful 
than mere members 
of acabinet. The 
Council makes elabo- 
rate reports and sug- 
gestions to the legisla- 
tors, and its mem- 
bers often appear in 
person in the legisla- 
tive bodies. In this 
respect the Council 
of Switzerland more 
nearly resembles the 
presidential cabinet 
of the United States 
than that branch of 
any other European 
government. 

The members of the 
Federal Council 
might be called a 
rotating presidential 
body. The man who 
sits at the head as 
president takes charge 
of the foreign affairs 
for one year, and is 
usually transferred to 
his former department after that term, so 
that while the President of Switzerland 
serves only one year, the administration 
may not change in a generation. 

Only one of the seven councillors spoke 
English, Mr. Schobinger of Lucerne, in 
charge of the Department of the Interior. 

The portfolio of the Department of Post 
and Railways is held by M. Forrer, and it 
is a difficult one to handle at this time, for 
the government has had serious problems 
to meet in solving the railroad situation 
under governmental ownership. The in- 
sistent demands for betterment and for 
additional facilities cannot be all met, 
because the earnings of the railroads have 
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not always kept pace with the increase of 
expenses. The absorbing local problem at 
that time was the ownership of the St. 
Gothard line, in which Germany and Italy 
have large interests, and which Switzer- 
land now desires exclusively for its own 
protection in rates, although outside for- 
eign capital assisted substantially in its 
construction. 
* * * 

One of the most active organizations in 
Switzerland is the Salvation Army. The 
benefits conferred by 
it in assisting to solve 
the sociological and 
charitable problems 
are much appreciated 
by the government 
officials. In the can- 
ton of Schaffhausen 
the government ack- 
nowledged its indebt- 
edness to the Army, 
even though this can- 
ton has no regularly 
established Army 
headquarters. In the 
town of Lucerne the 
authorities expressed 
their appreciation 
and said that the 
work of the Salva- 
tion Army up to the 
present had been 
crowned with good 
results. In the can- 


ton of Aargau the BRENNER rat assembly room, 
fight of the Army Late member of the Swiss Cabinet cast their ballots and 


against the drink 

habit has gained the hearty gratitude of the 
officials, who say that the influence of the 
Salvation Army has much to do with the 
general welfare, and although the organ- 
ization has no semblance of official au- 
thority, yet its co-operation with estab- 
lished charities seems everywhere to be 
acknowledged and commended. In Zurich, 
a Protestant canton, twenty thousand 
francs were contributed to aid the Salva- 
tion Army work. The government con- 
trols the alcoholic revenue, and appro- 
priates one-tenth of the amount collected 
to curb the evil effects of liquor. 

“lf * * 
The*chief aim of the Swiss government 







































seems to be the preservation of an equality 
among its public men. Once an official 
thinks he is indispensable, he is promptly 
relegated to private life. The recent death 
of Dr. Brenner, a member of the Swiss 
Council and twice President of the Swiss 
Confederation, reveals the modesty of 
Swiss public life. Only brief mention was 
made of the event, illustrating the con- 
spicuous obscurity of many of Switzer- 
land’s eminent men. Many Swiss citizens 
did not know the name of their Presi- 
dent, and some could 
not recall their local 
representative in the 
Nationalrat. This is 
counted the direct 
result of a primary 
system which deals 
with issues and’ does 
not encourage initia- 
tive or forceful lead- 
ership from any indi- 
vidual. 
* * * 

It requires only fif- 
teen minutes to elect 
a president of Swit- 
zerland, and it is not 
done by direct vote, 
but by joint ballot of 
both houses of the 
legislature. The mem- 
bers of the Standerat 
take their seats in the 
rear of the National- 


march out with not 
even the suspicion of applause. The coun- 
try receives the news of a presidential 
election with less excitement or interest 
than a country town in the United States 
would manifest at a good roads meeting. 
This seeming indifference is but the natural 
result of the fact that every member of 
the Federal Council is for one year Presi- 
dent of the Federal Council, and as such 
is President of the confederation. As the 
representative power is embodied in this 
council it is quite natural that some people 
may at times not remember just who is 
President. 
There is no problem in Switzerland as 
to what shall be done with ex-presidents. 
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They either retire to private life or keep 
on rotating to different places in the Federal 
Council. 

The line of cleavage in Switzerland is 
between radicals and conservatives. Al- 
though the referendum, as practiced in 
Switzerland, is said to be a success, it has 
smothered individual initiative and does 
not appeal strongly to American observers 
on the spot, no matter what previous 
notions they held, because the physical, to 
say nothing of the sociological conditions, 
of the country are so 
different. 

At a distance Swiss 
methods seem more 
ideal than when one 
comes in close con- 
tact with actual con- 
ditions. A system 
repressing individual 
initiative is not likely 
to suit American 
notions. The Swiss 
peasantry’s sturdy 
spirit of independ- 
ence, handed down 
from the days of Wil- 
liam Tell, is impres- 
sive in these days of 
scientific experiment 
which bows to the 
caprices of public 
fancy and which in- 
stitutes governmental 
“notions” that are 
bound to keep pace 
with fads in science, 
literature and art. 

Dear old Berne! The tourist first looks 
upon the old clock that stands out in the 
historic thoroughfare, where fountains in 
the center tell the story of Switzerland. 
As the hour approaches the cock crows, 
then the jester begins his antics with bells, 
and finally the merry procession of bears 
passes by. And though for centuries this 
clock has thus struck the hour, an inter- 
ested throng always gathers to watch and 
enjoy the quaint scene. 

The tourists were thronging into the city 
from St. Moritz and other famous Swiss 
resorts, where winter sports were at their 
height. Young people with cheeks aglow 
from the Swiss air entered the hotels after 
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a spirited contest of “bob” racing. Behind 
a pompous “bob” was Richard Strauss, 
the famous composer of Electra and Sa- 
lome, a strongly built, burly-looking man, 
whose physique little suggested to the cas- 
ual onlookers the poetical splendor and 
beauty of his classic music. 

The Swiss country is dotted with knit- 
ting and silk mills and many factories of all 
kinds, where the work is taken after having 
been begun at home. Thrift and industry 
are evident everywhere. Zurich is, next 
to Lyons, the greatest 
silk market in the 
world. There are 
many other prosper- 
ous industries in 
Switzerland, such as 
the machinery and 
watch business, 
the production of 
cheese, condensed 
milk and chocolate. 
The exports amount 
annually to $240,- 
000,000, and the im- 
ports to $350,000,000. 

The “playground of 
Europe” is the very 
appropriate name be- 
stowed upon Switzer- 
land. In the summer 
time tourists come 
from all parts of the 
world and fill the 
hotels—the best or- 
ganized and best kept 
of any in the world— 
for the Swiss are a 
nation of hotel-keepers. The statement of 
the Chocolate Soldier, the hero of Bernard 
Shaw’s “Arms and the Man,” that his fam- 
ily had a home with three hundred rooms, 
fifty servants, twenty cows and so on, 
sounded like a baronial tale until he ex- 
plained that he was the son of a Swiss 
hotel-keeper. Now they have turned the 
long and severe Swiss winter to advantage, 
and even when the great, blue lakes are 
frozen and the snow mantles the lower 
hills, the tourist still raves over*the varied 
beauties and grandeur of the Swiss scenery 
and the many delights of her mountain 
hostelries. 

Another experiment with a continental 
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sleeper was made on a night train from 


Berne to Frankfort. The snow was falling, 
the engine shrieking, and it was a wild 
night without on the Bernese Alps. The 
railroad men carry lanterns on their 
breasts and the great slant-eyed switch- 
lights in the yards look like the almond 
eyes of celestials. 

After checking our baggage and “‘pay- 
ing” freight—all baggage is charged for in 
Switzerland—a man whose hat was em- 
blazoned with the title “Thos. Cook & 
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soap about the size of a penny, and with 
towels not much bigger than a pocket 
handkerchief. The fat German porter 
seemed not over-anxious for our comfort, 
and the “attendant” informed us when the 
berths had been made up by an obsequious 
wave of the hand. 

Many signs are posted in the Conti- 
nental sleeper. One above a button read 
“Heliding”; there was no clue as to 
whether it meant heat or light, both of 
which were hopelessly beyond call. I 
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Son” came along just in time to save 
another international altercation, for he 
“spoke the language,” whatever it may 
have been. 

The lonely foreigner must depend upon 
platform signs outside, for a picked-up 
school knowledge of German is dangerous. 
My Swiss friend burst with laughter when 
I asked him how large a town was “‘Abort,” 
which was the only word distinguishable 
in the platform array of words and signs. 

The sleepers in the “Continental” are 
arranged in sidewise compartments—be- 
cause of the side-joggle of the cars, we were 
told. There were all sorts of contrivances 
—washstands, fitted out with cakes of 


turned on the switch. Perhaps it was the 
wrong button, for at once there was a 
buzzing like a planing mill—the electric 
fan went off. The cool blast struck a 
shivering fellow-passenger in the neck. 
“Hellding!”—though ‘ding sounded like 
dang—he burst out, “these cars are 
draughty.” I looked innocent and turned 
back the button, and we talked about 
Pullman cars back home and of the in- 
comparable “Gawge,” who at least could 
make up a berth, even if he did extort 
many an unearned quarter. During the 
night the water tank overflowed in the 
sleeper, and after having been flooded out, 
even a more fervent tribute was paid to 
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the American Pullman. The railroad 
service in Europe is far below the American 
standard. Foreign efforts to adopt Ameri- 
can improvements are handicapped by lack 
of public appreciation, and by the objection 
of the people to interference with long- 
established customs. It might be sug- 
gested that the over-zealous advocates of 
certain Swiss governmental methods would 
perhaps find these as impossible of adop- 
tion in America as our railroads appear to 
the European public. Conditions vary; 
and the more one travels the broader grows 
his toleration for the customs of other 
races and nations. 
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Every day in Switzerland, whether in 
winter or in summer, is a day of pleasure 
for pleasure-loving tourists. An important 
business of the country is to make traveling 
in Switzerland agreeable to foreigners. The 
sturdy Swiss guards his home, his citizen- 
ship and his business with the same zealous 
spirit that his forefathers have manifested 
for six hundred years when the historic 
“Perpetual League” was established, which 
bids fair literally to live up to its title, and 
to remain an inspiration for the democracy 
that has created the great and enduring 
republics of today. A personal study of the 
Swiss federation is a fascinating revelation. 


A PHANTASY 


far-off time, in other clime, 

Where blows an incense-laden breeze, 
There dwelt a youth who’sang in rhyme, 
Whose voice was like the distant chime 

Of silver bells through whispering trees. 


No words of mine could e’er define 
What sweet and melancholy ring 

Lay in his song. Like heart of vine 

That gives its song when pressed to wine, 
His sore-pressed heart would sadly sing: 


O land where grows the lemon tree, 
The lily and the vine; 

Where golden shafts illume the sea 
Like amber dropt in wine,— 

Thy charms were once my melody, 
Thy heart was once my shrine. 

But now my harp, once tuned to thee, 
To sad notes must resign! 


And all day long his mournful song 
Fell mute on Nature’s mindless ears. 
’*Twere better far had he been strong 
And able to avenge his wrong, 
Than thus to melt in futile tears! 


—Henry Dumont, in ‘‘A Golden Fancy.” 

















Salicias Man of Clay 
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schoolmarm, and her exact 
age was a matter for dis- 
cussion in the little vil- 
lage where she had lived— 
oh, years! The place was 
a second edition of Cran- 
ford, in that men were 
conspicuous by their ab- 
sence; a beautiful edition, 
-bound in purple hills and 
laced with silver streams. 
Beautiful, but retired. 

Folks thought it strange that Salicia 
had “kept her youth so long,” because 
there had never been a man in her life 
to help. But little they knew! Even in 
old-maidenhood Salicia was an incorrigible 
dreamer of dreams. The fairy prince of her 
girlhood had evolved himself into an al- 
most human being, endowed with all those 
qualities which Miss Bates admired in the 
heroes of her favorite romances. 

He was a model to mankind, this man 
of dreams; temperate, equable, just, in- 
tellectual, upright, kind to animals, mod- 
erate in speech, beneficent in word and 
act and thought, chivalrous to women— 
a gentleman without reproach. His only 
fault indeed was his very over-perfection. 
Salicia realized this and tried to introduce 
some redeeming vice. In vain she tried 
to induce him to smoke a fine black 
Havana—out on the front stoop, of course 
—but he refused even that, and remained 
serenely impeccable. 

Miss Bates was proud of his creation, 
but secretly she was bored by his company. 
Alas for human fallibility! Salicia was 
growing weary of the Man and his terrible 
goodness. How weary she did not realize 





until the new minister came to town and 
showed himself to be a living exemplar. of 
indispensable virtues. 

When he first arrived in town the little 
teacher was drawn into the general 
scramble for frivolous new gowns and 
massage creams. His attentions—he 
walked home with her quite often after 
prayer meetings—and the pains she was 
taking with her appearance resulted in a 
tardy renewal of her youth, and also in the 
final downfall of Perfection. The reality 
proved infinitely worse than the dream. 

One gray spring day when it was almost 
raining, but not quite, and the streams 
were running high and swift, Salicia took 
down her rod and creel and set out for 
her favorite haunt. On the way she. 
met the Man of Many Virtues musing 
benignly on the beauties of nature. As an 
experiment she asked him to go fishing 
with her. 

An expression of pain crossed his intel- 
lectual face. Unfortunately, he never 
fished. It was such an unkind sport, you 
know—the poor worms and the little fish 
—perhaps he was over-sensitive, but the 
thought of their agony took away any 
pleasure he might have experienced. If 
dear Miss Bates would excuse him—‘‘Oh, 
gladly!” said dear Miss Bates tranquilly, 
and swung off across lots from his protes- 
tations. 

There was a pool, with crooked old wil- 
lows growing about it, their twigs still 
bare of foliage; austere young birches 
stood between, yet held themselves aloof. 
The water sucking at their roots was black 
and languid, like molten ore. It lapped 
softly about the pebbles at the shallow 
before it slipped over and hurtled down 
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across the valley like a changeling child. 
An overhanging boulder, lichen-covered, 
cast deep shadows on the water where 
furtive trout should lurk. Salicia installed 
herself well out on the rock, a not unpleas- 
ing figure in spite of rough tweed suit and 
rubber boots. Her head was bare and the 
soft bright yellow of her hair shone out 
against the dull background of trees and 
sky like a pale young sun. 

She hooked a beauty at the first try. 
As her reel sang beneath her hands she 
thought scorn upon the minister and his 
pasty ilk, wherein she included the crea- 
tion of a lifetime’s patient dreaming— 
none other than the Man of Dreams him- 
self. Her peace was rudely shattered, 
however. 

“Reel him in there, confound you! 
Can’t you see what you’re doing? You'll 
have him all snarled up in my line in a 
minute!” And an irate and very red- 
faced man appeared from among the 
bushes up-stream, gesticulating wildly 
with his rod. Salicia looked at him briefly, 
considering what sort of man he might be. 
Then she dropped her eyes and reeled in. 

Her prize when landed proved attrac- 
tive, and the man—whoever he might be 
—came around to appraise it. Salicia 
preserved an offended silence and baited 
her hook with a wriggly worm. The man 
appraised her method of doing that also 
and nodded approval. 

“My line fouled on bottom, and I spoke 
abrupt—as usual,” he explained; “hope 
you don’t mind a little English as she’s 
spoke. My name’s Higsbee.”’ 

“No,” Salicia decided after a pause, 
“T don’t mind—English. .My name is 
Bates.” Now this was rank treason, for 
the Ideal Man always spoke so precisely 
and never used “English” stronger than 
Jove—that only on extreme provocation, 
too. But of course the stranger could not 
know this. He remained where he was 
—without asking permission—and cast 
boldly out into midstream. Presently— 
again without asking permission—he drew 
forth a pipe and began to smoke. The 
Man of Dreams had scorned a black 
Havana; what would he have said to a 
pipe with “Bull” Durham?  Salicia’s 
imagination balked. 

“Smoke’s a comfort on an empty stom- 
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ach,” Mr. Higsbee commented at this 
juncture. Salicia remembered some sand- 
wiches in her creel and produced them 
diffidently. 

“T’m afraid they’re rather jammed,” she 
apologized. 

“Well, you are a sport!” Her compan- 
ion reached out a grubby hand. (The 
Ideal Man had always been so careful 
about his nails!) Salicia rather liked being 
called a sport, particularly in the way Mr. 
Higsbee said it. Despite his rough and 
ready manners he interested her strangely. 
In fact, he interested her so much that, 
being of New England extraction, Salicia 
decided she ought to be going home. 

‘‘Where’s home?” demanded the big 
man, standing up with a grunt beside her, 
“over there in Shut-up-tight-ville?” Sa- 
licia nodded. Fordhan Village always 
went no-license. 

“T teach school over there,’’ she ex- 
plained, as one stating the worst. Her 
companion accepted it as such. 

“Hard lines,” he said, “but you don’t 
show it much. Fish often, do you?” 
Something in the question brought the 
girl suddenly to life. 

“Quite often,” laughed Salicia daringly, 
as though to a challenge, and departed. 

Friday night Salicia stayed in school 
till long after five because Willie’ Robbins 
was a naughty boy and had to be kept 
after. He had gone at last, but his teacher 
still sat at her desk in the late afternoon 
sunlight, considering seriously what the 
minister had said to her after prayer- 
meeting the night before. He had carried 
his likeness to the Ideal Man to the point 
of confessing an undying regard for Sa- 
licia Bates, in spite of her willingness to 
agonize worms and little fishes. The 
proposal for her hand had been exquisitely 
rendered, a finished literary production. 
Her own English had seemed very paltry 
in contrast as she meekly asked time to 
consider his very generous offer. 

A heavy knock on the door interrupted 
her reflections, and the now fairly familiar 
personality of Mr. Higsbee appeared on 
the threshold. ; 

“For the Lord’s sake, woman, why ain’t 
you out fishing?” he demanded; “sittin’ 
here mewed up in this ungodly 
hole—”’ 
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“It’s too late to go fishing,” objected 
Salicia with spirit. 

“It is now, yes; but come along and go 
to walk, anyhow. Oh, I’ve got a card with 
me this time.” He produced it in form. 
“Moreover—as I’ve maybe omitted to 
mention before—I’m not married. You’re 
the only one in town who hasn’t asked 
me, consequently the only one I’ve told.” 
As they walked out into the golden after- 
noon Salicia wondered if this information 
added to his respectability or otherwise; 
single men were always looked at rather 
askance in Fordham, partly perhaps be- 
cause of their rarity. 

Down the old church road they met 
the minister, very appropriately. Some- 
thing in his expression at sight of them 
seemed to interest Mr. Higsbee. 

“Friend of yours?” he inquired care- 
lessly. 

“Yes,” said Salicia, “he’s my Ideal 
Man.” 

“Look me in the eye a second, will you?” 
requested her companion, drawing out 
his pipe; “I thought so.” A flicker of 
mirth sprang into his eye and caught fire 
in hers. For no apparent reason they both 
laughed. When they had walked on a 
bit in friendly silence Mr. Higsbee began 
to explain himself. 

“Well, I’m no Ideal,” he confessed; 
“plain John H., that’s me. Never went 
to Sunday-school, or college, or Stratford- 
on-Avon. Earned my living since I was 
ten, and no better than the next fellow, 
’cept that I’m square, which he—some- 
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times isn’t. That I will say, I’m square. 
But no frills or extras. Maybe that’s why 
I don’t appreciate them proper in others.” 
They stopped behind a sheltering bush that 
he might light his pipe. The ceremony 
completed, Salicia was moved to tell him 
of her man of dreams, and his fall from 
grace. Her escort listened with complete 
understanding. 

“You're a lonely little soul, ain’t you?” 
was his only comment, after a long and 
smoke-filled interval. Again there was 
something in his voice which brought back 
the girl to Salicia’s heart. But this time 
she did not laugh; instead she trembled 
at its presence and retorted fiercely: 

“T’m not. I’m a sentimental old-maid 
schoolmarm. Why don’t you say that?” 

“Because you’re not. You’re just 
starved, like—like a heap of other folk. 
Why, woman alive, I had an ideal girl 
once—honest! Gee, but she was choice. 
Great big longin’ blue eyes and fluffy- 
ruffly hair, and a mouth—yum-yum! 
That was mine. But when you get to 
know a few of the kind—well, it’s like 
your ideal man, I reckon. Plain folks 
give the most satisfaction in the long run. 
Huh?” 

“Like—you and me?” queried Salicia 
dubiously. 

“That’s what I was thinkin’,” returned 
her man of clay. ‘Any objections?” 

“No,” said Salicia, ‘no. On the whole— 
I think you’re right.” And then they 
turned into the homeward road and fol- 
lowed it through the afterglow. 
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ae, many children left to live 

When my child had to die— 

Forgive in pity, Lord, forgive 
My grief that questions why. 


So many gardens spring to bloom 
Beneath a smiling. sky; 

My posies blossom on a tomb— 
My poor heart knows not why. 


—Harriet Lake Burch. 
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WHO MADE POSSIBLE THE GREATEST ADVANCE 
IN THE ART PRESERVATIVE BY HIS FORESIGHT AND 
HEARTY CO-OPERATION WITH THE PRINTERS OF THE WORLD 








HEREVER a two revolu- 
tion printing press whirs to 
promote “the art preserva- 
tive of all arts,” the per- 

sonality of John Hewitt is felt by the 
printer’s craft. 

When the Miehle Printing Press and 
Manufacturing Company passed under his 
control, Mr. Hewitt found a long and hard 
row to hoe in introducing his machine, 
which has completely upset old-time 
notions concerning flat-bed printing presses. 
As president and treasurer and having 
full control of the company for eighteen 
years, he led by his intrepid courage and 
strong personality to success and prestige 
and won at the same time the unreserved 
respect of the trade. His recent retire- 
ment from business, due to advancing 
years and failing eyesight, has occasioned 
much regret to thousands of printers 
throughout the country, many of whom 
have sent sincere and hearty expressions 
of appreciation to one who has done so 
much, by wise counsel and a sympathetic 
interest and confidence, to build up the 
printing business to the high standard of 
today. 

Born near Grimsby, Ontario, Canada, 
Mr. Hewitt learned the sadler’s trade in 
the early days, but later he took up the 
machinery business, for which he seemed 
to have a natural aptitude. The success 
achieved by him in putting his presses 
in the printing shops throughout the world 
has never been paralleled. Go where one 
will, either in the United States oi in any 
foreign country, the Miehle press has 
stood in the front rank in the estimation 
of printers of every race and language. 

The basic principle of Mr. Hewitt’s 
business career has been to make his 
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press do the work a little better than any 
other, in order that it might merit the 
praise of all printers and be worthy of 
universal adoption. Mr. Hewitt’s faith 
in his work has never swerved. 

In business relations, Mr. Hewitt main- 
tains the same dauntless spirit of integ- 
rity that has always characterized his 
personal dealings. He was one of those 
men at the head of large enterprises who 
believe in the human equation as a basis 
for business credit. Hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, of young men were encouraged 
and started in business because of the 
faith that John Hewitt has always had 
in young men. He took as much interest 
in their plans and purposes as if he were 
just starting in business hinself again, 
with his patrons as'partners. His advice, 
ripe with the years of3actual experience, 
has guided many printing firms to success, 
and in almost every town in the country 
there is at least_one thriving concern from 
whom the mention of John Hewitt always 
brings forth encomiums of honorable and 
grateful appreciation. 

Month after month and year after year 
in his Chicago office, no small part of 
Mr. Hewitt’s time has been spent in 
keeping closely in touch with the young 
men starting in business. His influence 
has had much to do with making the banks 
of the country recognize the printing 
business as a substantial manufacturing 
enterprise entitled to credit rather than 
as a vocation which either called forth 
sneers or sympathy for “‘poor printers:” 
He demonstrated that the printing busi- 
ness was a productive and a profitable 
enterprise worthy of the credit accorded 
other manufacturing lines. 

During all the eighteen years of his 
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active administration, Mr. Hewitt’s per- 
sonal attention was continually given to 
the developnent of his business. While 
keeping in the background he showed him- 
self possessed to a remarkable degree of 
that intuitive sense that knew what was 
needed to answer every requirement of the 
printer’s business, whether large or small, 
and he has helped to make the small larger, 
and the large still greater. 

Throughout the engrossing years Mr. 
Hewitt’s play-time was enjoyed back 
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home at Grimsby, whose beauties he now 
enjoys to the full. After a visit to this 
rare Canadian spot, named for the historic 
old English haven whose hardy fishermen 
have for years drawn tribute from the 
stormy sea, one can understand the reason 
of his enduring affection for the scenes 
“back home.” The great slope, nestling 
under “the Mountain,” is within a half 
hour’s ride from Hamilton, by way of 
the Grand Trunk. An electric line runs 
parallel through the valley a distance of 
twenty-three miles. 

From this section comes year after 
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year the choicest fruit to be found in 
both American and English markets, for 
Grimsby is located in the heart of the 
famous Niagara orchard belt. 

On one of the beautiful Grimsby farms, 
Mr. Hewitt prunes and cultivates the 
trees of his peach, plum and apple orchards 
with characteristic thoroughness. On the 
crest of the mountain, there is a maple 
grove which he has developed into a fine 
maple-sugar plant. What a delight it was 
to go with him to the sugar-bush and to 
watch the sap being converted into 
golden maple syrup. In the days of the 
French occupancy of the Dominion, the 
story of “trees that bore sugar” was an 
inducement to the emigrants whose children 
and children’s children had no other source 
of supply for generations. Some of the large 
trees were filling three or four pails of 
sap at one time, revealing the profuse- 
ness of nature and her bounties. Nearly 
fifty gallons of sap are required to make 
one gallon of syrup, and Mr. Hewitt 
makes these operations one of his farm 
amusements. 

On the farm, the rail and stone fences 
have given way to strong wire enclosures. 
He has a large deer park located in the 
face of ‘The Mountain,” where an ever- 
increasing herd roams in freedom and 
safety. 

It was an object lesson in itself to go 
with the host through his orchards where 
he superintended the pruning. He was 
careful to see that the dead limbs and too 
luxuriant growth at the tops were cut off 
and that the healthy trees were kept, so 
that the blossoms would not simply bur- 
geon to be blown away, but would set 
healthy and beautiful fruit close to the 
ground for packing. As he tersely re- 
marked, “It’s fruit we want, not wood.” 

The village of Grimsby claims Mr. 
Hewitt’s ardent interest, and the Grimsby 
Village Inn was constructed by him for 
the benefit of the town. It is erected on 
the popular automobile route from Ontario. 
It was felt that the town needed a harbor, 
and Mr. Hewitt promptly supplied a 
commodious one. Whatever there is to 
be done for Grimsby, he always does it 
with good judgment and untiring energy. 

The beautiful little Canadian hamlet, 
then abloom with the blossoms of early 














springtime, made a picture the like of 
which no artistic genius has ever been able 
adequately to reproduce. The delicate 
colors, and above all the magnificent 
fragrance, defy portrayal either by the 
brush or by written description. 

Here is Mr. Hewitt’s home, replete with 
tender and sweet memories. Great or- 
chards surround him, and in front of his 
residence, amid the stately old trees, the 
velvety lawn and the great gardens, 
nestles an old-fashioned flower bed, the 
special pride of the devoted and charm- 
ing wife, who but recently passed away, 
leaving behind her the rich heritage of a 
noble and beautiful life. In such an 
environment and among the old friends 
of a lifetime, Mr. Hewitt now spends his 
days, and the doors of his home and the 
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gates of his orchard are at all times open 
to his old-time friends of the craft, who 
have occasion to pass through Grimsby on 
the Grand Trunk or in their automobiles, 
en route from Niagara to Toronto and 
western Canada, and who are always wel- 
come to visit him and to partake of the 
fruit in which he delights. 

The Canadian village, on Ontario’s lake, 
is proud of its son who has now come 
home, after many active years, to spend 
his days amid the blossoms and fruitage 
of the fair land of the maple leaf, rich in 
the affectionate regard and esteem of all 
with whom he has come in contact, and 
entitled to the consciousness of having 
made still greater the powers of the 
printer’s craft, in the important part it 
plays in the progress of the world. 


THE BIRTH OF A MAGNET 
By NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


BAR of ductile iron, horsé-shoe bent, 

Gleams sparkling-crimson in the Bunsen flame. 
Then, suddenly, ’tis plunged, its ire to shame 
In icy water. Its rage of heat is spent; 


But oh, how changed in inmost temperament! 
Its nature nevermore can be the same; 

Now firm and strong, before so soft, 

As if new substance with its mass were blent! 


Then flash ten thousand amperes through its curve— 
Henceforth it is a magnet with a will 
That never leaves it,.that can sway and swerve. 


So with a man: Love sends its potent thrill 
Through every tingling, palpitating nerve 


And now new powers that man’s whole being fill! 
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MOT: R’S FIVE-DOLLAR BILL 
BY FLORENCE A. LEE 


REASURED most highly among 
my childish possessions was a 
little old trunk which had been 
my mother’s. Inside its cover, 

& in lieu of other decoration, had 

:@| been pasted a very good imita- 
tion of a five-dollar bill, which I 

innocently believed to be genuine 
and had long coveted. Plans to remove 
it were often formulated, and one day as 

I watched my brother remove postage 

stamps from old letters, I conceived the 
idea of soaking the bill loose with hot 
water. 

One afternoon when my mother was 
busy entertaining friends, for hours I bent 
patiently over the trunk, unconscious of 
burning hands and strained muscles. I 
was delighted to find the bill loosening 
little by little, and when at last I held 
the coveted prize in my hand, I could 
scarcely refrain from screaming with joy. 

The first thing to do was to get it 
changed into silver money, so away I ran 
bareheaded and untidy to the nearest 
store. In tremulous tones, I asked, ‘‘Mis- 
ter, will you please change .a five-dollar 
bill?” Laying the five shining cartwheels 
on the counter, the store keeper reached for 
what I had to give in exchange. Then he 
said, not unkindly, ‘My dear little girl, 
this is not money—it is only an imitation 
of a five-dollar bill.” 
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In that moment all my long-cherished 
hopes were dashed to the ground. With 
a shamed face and sinking heart I quickly 
turned away. Scalding tears ran down 
my cheeks, as I slowly and reluctantly 
moved toward home, and I was not com- 
forted until I had poured out the whole 
story into my mother’s sympathetic ears. 


* - * * 


ADVENTURE WITH ALLIGATORS* 
BY CACY ROBBINS 


(7S “© JIM! Come here, I’ve some- 
- thing nice to tell you,” called 
A) Cacy Wendall one day to her 
~ brother, 

As Jim reached her side she exclaimed 
joyfully, “O Jim, we’re going camping 
with papa and stay a whole week!” 

Cacy and Jim lived on a farm in Texas 
before the war. All the next three days 
they were busy packing for the “great 
encampment,” as they called it. They 
pitched near a river and after the tents 
were put up and supper had been eaten, 
the party went to bed. 

During the night Jim awoke and lay 
thinking about something he had left some 
distance away. He quietly slipped out of 
the tent and was about half way to the 
place, when to his amazement he saw 
eight alligators gathered around the camp! 
They were asleep, and Jim hoped to pass 





* This little tale, which is a true story of adventure, 
was written by a tiny miss of eleven summers. 

















without awaking them, but on his return 
he stumbled upon one and fell sprawling. 
The alligator bellowed and instantly the 
others rose up and made after Jim, who 
ran and ran on as fast as possible. Reach- 
ing a tree, he climbed up and screamed 
for help. When those in camp heard Jim 
they rushed out and drove the alligators 
back into the water. Afterward they 
rescued Jim, who was indeed “pale and 
trembling.” 

He told his story and the next day the 
party moved to another spot. Neither 
Jim nor Cacy shed any crocodile tears 
when they left. 


* * * 


BIBLICAL BESS 
BY MRS. W. H. SIMKINS 


OW three-year-old Bessie did 
enjoy a romp with a friend 
of the family, whose coming 
was always a signal for a 
general onslaught by each of 
the little flock. One day 

Bessie thought she was not having quite 
fair play in the engagement, and freeing 
herself from his embrace, she ran to the 
table for the Bible and standing before 
him, gravely read, “Mary had a little 
lamb, with fleece as white as snow,” then 
said, “Now will you be good?”—She 
thought that if she read something to 
him from the Bible it would make him 
good. 





























ok * * 
A SIEGE IN DIXIE 
BY ALICE ELIZABETH WELLS 

T WAS the Sunday night 

Ae before Christmas in 1888, 

with a steady downpour 

of rain as it falls only in 

Texas. I was reading aloud 

from an antiquated history (everything 

was antiquated there, then), John lay on 

the couch and Ned on the floor with the 
cat in his arms. 

‘Hello! Is yo’ all’s dawg tied?” a voice 
questioned, as John opened the door and 
saw a man on horseback outlined against 
the heavy timber surrounding our clearing. 

“The dog is all right, come in,” John 
responded. 
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“Cawn’t; been hunting cattle in the 
bottoms and got lost from the other 
fellahs; wisht yo’d show me out of this.” 

“Better come in and wait for daylight,” 
urged John. 

“Wisht I mout, but I promised to report 
tonight.” : 

“Don’t go, papa,” whispered Ned, and 
my heart echoed the thought, though I 
gathered and lighted a torch of fat pine 
while John drew on raincoat and boots. 
I was afraid and with reason. During 
our four year’s sojourn there, we had 
learned that ‘“‘a Virginian who had ‘fought 
agin the cause’ had no business living in 
the South unless he’d keep his mouth 
shet.” Our hoisted Fourth of July flag 
had been taken as intended insult; stock 
had been scattered; three horses had 
mysteriously died; threats of shooting 
had been indulged in at the recent election 
and now this—what could it mean? John 
came back whistling, however, and we 
laughed at our fears. Just as we were 
fairly settled to our lounging and read- 
ing that same “Hello” sounded again, 
this time at our very door. Supposing 
the stranger had been driven to shelter 
by increasing rainfall, Ned replenished the 
fire and I brought out another chair, while 
listening to the following colloquy at the 
door: 

“Got lost agin; the old hoss wouldn’t 
keep the trail.” 

“Got lots of room, you’re welcome to 
stay all night.” 

“Thanks, but I jist must get back or 
lose my job.” 

“It’s woods all the way; you'll get lost 
a dozen times.” 

“Not if I onct get to the big road.” 

John yielded, and lighting the remainder 
of Ned’s kindling, they were off and Ned 
and I went to the woodpile for more. 
Suddenly, the sound of gun-firing and 
cursing yells made us drop our wood and 
rush frantically to the house. Just as 
we reached the steps we heard John call: 
“open the door” and saw his wavering 
torch swiftly approaching. In an instant 
we were all inside, lights out and doors 
bolted. None too soon, for horsemen 
surrounded the house, shooting, swearing 
and howling: 

“Come out of there, you G—d d—n 
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nigger lover; we’ve had enough of your 
d—n interference,” etc., etc. 

Clubs, pistol-shots and stones peppered 
the house, and the vile threats were kept 
up for an hour or more. Just as the 
clock struck twelve, the noise subsided; 
receding horse-hoofs followed a low con- 
sultation, and we were left alone. 

“Reckon they’d have killed yo’ if they’d 
a-wanted to.” 

“Reck’n it was meant for a Christmas 
joke” was all the explanation investiga- 
tion brought to light. ~ 

Lacking relish for such jokes, we soon 
moved back to the ‘Land of the Free.” 


* * * 


LUCILLE DIDN’T SEE THE JOKE 
BY MRS. L. MOREHEAD 


NE day at the dinner table we 
were talking about the differ- 
ent religious denominations, 
when Lucille, our tiny visitor, 
spoke up and said, “Before 

papa and mamma were married, papa was 
a Baptist and mamma was a Methodist, 
but when they got married they gave up 
their religion and joined the Congrega- 
tional Church.” She was very much 
surprised when we all laughed. 


* * * 


EXPLORING A CAVE 
BY MRS. AGNES GWIN 


T WAS.a very warm day in 
August some twenty years ago, 
when nine of us (five boys and 
four girls) with overcoats, shawls 
and lanterns started to explore 

a cave in southwest Missouri. We could 

not stand upright in the entrance, and 

were obliged to take but a few steps at a 

time until we became acclimated to the 

cool air within. 

After a time we came to a room or hall 
that looked unfinished, with ceiling so 
high that our lights were too dim to reach 
the top; the floor was a spring seemingly 
without a bottom. The boys made a 
bridge of their feet and held our hands 
while we walked against the wall on the 
bridge. We went on and on until we came 
to what seemed to be the end, but on 
looking up we discovered a hole. We 





















IN THE COSY CORNER 


assisted one another through it and moved 
on until we came to a large room to our 
right. Some distance further on we reached 
another large room which we found to be 
alive with snow-white bats. Where the 
end was we did not know; people said that 
rooms branched off each way, for miles, 
but I have never explored it further. 
* Bo * 


LITTLE RUTH APPLIES SCRIPTURE 
BY MRS. W. H. SIMKINS 

EN LITTLE Ruth was about 

three years old she was much 

interested in Bible stories. One 

day when told about Nebu- 











chadnezzar and that God pun- 
ished him, she asked, “What 
did he do, Aunt Eva, did he say—gosh?” 
—the last word in a whisper as too wicked 
to say aloud. 

She learned many passages of Scripture 
which she quoted very aptly on all occa 
sions. One day when she had lain down 
to take her afternoon nap, mamma went 
to call upon a neighbor, and papa, coming 
in, found her playing instead of sleeping. 
He gently chided her, and as she lay down 
again she said, “When my father and my 
mother forsake me, then the Lord will take 
me up.” 

Another time when papa was very tired 
and she was actively engaged in keeping 
him awake, he protested somewhat, when 
she earnestly replied, “But, papa, Jesus 
said, ‘Suffer little children to come unto 
me, and forbid them not.’ ” 

* * * 


OF COURSE, WHY NOT? 
BY MRS. M. J. MILLSPAUGH 


OT many miles from New York, 

last Christmas morning, a vil- 

lage minister was giving a ten- 

minute talk to the assembled 

Sabbath school children. Ask- 

ing the children whose birthday they were 

celebrating, and if they ever had any 

birthdays of their.own, and receiving 

prompt and correct replies, he then asked 

the question: “And what does your 

mother give you on your birthday?” 

What was his astonishment to hear a 

shrill, clear voice heard all over the church, 
piping with enthusiasm, “‘A spanking!” 























EW heroes will captivate more 
hearts than Ralph Stanton, 
the reckless automobile racer 
of “Stanton Wins.” * Miss 
Ingram handles this down- 
to-the-minute story with the 
skill that marked her former 
novel, “The Game and the 
Candle.” The suspense re- 
garding “Jes” Floyd, Stan- 
ton’s mechanician, increases 

: as the story moves swiftly on, 

and as the scene shifts from east to west in 

the direction of the automobile race-track. 
The little book is bound, printed and 

illustrated in a striking 

manner that will irresisti- 

bly appeal tothe summer | > 

reader. ae 

* * * 





O the thousands— 

nay, millions—of 
men and women who are 
battling against what the 
pseudonymous William 
Carleton forcefully calis 
“the middle class hell,” 
the book “One Way 
Out” ** must make an © 
irresistible appeal, must ( 
offer a suggestion, if not 
a solution—#it must, 
above all, make these 
people think. 

Carleton tells his own 
story. With the ancestry, 
education and prospects of a_ typical 
middle class American, he “holds down” 


* “Stanton Wins.” By Eleanor M. Ingram. Indian- 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. Price $1.00 net. 

**“One Way Out."’ By William Carleton. Boston: 
Small, Maynard & Co. Price $1.20 net. 














ILLUSTRATION FROM “ STANTON 
WINS,” BY ELEANOR M. INGRAM 
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a clerkship in a-city corporation. At the 
time of his marriage he is receiving thirty 
dollars a week. He rents a trim little 
cottage in a middle class suburb, joins 
“the club,” and lives the conventional 
hand-to-mouth’ life of his neighbors. The 
birth of his boy bririgs a thought of the 
future; he and his wife look tentatively 
ahead to confront the problem of his edu- 
cation. Carleton banks his hopes on the 
position of “the man ahead” at the office 
and sleeps in peace of nights. Many who 
read these chapters must find themselves 
saying, as did Emerson when he read 
Montaigne —“‘It seemed to me as if I 
myself had written the book, so 
sincerely it spoke to my 
thoughts and experiences.” 

The climax of “One Way 
Out” is told with true American 
terseness: 

‘One Saturday afternoon, after 
we had been paid off, Morse, the 
head of the department, whose 
job I had been eyeing en- 
viously for five years now, 
called me into his office. 
For three minutes I saw 
all my hopes realized; for 
three minutes I walked 
dizzily with my whole life 
justified. 

“Carleton,” Morse be- 
gan, ‘I’ve got to cut down 
your salary to five hundred 
dollars.”’ 

It came like a blow in 





Mew 


answered. 

“Sorry,” he added, ‘but 
Evans says he can double 
up on your work and offers to do it for two 
hundred dollars more.” 

I repeated the name Evans over and over. 
He was the man under me, Then I saw my 
mistake. While watching the man ahead of 
me I had neglected to watch the man behind 
me. 


the face. I don’t think I. 
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“‘Well?”’ said Morse. 

I recovered my wind. 

“Good God,”’ I cried, ‘I can’t live on any 
less than I’m getting now!’ 

“Then you resign?” he asked quickly. 

For a second I saw red. I wanted to take 
this pigmy by the throat. I wanted to shake 
him. He didn’t give me time before ex- 
claiming: 

“Very well, Carleton. I'll give you an 
order for two weeks’ pay in advance.” 

The next thing I knew I was in the outer 
office with the order in my hand. 


All this is but the introduction; the peg 
on which the real story hangs. How Carle- 
ton faced the situation and how he solved 





EDNA, THE HEROINE OF “ THE HIGH 
HAND,” BY JACQUES FUTRELLE 


the problem is told step by step, in detail. 
The story, someone has said, “rings true.” 

It may be said that Carleton is too radi- 
cal; that his “way out” is rather impossible 
of general adoption. But the book itself 
remains virile, trenchant, to the point. It 
demands of its critics as full an explanation 
of another “‘way out.” 


* * * 


be ype folks may think that the mariner 
resigns all activity and interest when 
he takes up his residence on ¢erra firma, but 
not so Cap’n Aaron Sproul, late skipper* 
of the “Jefferson P. Benn,” whose civic 
career begins when he assumes the toll- 
gate duties of his deceased Uncle Jerry at 
Smyrna, Maine. The Cap’n’s marriage 
follows closely upon his incumbency, and 


*“The nae The Skipper an a! the ey “- Holman Day. 
rice $ 


New York: Bros 


BOOKS OF THE MONTH: 


after having proved his ability to best his 
indomitable brother-in-law, “Kun’l” Gid- 
eon Ward, various honors are thrust upon 
the “Cap’n,” who lacks no energy either 
as fire chief or as first selectman of the 
town. 

Mr. Day has written a capital farce. 


* * * 


HAT sub-titles have rightly fallen into 
disuse is again proven in “Sadie, or 
Happy at Last,”* a Southern story of 
much action and unexpected development. 
The authoress, after having assured us 
that the beautiful heroine upon her mar- 
riage to a grim doctor has “at last found 
her other half-soul and a congenial mate,” 
makes us doubt if, after having loved an- 
other through all her young life, she could 
really be so “happy at last.” 

Miss Shepherd is obviously a new writer, 
and plot, descriptions and characters seem 
to be creations of a mind that still views 
life and life’s problems in “the color of 
rose,” 

* * * 


LL the characters for a lurid melo- 

drama are provided in “The High 
Hand,” ** from the impetuous and im- 
posing hero to the trusting maiden who 
helps to untangle the plot and who in 
the last chapter falls into the arms of her 
knight after the manner of well-conducted 
heroines. 

Although one may admire the courage 
of Jim Warren, the stalwart mill-man who, 
single-handed, undertakes to clean house 
in high political places with the ultimate 
aim of occupying the Governor’s chair, 
where he may more easily work out his 
plans, yet he can hardly sympathize with 
the code of ethics that permits Warren 
to ‘double cross,” at the earliest oppor- 
tunity, the hireling who makes possible 
for him his first entry in the political field. 

“The High Hand”’ is as readable and as 
interesting as any other of Mr. Futrelle’s 
stories; the series of “thrills” shows the 
careful and logical planning of the trained 
newspaper man. 


*“Sadie, or Happy at Last.” By May F. Segers. 
New York: Broadway Publishing Co. Price $1.50 


**The High Hand."’ By Jacques Futrelle. toil. 
apolis: The Bobbs-Merrill Company. Price $1.50, 
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OVERS of the horse will welcome Mr. 
Moore’s “The Gift of the Grass,’* the 
autobiography of Hal, a famous Tennessee 
racer. Threads of two romances run 
through the book and add to the interest 
of Hal’s account of his interesting life and 
many achievements. 

“Great horses,” says the author by way 
of preface, “are like great men; they achieve 
greatness because greatness is born in 
them”; and the reader cannot but appre- 
ciate the deep respect and reverence that 
inspired this tribute to the “family of 





ILLUSTRATION FROM “THE GIFT 
OF THE GRASS" 


unbeaten Hals,” to whom this well-written 
and most absorbing book is respectfully 
dedicated. 


* * * 


“THE great names in Russian fiction are 
now, as they were forty years ago, Go- 
gol, Turgenev, Tolstoi and Dostoevski”— 
so states Professor Phelps in concluding his 
“Essays on Russian Novelists.”** Foliow- 


*“The Gift of the Grass.” By John Trotw 


Moore. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Price, $.150. 
** Essays on Russian Novelists." By William Lyon 
He . New York: The McMillan Company. Price, 
50 net. 
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ing an outline of the “Russian Character 
in Fiction,” the author discusses, in his 
clear and forceful way, the principal novels 
and character creations of these four great 
masters of Russian fiction. Especially 


. touching tribute is paid to Turgenev, whom 


Mr. Phelps deeply admires. The last 
chapters are devoted to sketches of Gorki, 





PROFESSOR PHELPS 


Author of ‘“‘ Essays on Russian Novelists’’ 


Chakhov, Artsybashev and Andreev; the 
comment upon Gorki is a particularly 
vigorous piece of fiction and is well worth 
reading. 

The author’s wholesome convictions 
are manifested at many points; he be- 
lieves that the pall hanging over Russian 
life and art, so faithfully set forth by its 
great writers, can be lifted only by “‘closer 
personal contact with the simple truths of 
the New Testament.” This and this alone 
is the remedy if we read the author’s 
meaning correctly. 

The volume not only gives the reader a 
working knowledge of.a great country’s 
literature, but it is written in a most 
delightful manner, and must inspire a 
thirst for closer acquaintance with master- 
pieces whose force and individuality have 
but just begun to be appreciated by readers 
of English literature. 











Q Shakespearian Rhapsody 


(IN A FLAT) 


Our little burg is noted fer its doins, fer and wide, 
Fer its enterprisin’ spirit, fer its push and fer its pride. 
And its s’prisin’ what’s bin doin’ in the last few weeks or more 
By the men who've j’ined together in a club “‘to strike a score.”’ 
These men have built a deepo, and surrounded it with trees, 
They’re bringin’ fact’ries every day, and they’re full of new idees. 
They've paved a part of Main Street—and that’s surely goin’ some, 
And with the wimmen’s help—they’ve built a good gymnazium. 
But when you've dun and sed it all—the wimmen ain't so slow, 
And if the men folks want to win—they've surely got to go. 
We're certainly doin’ big, but to beat '’em—there’s the rub— 
We ain’t got nothin’ to compare with the wimmen’s litry club. 
The wimmen are great on jinin’ and this club was organized 
So’s they could git together and git their names immortalized 
As the leadin’ lights in literature—and they’re doin’ it up brown, 
Fer they're the learnidest lot of wimmen that’s a livin’ in our town. 
Since Maria jined the club our house is run by ‘‘Robert’s Rules of Order,” 
We hev parlimentary practise til I’m like a phonograph recorder. 
Maria makes the motions—and I usually seconds um, 
(Fer that’s the easiest rg Po git along with the wimmen folks—by gum!) 
I used ter love to talk to Maria—she and I 
Would set and talk and talk beside the kitchen fire— 
But sence she jined the circle—she’s so all fired particuler 
That I hev to hev a dictionry when I want to talk with her. 
They've bin a readin’ Shakespeare, and I guess from what I’ve heard 
That Shake was quite a charactoor—though there’s others I’d preferred. 
I haven't got the hang of the story very well, 
But ef you'd like to hear it, I'll see what I kin tell. 
As near as I’kin figger out—Bill run a meat shop once, 
And when it cum to advertisin’—Bill wan’t no man's dunce. 
A “Merchant in Venison” was what his signboard read, 
And in the art of carving meat Bill Shakespeare always led. 
He got so nigh perficient he could carve a pound of meat 
Without the weight of a hair too much—he sliced it off that neat. 
He had ‘‘Ham to let’’ ‘Just as you like it,’’ the best you ever ate. 
“Measure fer measure’’ was his rool, and never no rebate. 
I guess old Shake was quite a sport from what I’ve heard them tell. 
They say he ‘‘Tamed a Shrew”’ one time, and I bet he done it well. 
His ‘“‘Merry Wives of Windsor” led him many a merry chase, 
And I guess old Bill warnt slow himself in setting up the pace. 
Bill took a voyage once across the briny deep, 
The ‘Twelfth Night’ out a storm cum up which must bin hard to beet. 
It proved to be a ‘“Tempest,”’ but Bill didn’t make ‘‘much ado,”’ 
He thought it wasn’t nothin’ after what he had bin through. 
There’s lots of good in Shakespeare, and some of his writin’s fine. 
That one 'bout his-sister Portia is almost sublime, 
Where it speaks of the quality of mercy, and how it’s never strained 
But drops from heaven on the earth beneath—you know—jest like it’s rained. 
And how it blesses him that gives, and also him that takes, 
And that’s a quality that we ought all to emulate. 
I think I like Katrina best, fer if she was a shrew, 
She learned to mind her husband as all wimmen ought to do. 
Once a year the litry club has a blow out which is great, 
And the men folks air invited at fifty cents a plate. 
And the best thing Maria ever jined since she jined herself to me, 
Was when she jined the litry club of this here town—D’ye see? 
—G. Earl Stebbins. 























- A Summary of - 
President Taft’s Service 











HE third year of the Taft administration finds a gerieral 
opinion that Mr. Taft will receive the Republican renom- 
ination in 1912. During the last year sentiment toward the 
President has varied almost as markedly as the temperature 

of a summer resort. Public sentiment changes, but the President 
has kept on his course with a chart of safety and progréss before him, 
regardless of squalls. He is the same Taft who was in unconscious 
training for the presidency in years past. The perplexities of the 
Philippine question bequeathed to him by McKinley he finally 
mastered; in the Cuban entanglement he settled matters wisely and 
saved the young nation from the throes of insurrection. He cleared 
away the obstructions in the Panama Canal construction work. 


2 BRB B 


The passage of the Reciprocity bill without amendment is re- 
garded as the greatest personal triumph of the Taft administration. 
Almost alone and single-handed the President set out to carry through 
a well-matured and reciprocal arrangement with Canada. It has 
been strictly a presidential campaign from the time he opened nego- 
tiations with the Canadian authorities with the maximum and mini- 
mum clause of the Payne-Aldrich tariff bill. There have been dark 
days and bright days, but never once has the President swerved from 
his purpose in identifying this measure with his administration. 

The extra session had, indeed, borne fruit. The executive power 
of a President has been fully vindicated and established in the result- 
ing reciprocal pact with Canada. The President officially and pub- 
licly acknowledged to members of the Democratic party an appre- 
ciation of their assistance, and especially commends the refusal of 
the Democratic. leaders to ‘‘play politics’? when so important a 
measure was under consideration. Pulling with a twain of strong 
oars for reciprocity and arbitration, the President has identified 
himself with measures of enduring national and international moment. 

He is willing that on the virtue of these propositions his admin- 
istration will stand or fall. It furnishes a keynote for a presidential 
campaign in 1912 that will confuse the old party lines and issues. 


2 BRB B 


This summary of achievement reveals the man. Never spectacu- 
lar, sometimes seemingly slow and deliberate to exasperation—it is 


























habitual with him to steer direct for conclusions without any cere- 
monious wig-wagging. The result is the one thing upon which he 
concentrates his energies with unflagging, although somewhat phleg- 
matic, zeal. 

During the excitement attending the return of Colonel Roosevelt 
from Africa, President Taft maintained his poise and remembered his 
promise to carry out the Roosevelt policies—on the Taft plan. These 
never varied in the main, and although the procedure may have 
differed, he never failed to honor the purposes of his predecessor. 

His conservation speech at St. Paul was a comprehensive address 
—a clear expression of practical conclusions that has characterized 
the many important public addresses which he has since delivered. 


2 2B B 


The hearty support of the Taft peace policy by such British 
statesmen as Earl Rosebery, Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, Premier Asquith 
and Rt. Hon. John Burns indicates the drift of this idea in England. 

Sir Edward Grey’s endorsement of President Taft’s suggestion 
that all questions leading to unfriendly relations between England 
and the United States should be settled by arbitration, is regarded 
. as a seven-league leap toward realizing the dream of universal peace 
and disarmament. President Taft’s plain words on the question 
have evoked a world-wide interest and approval. Many regard the 
proposed agreement between the United States and Great Britain as 
the opening wedge of a world-wide international arbitration policy 
that will extend until the great powers and nations of the world will 
adjust their burdensome military taxes and reverse the foreign 
policies associated with centuries of history. 


2 2B B 


The statement of Sir Edward Grey on the subject of ‘Peace 
and Arbitration” is regarded as one of the most important utter- 
ances made in the British’ Empire since the days of Edmund Burke. 
Its sentiments awakened a world interest in the subject, and the 
document is already historical. The reference made to President 
Taft is especially interesting as a European estimate of his work: 


“T should perhaps have thought that I was not spending the time 
of the House in asking them to look to arbitration as something which 
could really touch this great expenditure had it not been that twice 
within the last twelve months, once in March and again in December, 
the President of the United States has sketched out a step in advance 
in arbitration more momentous than anything that any practical 
statesman in his position has ventured to say before, pregnant with 
very far-reaching consequences. 

“T should like to quote two statements by the President of the 
United States. Here is the first: ‘Personally I do not see any reason 
why matters of national honor should not be referred to Courts of 
Arbitration as matters of private or national property are. I know 
that it is going further than most men are willing to go, but I do not 
see why questions of honor should not be submitted to tribunals 




















composed of men of honor, who understand questions of national 
honor, to abide by their decisions as well as in other questions of dif- 
ference arising between nations.’” 


2 2B B 


A similar strong endorsement comes from France. A motion 
was made in the French Chamber of Deputies to secure consideration 
at The Hague of the question of the advisability of simultaneous 
national disarmament. This indicates how President Taft has brought 
the question where it indicates the growth of an anti-war public 
sentiment groping its way to the light, and with it a desire to reduce 
the taxes imposed by the burdens of militarism. In Switzerland the 
proposition was long ago approved. 

In the German Reichstag the movement for disarmament was 
not so well received. Pride in a perfected military organization 
dampens the ardor of the peace propaganda in the Fatherland. 

Factional disputes in his own party were annoying, but when he 
wanted information, he conferred with a Democrat, an Insurgent, a 
Progressive or a Stand-Patter—whoever in his opinion could furnish the 
best evidence. Judicial and federal appointments were made en- 
tirely without consideration of party, race or religious discriminations, 
as in selecting his cabinet advisors. He appointed a Democrat and 
Roman Catholic as chief justice and two other Democrats as 
justices of the Supreme Court. A lawyer and a judge himself, he has 
been called upon practically to reorganize much of the federal judiciary. 
His administration spans an era covering vital and important judicial 
decisions, and at no time in history has it been more necessary to 
have a well-trained, legal and judicial mind in the White House than 
during the past three years. 

The President has steered his course by his stern sense of execu- 
tive duty, guided by a temperament that is thoroughly judicial. The 
question of a renomination has apparently never occurred to him. 
The satirical comment of his “‘non-partisan’’ administration has not 
swayed his judicial attitude in treating national and international 
questions, and his friends believe that this will ultimately result in 
the unification of his party upon the issues to be presented to the 
people in the campaign of 1912. 


2 2B B 


In meeting the trying questions of a tariff bill and party re- 
volt due to new measures President Taft has shown that pro- 
gressive and conservative policies have each their time and place to 
be heard. The tasks and worries incidental to an extra session of 
Congress for the discussion of reciprocity and other measures have 
not deterred him nor disturbed his habit of accumulating evidence. 

A Republican President supported in Congress by members of 
the opposing party is unusual. He has remained at the Capital to 
exercise his executive duties in the enactment of such legislation as 
he believes desirable from a patriotic rather than a party stand- 
point, and best for the welfare of the entire country. 

The great responsibilities of the office of President rapidly develop 




















strong men, and President Taft has not been an exception. The last 
half of his administration reveals a President growing stronger each 
day, encouraged by the commendation of thoughtful people, irre- 
spective of party affiliations in all parts of the country, despite what 
are considered annoying blunders in smaller matters. 


2 2B B 


President Taft is not even an average politician. Experience 
has taught him to be on great questions fundamentally right, and 
his convictions sooner or later have been approved by public sen- 
timent. 

With a world-wide and mutual commerce established and main- 
tained without force of arms, the dream of a substantial and universal 
peace as advocated by President Taft and voiced by Sir Edward 
Grey in behalf of his colleagues in British affairs, begins to look 
more like a practical reality than an academic dream. 

The cool-headed and positive method of placing troops on 
the border during the Mexican revolt is evidence of a personal knowl- 
edge of the border situation, where he met the Mexican President, 
and a proof of the broad statesmanship which he has developed during 
his incumbency. The determination to maintain peace and to pre- 
serve the Monroe Doctrine was plainly shown when he mustered 
troops on the frontier without showing the slightest hostile intent. 

President Taft realizes the responsibility of this government 
to other nations in properly protecting foreign interests in Mexico, 
as foreign nations are precluded from sending armed protection to 
look after their own interest under the interpretation of the Monroe 
Doctrine. 

In calling the extra session was indicated the uncompromising 
determination of the man when backed by conviction, although it 
meant great personal sacrifice and a long, hard pull during the hot 
and trying summer. Following the long tariff sessions of the previ- 
ous years, the President has served with Congress in almost continu- 
ous session for a greater length of time than any of his predecessors. 
In his dealings with Congress he indicated his belief that the legis- 
lators of the country are ready and willing to do their full duty when 
the general welfare of the country is concerned, even at a sacrifice 
of party traditions and personal inconvenience, to say nothing of 
the hazard to political fortunes. 

The extra session of Congress and the general trend of affairs 
may have occasioned a ‘‘slow-down’’ in business, but it is felt that 
it will in the end result in a much more healthful and permanent 
development than could be possible with the country in a restive 
state of mind under existing conditions of the past. 

This remarkable executive foresight and breadth of policy is 
more clearly appreciated in the light of subsequent events. 


2 BD B 


The three questions of reciprocity, international peace and the 
Mexican Border situation have been foremost on the Executive 
calendar these six months past. A story is told of the mother who 


























requested the President to suggest names for her week-old triplets, 
when the situation was tense at Washington. The President replied 
with genial humor that he had triplets of his own to take care of just 
now, and that they were named Canadian Reciprocity, International 
Arbitration and the Mexican Border Situation. There never seems 
to be a time nor an occasion when the geniality of the President does 
not assert itself, even if tinged with playful sarcasm. This quality is 
the safety valve which carries him beyond the discords of political 
or personal wrangle. 
2 DB B 


When his interest is absorbed in a case he adopts it with all the 
force of his physical and mental powers. The multitude of speaking 
engagements he fulfils, aside from other duties, would seem impossible 
of physical fulfilment, but the great-framed giant-President appears 
everywhere according to schedule, and in every case he goes with an 
undaunted determination. He makes revision after revision in his 
speeches, which he delivers with all the care of a judicial charge to 
representative bodies when the facts and evidence ought to be effective. 
The steadfast, popular confidence in President Taft everywhere in 
the land is to him far more important than mere personal popularity 
or the exhilaration of cheers. He seems to have a faculty of grasping 
big problems with a firm hand, no matter how he may act in the little 
courtesies that create or unmake a personal following. 


2 BRB B 


Judicial, Just and Jovial—these three alliterative ‘‘J’s’’ can be 
aptly and appropriately applied to President Taft at the close of 
twenty-nine months in the White House, without awakening enmity 
or arousing cheers. 

The expression of public sentiment through the judicial tribunals 
into the final law of the land has characterized the Taft administration 
and disclosed why Theodore Roosevelt was so insistent and unre- 
servedly pronounced as to his successor. This genius of crystalizing 
sentiment into final conclusions is judicial and administrative as well 
as executive. 

When the people have chosen a President, if he is not amenable 
to a process of impeachment he remains our President. Respect 
rather than carping criticism is his due, for he directly represents all 
the people as no other one individual. 
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In the recasting of the Supreme Court through the appointive 
power invested in the Chief Executive, President Taft has approached 
the problem by carefully analyzing the actual decisions of the Judges, 
rather than their personality before offering promotion. As President 
of the Republic at a time when the country is overfed with legislation, 
he looked into these decisions of the judges and learned their ability 
and their possession of legal common sense. 

The Taft administration will be known asalegal era. The demand 
for new legislation to meet changing conditions denotes an era when 




















popular feeling may lead to excesses that will destroy meritorious 
progress unless kept within reasonable restraints. The limitations 
of the words ‘‘reasonable’’ and ‘‘unreasonable’”’ as emphasized in the 
recent decisions of the Supreme Court have already become a subject 
of comment and criticism of judicial decisions. 
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“Judge” Taft is a distinctive title that may outlive the honors 
he may win as President. This is as he would have it. His ambition 
to occupy a seat on the Supreme bench has been more than fulfilled 
in the wise and conscientious way in which he has re-created the 
Supreme Court, and has left its impress on the history of American 
jurisprudence as well as on the executive administration of a great 
nation. 

While the making of appointments and federal patronage has 
been the bane of President Taft’s executive life, it is one thing in 
which he has equalled the judgment of McKinley, especially in filling 
the important posts. They have been made to effectively carry out 
the administration policies with as little regard for personal wishes 
as Lincoln manifested. When the perplexing problems of political 
policy are before him his brow wrinkles and his mental appetite for 
facts is whetted. No matter how large the mass of detailed information 
involving a fundamental decision or policy he is a happy man—happy 
with a task that would appall the ordinary man, but the petty annoy- 
ances of patronage are his abhorrence. 
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The unanimous expression of appreciation from lawyers every- 
where concerning the work of President Taft is a high professional 
compliment, if not a pledge of political support. The searchlight 
spirit of investigation has been a marked feature of the Taft adminis- 
tration. There is not a corner of any department into which he has 
not turned the lantern of the Administration. The administration of 
the Post Office Department in decreasing the deficit by the millions, 
through investigating into the expense accounts, shows that broad 
business principles have not been overlooked in judicial determinations. 
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William Howard Taft stands out among the presidents of the 
Republic as a great lawyer, statesman and judge—an Executive 
who combines these rare and peculiar qualities at a time of a gen- 
eral prosperity and peace, when most required for the Republic 
to fulfill its destiny in safeguarding the welfare of the people, and not 
shirking the responsibilities which the progress of the world and the 
growth of the country thrusts upon us in the affairs of nations. 
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——{HE main truck light of the 
1] United States steamship 
“Yosemite” held fleeting 
communion with the bust- 
ling roadway of the Brook- 
lyn Bridge. Tiny squares 
of light grew and dimmed 
in the heights of the down- 
town skyscrapers, and the 
lights of the bridge swayed 
athwart the night sky like 
a giant necklace on a god- 
dess. A few small crafts 
were astir in the broad reaches of the lower 
harbor and across the night came the soft- 
ened blare of music on the Coney steamers; 
but the “Yosemite” sought alone the high- 
way of the main ship channel. The twin 
lights at the Navesink Highlands winked 
their cheery goodby, the pilot had gone 
over the side, and in the lee of the weather 
cloth the captain and the navigator bent 
over a chart and shaped the first leg in the 
run for Anegada Passage, gateway to the 
Caribbean. 

Six thousand tons of supplies—the gift 
of a nation awed by the tragedy of Mont 
Pelee—were stowed away. Volcanologists 
who sniff the breath of volcanic dust as 
a war correspondent scents friction on 
troubled frontiers; star newspapermen 
hurriedly jumped from Park Row offices 
to cover the big story; army officers in 
charge of the distribution of the supplies 
voted by Congress; artists and magazine 
writers; photographers and Martiniquans 
lined the rail aft or were already struggling 
with refractory hammocks. 





Jerome Lefevre, correspondent of the 
Sphere, lingered long at the taffrail, watch- 
ing the screw of the “Yosemite” churning 
her wake into phosphorescent weavings, 
dreaming of the days that lay before him 
with their rich promise of life in the tropics. 
Later, as he swung in his hammock on the 
berth deck, listening to the small noises 
that people a ship at night, he smiled at the 
thought that every turn of the pitching 
screw was carrying him toward the goal 
of dreams. One hundred years before, cer- 
tain of his ancestors had settled in the 
French West Indies, lured there by dreams 
of golden days, and the fiery breath of Pelee 
had driven then from their island home 
to the States. But to him they had be- 
queathed a legacy that strangely fretted 
his soul with the desire for the tropics. 
Vague and shadowy at first, it had assumed 
no tangible form until the day that he had 
relieved the “‘ship news” man of the Sphere. 

The trail of a story that had led him to 
the cabin of a West Indiaman lying off 
South Street, and as the skipper spun his 
yarn of a derelict and a brace of water- 
spouts that had enlivened his last run, the 
lure fastened on him. Over a “green 
swizzle’”’ the skipper’s tongue loosened, 
and when Lefevre left the cabin the wander- 
lust of the tropics was brewing magic in 
his soul. Their talk had been mostly of 
St. Pierre, the old sailor’s favorite port of 
call, and the youngster remembered anew 
the quaint old cemetery in which the skip- 
per had seen the name of Jerome Lefevre 
over a vault built into the hilside. They 
had become great cronies since, and only 
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the pride of his work had held him from 
the tropics’ insistent call. 

The odd combination of dreamer and 
performer had been rarely blended in 
Lefevre by his training on the Sphere. His 
French ancestry had brought to the daiiy 
exactions of his work a rich imagery of 
language; a pathos equal to the suffering 
uncovered in his police reporting; an un- 
forced humor that illumined straight news 
stories. An intimate knowledge of all the 
little worlds over which Park Row keeps 
jealous vigil came with: versatile experi- 
ence of their distinctive moods, and to 
them he held a flawless mirror that give 
them back to the city. 

By the time Anegada Passage lay in their 
wake Lefevre and the “Bull Surgeon,” as 
the navy knows the senior medical officer 
aboard ship, had in particular become fast 
friends. The scented breath of the tropics 
was now in their nostrils. It lulled to sleep 
the man of action in Lefevre and empha- 
sized the dreamer. The clean-cut chin and 
the eyes of a poet that dream above it 
had strongly attracted the older man, and 
much of the time they sat together looking 
out over the rail. Awnings had been 
spread and officers and crew were uniformed 
in white. The sea smiled at Lefevre under 
the warm sun. Schools of flying fish broke 
from the bows in headlong, silver flight and 
bumped abruptly into the curling waves as 
though chased by mermaids in a deep sea 
frolic. The shadow of smoke from the 
buff-colored stack lay like a velvet plume 
of black on the blue sea. Close to the 
shadowy horizon were piled up ‘‘the orderly 
clouds of the trades,” and the dim shapes 
of islands were climbing from the blur of 
the sea to the amethysts and opals and 
rubies that the dying sun spilled over the 
sky. The colors shaded into a sunset of 
shimmering pink, and, as Lefevre raised 
his eyes from a volume of Lafcadio Hearn, 
nature and the poet sowed deeper the magic 
of the tropics in a thirsty soil. 

With a sigh of repletion Lefevre turned 
to the surgeon. 

“The only detail lacking in the stage 
setting, Dr. Winslow, is a fleet of Spanish 
galleons off to leeward with rakish pirate 
craft in hot pursuit. Lord, sir, but how 
these tropics appeal.” 

“Yes, they draw one back with golden 
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chains of desire. You may fancy yourself 
satiated with them in a week, but you 
won’t be back in New York a fortnight 
before you’ll be wishing for the lazy days 
at sea under the awnings and the starlight 
nights in port. Hearn is the one man who 
has caught their spell and transferred it 
unimpaired into cold print.” 

An hour later the blazing jewels of the 
Southern Cross invited men to share their 
confidences. Their cigars were winking in 
the velvet dusk and the rhythm of the 
screw came to their ears like the beating of 
soft wings. 

Lefevre was the first to break the silence, 
drifting naturally to a theory that had long 
appealed to him—the old faith of rein- 
carnation with its gallant dreams of loves 
that bridge the centuries for those who 
banish weak unbelief from their souls. 

“Do you recall Hearn’s translation of 
Arria Marcella, where, as he phrases it, 
‘the needle of time had moved backwards 
twenty secular hours upon the dial of eter- 
nity,’ and then a bit further on, ‘For surely 
naught could be impossible to a love which 
had the strength to make Time itself recoil, 
and the same hour to pass twice through the 
sand-glass of eternity’? I believe such a 
faith must be true, don’t you?” 

The surgeon smiled, an indulgent smile 
it seemed to the younger man in the moon- 
light. 

‘Sometimes I think so,” he said slowly. 
“We all would like to believe it at times. 
Down here with the glamor and mystery 
of the tropics knocking at our inner selves, 
it’s not so hard to believe it, but how is one 
to know? One must cross the border to 
learn that secret.” 

“Tt may seem foolish to you, sir,” said 
Lefevre, a note of defiance tincturing his 
voice. “But tomorrow we will look upon 
a place where a city had been; a place of 
weird and ghastly sights, where the ‘bor- 
der’ cannot be far distant. Pelee may allow 
the faithful a peep behind the curtain and 
help swing back the ‘needle of time.’ It 
may be that I will find my lady fair—she 
that has eluded me so completely on this 
earth—in the ashes of St. Pierre,” and 
Lefevre laughed softly. 

‘And you have a test for your lady fair?’’ 
challenged the surgeon. 

“Yes,” rejoined Lefevre in the same tone 
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of banter. “I’ll not ask for her Cinderella 
slipper; that would be too fragile a token 
to live through a volcanic eruption. I'll 
fit this old ring on her wedding finger and 
see if her name corresponds with these 
initials.” 

Soberly enough he drew a dulled gold 
ring from his hand and passed it to the 
surgeon. It was a beautifully chased one 
of snake design and twin emeralds flashed 
in the eye sockets as Dr. Winslow held it 
under a deck light for closer inspection. 
Inside he read the barely decipherable 
initials “J. L.” and “M. C.” 

“Tt’s an heirloom,” said Lefevre, ‘‘and it 
was worn by a great-great-grandfather of 
mine for whom I was named. He lived in 
Martinique until Mt. Pelee drove the fam- 
ily out early in the last century.” 

“A splendidly executed head of a fer-de- 
lance,’ remarked the surgeon critically. 
“Remarkably like the head of our rattle- 
snake, triangular in outline, flatter on the 
top. The scales are larger, but both have 
those deep pits between the eye and the 
nostril. A remarkably fine piece of work 
that some French goldsmith must have 
fashioned in the old heyday of Martin- 
ique. ‘Death of the woods,’ the natives 
call it. We’re not apt to meet any in St. 
Pierre, however, after Pelee’s work of 
ruin.” 

The surgeon was called to the sick bay 
on a case and Lefevre brooded over the 
promise of the morrow. He slept heavily 
and through his dreams stalked curious 
jungle folk; a lovely maiden bent over him 
with speech of a soft, foreign patois, and the 
city editor of the Sphere took him sharply 
to task for dereliction of duty. 

The thunder of anchor chains rushing 
through the hawse pipe awakened him, and 
through a gun port he saw the sun dancing 
on the water, and at its edge a town, framed 
in the vivid green of the tropics with red- 
tiled roofs peeping through the verdure, 
smiled a greeting. Bumboats, filled with 
tropical fruits and vegetables, were swarm- 
ing about the cruiser that was laden with 
casks of codfish and barrels of apples for 
an island people whose waters teem with 
fish and whose plantations run riot with 
fruit. Foreign cruisers lay at anchor in 
the landlocked bay; the benediction of 
peace and plenty seemed to hover over the 
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splendid picture; and the pleasantly ani- 
mated quiet gave no hint of the holocaust 
masked by the Carbet Peaks in the vague 
background. 

The official calls prescribed by deep-sea 
courtesy, the crack of saluting batteries 
and the slow progress of “‘morning colors” 
up the slim flagstaffs of the cruisers all 
conspired to hold him in leash before he 
found-a seat in a crowded shore boat. 
Fort de France held no visible signs of the 
eruption of Mt. Pelee. Shops were open 
in the narrow, balcony-shaded streets, and 
the cafes about the Savane were dispensing 
their fragrant West Indian swizzles to 
white-helmeted officers. But Lefevre, after 
a visit to the cable office where he filed a 
despatch with a hollow-eyed clerk who gave 
him news of a fresh eruption two days 
before, and a visit to the hushed, crowded 
cathedral where women tearfully fingered 
their beads, likened the quaint old town 
to a green and gold lizard. The lizard, 
immobile and inert in its tropical setting, 
needs but the creaking of a twig to send 
it terror-stricken into cover. And two 
nights before the rattling of stones on the 
roofs of Fort de France had filled the cathe- 
dral from wall to wall. 

A strange sense of familiarity had in- 
vested the village, and the feeling of a re- 
turn from one’s travels gripped Lefevre. 
He found himself looking for certain vistas 
that soon broke on his puzzled view, and 
he caught himself smiling at the gaily- 
turbanned natives and the few French 
merchants who were astir in the sun-flooded 
streets. His dreams of the tropics were 
strangely matched in reality, and the trag- 
edy of Pelee became a personal one. Ona 
second visit to the cable office one of the 
“Yosemite’s” midshipmen, Leary, gave 
him the news that the navy tug from the 
station at Porto Rico would leave ‘in an 
hour for St. Pierre. 

The decks of the tug were crowded with 
naval officers, American and Dutch pre- 
dominating, 4nd with the curiously-as- 
sorted passenger list of the “Yosemite.” | 
All were animatedly discussing news of the 
eruption of two days before and the im- 
mensity of the story sobered them all. Past 
the murmuring shores of the Caribbean 
steamed the tug at a ten-knot clip. Here 
were knots of villagers gathered abcut 
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slim-waisted canoes meditating flight to 
Fort de France; towering palms further on 
guarded the red-thatched roofs of a village, 
but the roofs had been crushed by the rocks 
hurled from Pelee. The faint gray of vol- 
canic dust now tinctured the panorama. 
The tug swung abruptly about a high bluff 
and the place ‘“‘where a city had been” lay 
stricken before them. 

To the westward the cape which they 
had rounded in the night watches sloped 
upwards to where Pelee’s flanks were 
swathed in a winding sheet of fantastic 
pennons and streamers of dull, white smoke. 
The gaping, smoking, half-hidden moun- 
tain, color of an elephant’s hide, seemed 
like the nightmare of a degenerate genius. 
Dead ahead lay the ash-colored memory of 
the city that Pelee’s fiery throat had blotted 
out. A gray shell, without light or shadow 
to break the grim monotone of color, rearing 
its meaningless fragments to a sky blue 
and hard as turquoise; and over all not a 
vulture with ready talons nor a beast skulk- 
ing in the ruins. The picture of sudden 
annihilation gave way in Lefevre’s mind 
to that of a decay droned out through 
centuries. 

A spar lifted its sail-draped head above 
the water, marking the grave of a sunken 
coaster. A sailorman made a line fast to 
a white, flat-topped buoy—its fellows lay 
on the wreck-buried beach with gaping 
rents in their frames—and the tug’s falls 
broke the heavy silence as her boats were 
rigged out and lowered away. 

“Pelee may cut loose at any time,” 
warned the captain of the tug, “and if I 
sound two blasts on the whistle, make your 
way on.the run to the beach. The rescue 
party was almost caught two days ago.” 

Not a stringpiece was left of the landings 
that St. Pierre had boasted, and the crews 
jumped overboard as the bows.grated on 
the beach and hauled them well up. 
Pelee, smoking sullenly in the background, 
was soon forgotten, her handiwork absorb- 
ing the faculties of the landing party. The 
streets were almost impassable and gaping 
walls disclosed the tragedies that followed 
swift on the eruption that engulfed the 
careless, merry city. Here and there amid 
tangles of twisted beams or at the foot of 
uprooted giant palms lay a brown, grisly 
thing that looked like a fire-log. The fire- 
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log was sometimes broken, though, and the 
unmistakable gleam of boneshowed through 
the break. At other times Lefevre, tramp- 
ing through dust the color of a good Ha- 
vana’s ash that reached to his knees, stum- 
bled as his foot slipped on a body en- 
shrouded. Some of the party were roamng 
through the streets of the dead city with 
no definite plan, but Dr. Winslow had 
mapped his campaign with care. He had 
been ashore in St. Pierre but a year before 
and had read with avidity everything bear- 
ing on St. Pierre contained in the ship’s 
library or hurriedly purchased in New 
York before sailing. But from the start a 
mild wonder at Lefevre’s astonishing famil- 
iarity with the terrain was on him and it 
grew apace. The market place and the 
Hotel de Ville seemed as intimate to the 
newspaperman as Madison Square. and 
City Hall Park. 

They had covered a remarkable lot of 
ground and now, with unerring accuracy, 
he led the surgeon through the debris to the 
cathedral. Lefevre, whose knowledge of 
church matters was confessedly a restricted 
one, was pointing out to the wondering 
surgeon the beautifully carved doors of the 
sanctuary, candelabra. broken like pipe- 
stems, the shattered marble where once 
had been the altar. Then suddenly, while 
the older man was bending over a piece of 
marble pictured with a biblical carving, 
Lefevre caught his arm and in a constrained 
voice, shaken by some strong emotion, 
said: 

“Come! We must see the cemetery and 
the burial vaults in the side of the hill 
before the tug’s whistle calls us!” 

The surgeon followed without a protest, 
and Lefevre led him through the obliterated 
trails of the city with the craft of a woods- 
man in the hills. Climbing upwards for a 
scant half mile, skirting the more impas- 
sable ruins, they came upon the cemetery 
du Mouillage, the most forlorn and sinister 
spot in all the vast charnel house that 
engirdled it. At the very entrance they 
found the charred body of a man, face up- 
wards, half buried in the gray mud and 
ashes. 

Built into the retaining wall of the mili- 
tary road that skirted the grounds on the 
west were a score of vaults, each with a 
chapel opening to it. The grilled iron doors 
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were open to many of them, and the names 
of men and women, some gone centuries 
before, looked mutely out at the intruders. 
The irreverent ashes of Pelee had pene- 
trated even here, and the checkered flat 
slabs were covered in places by a depth of 
two or three inches. The open doors also 
revealed ash-coated wreaths, handsome 
lamps swinging by silver chains and beau- 
tiful slim vases of porcelain, still filled with 
faded flowers, but splintered on the side 
near the smoking mountain. 

At the very end of the line Lefevre 
stopped before an open door and called to 
the surgeon. 

“Look, Dr. Winslow! 
here.” 

With bared heads they entered the vault, 
and a silver crucifix, flanked by delicate 
old vases, stood out in startling relief before 
the marble square on which they read 
‘Jerome Lefevre.”” There were other 
names, but below that of the ancestor 
whose ring he wore they read the name 
‘Martha Celeste.”- Lefevre’s face was 
creased with emotions and the fabric of 
dreams was weaving swiftly within him 
when the unearthly stillness was split 
asunder by the shrieking boom of the steam 
whistle. The surgeon shook him angrily, 
for again the boom of the whistle reverber- 
ated in the hushed vault, and Lefevre 
groped toward the open. _Instinctively 
they looked at Pelee, and the sight swept 
the web of indecision from them. 

A gigantic plume of black smoke was 
rising, lighting with streaks of fire and the 
glare of incandescent rocks, twisting, writh- 
ing far above the clouds that had obscured 
the crater. Then, with the irresistible 
sweep of a thunderbolt, a huge wave of 
inky blackness detached itself from the 
lips of the crater and seemed to launch 
itself toward the stricken city. A dull and 
fearful rumbling heralded its coming, and 
the torn flanks of the volcano seethed with 
giant columns of steam.’ The surgeon’s 
heart was hammering like a sledge when 
he reached the beach and was hauled into 
a boat, unnerved and exhausted by the 
race through the ruck of the debris-piled 
streets. Another boat was taking on a 
passenger who had waded waist-deep 
toward it, and he thought he saw Lefevre 
seated in the stern sheets. 
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Looking backward at Pelee, a concerted 
gasp of relief surged through the boats. 
The black, fire-streaked avalanche. had 
swerved to the westward and had emptied 
its poisonous vials on mouse-colored flanks 
that ended in the sea. The tug’s moorings 
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“Look, Dr. Winslow! My 
people are here” 


had been slipped, smoke was rolling from 
her stack, and, with the dull rumbling of 
the balked volcano to urge the laggard 
propeller, she raced-to sea. A sudden shift 
of the wind plunged her into a cloud of 
dust and cinders, and fear again gripped 
her company. As swiftly the wind again 
veered; the skies showed blue and smiling, 
and Peleé in ghastly outline held the eye 























‘Another boat was taking on a passenger who had waded waist-deep toward it and he 
thought he saw Lefevre seated in the stern sheets’’ 
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with masterful fascination. The southwest 
flank was bared to them over the port 
quarter and for the first time the crater 
was visible. As though to requite for the 
terror it had multiplied, Pelee took a deep 
breath and from the sweeping curve of the 
crater there rolled up. a pearly mass of 
smoke against the turquoise blue; a giant 
crumbling together a mass of white worsted 
and tossing it high in the sky. 

Stunned by the swift rush of emotions, 
no one on board missed Lefevre, and when 
his absence was commented, it was gener- 
ally accepted that he was ashore filing his 
story for the Sphere. Night brought no 
word of him, however, and the captain 
was quick to act when his absence was 
reported. A searching party with Mid- 
shipman Leary in charge boarded the tug 
in the morning, and Dr. Winslow, both 
by reason. of his profession and his earnest 
solicitations, accompanied them. Hope 
fell when the whistle of the approaching 
tug discovered no lone figure waiting on 
the tangle of St. Pierre’s beach. In silence 
the surgeon and Leary, foreboding at their 
hearts, led the squad of: bluejackets up 
through the wreck and uncanny quiet of 
the unfortunate city to the cemetery on the 
side of the hill. 

They found him lying in the vault of his 
ancestors, the silver Christ smiling down 
at him from between the delicate old vases. 
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. Celeste.”’ 
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He was curled up as though in sleep and a 
smile was graven on his face, but his hand 
dropped limply when the surgeon felt for 
his pulse. A soft, musical note of gold 
falling on the stone floor smote on their 
ears in the awesome silence of the place, 
and from the dust of Pelee the surgeon 
picked up a ring of snake design that had 
slipped from the dead man’s hand. A simi- 
lar one gleamed on the other hand; the 
ring that he had seen under the deck light 
of the “Yosemite.”” He turned the dust- 
coated ring in his trembling palm and inside 
the circlet read the initials “J. L.”’ and 
“MM. Cc 

The midshipman broke the silence with 
quick queries. The ring prompted one and 
the surgeon answered: 

“No, Leary. No fer-de-lance could have 
lived through this, even in the shelter of 
the vault. There’s no sign of a death from 
that.” 

He slowly turned toward the crucifix and 
read aloud: “Jerome Lefevre’”—‘‘Martha 

Leary, baffled, said: “What did kill 
him, Dr. Winslow?”’ 

“Sometimes men die of too much joy,” 
said the surgeon. 

The midshipman stared back, uncompre- 
hending, and then: “Bear a hand, men; 
back to the tug! Jackson, spread your 
neckerchief over his face!’’ 
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A PPOEING hush enwraps the golden hour 
Like silken garment fine; and in the air 
There breathes an essence exquisite and rare 
Soul of the trampled leaf and perished flower 
Afar the hills in majesty uptower 
Magnificent, stair after gorgeous stair 
Soft carpeted with clouds of ermine fair 
And roofed with skies like some celestial bower. 


Yet in the glorious palace of the year, 
And in the gardens and the flaunting trees 
The shadow of an evil seems to fall: 
The sumach flames with conflagration clear— 
And autumn, like Belshazzar stricken, sees 
The dread handwriting blaze upon the wall. 


—Edward Wilbur Mason. 




















EVERY WOMAN 


A PLAY ENTITLING BOTH THE AUTHOR AND PRODUCER 
TO THE KNIGHTHOOD IN AMERICA’S 
ORDER OF MERIT 

















& INCE we apply the word 
y “play” to all theatrical pro- 
ductions, we often must 
. speculate as to the real 
k meaning of the word. Is 
it a “play” for pastime, or, 
forsooth, because it ‘‘plays’”’ upon our sen- 
sations and emotions? If Henry W. Sav- 
age, the distinguished producing manager, 
did nothing else but produce the play 





“Everywoman,” he would be justly en-. 


titled to knighthood in America’s Order of 
Merit—the rare decoration conferred by 
an appreciative army of playgoers. 

The production of such a play required 
rare artistic insight and a courage that 
brooked no fear of diminished box-office 
receipts. It demanded the knowledge of 
human nature such as marks the great 
maestro, as well as the successful busi- 
ness manager, to present such a play as 
“Everywoman.” 

The throngs that have witnessed its per- 
formance week after week in New York 
long since assured the box office that 
“Everywoman” had won popular favor, but 
ticket coupons are not always considered 
the best indication of a play’s true merit 
and influence. 

If I were to name the play that most 
impressed me during years of theater-going 
in many cities and countries, I should say 
“Everywoman.” A play of today’s ideas, 
even including the vernacular of the times, 
“Everywoman” is written in the form of 
Shakesperian verse and recalls that im- 
mortal writer’s remark, “The play’s the 
thing.” Not for a moment do the dignified 
lines waver into the jocular colloquialism 
of second-class vaudeville. 

Connected with the production of 


““Everywoman” hangs the somber shadow 
of tragedy—the pathetic story of its au- 
thor’s untimely death. For Mr. Walter 
Browne died during the final rehearsal, 
just when the great glow of success illum- 
ined his future, and when the masterpiece 
of his career had found its brilliant meed 
of appreciation. Walter Browne was a 
journalist in the true sense of the word, and 
his incisive intuition, his keen humor and 
his subtle analysis are revealed in every 
line of ‘‘Everywoman.”’ 
* * * 

The play represents Everywoman’s pil- 
grimage in quest of Love. The first canticle, 
showing a room in Everywoman’s home, 
reveals Nobody, clad in grim green, who 
recites the prologue. Then appear Youth, 
Beauty and Modesty, companions of 
Everywoman, who later joins them, and 
starts forth on her search of the great King 
Love. As she looks in her mirror on de- 
parting, Sir Flattery flashes forth as Herald 
of the King, and so pleases Everywoman 
that she does not heed Truth, a witch, and 
fails to see Love, Truth’s son, who appears 
as a yeoman. 

At Youth’s suggestion, Everywoman 
seeks the stage as a medium for locating 
King Love. Behind the stage, as shown in 
Canticle II, Everywoman, crowned with 
operatic success, is surrounded by new 
companions. There is real humor in the 
characters Bluff and Stuff, theatrical 
managers; in Puff, the press agent; in 
Passion, the play actor; and in Father 
Time, the tottering Call Boy. Then there 
are chorus girls, with the titles bestowed 
on them by the ‘‘Johnnies”’ in their familiar 
designation. Youth, Beauty and Modesty 
have joined the chorus, but Modesty is 
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quickly banished, and bids Everywoman 
farewell in the meeting with Passion. 

In sharp contrast with the grim scenes 
back of the stage is the dinner given after 
the play by Everywoman, crowned with 
triumph. Wealth, a millionaire, and Wit- 
less, a nobleman, are prominent guests. 
Self, Greed and Vanity are in the merry 
party, and Age appears as Youth’s com- 
panion. In the flush of Everywoman’s 
glory, while she feasts upon the adulation 
of admirers, Beauty dies. 

This dinner scene represents a subtle 
study of all phases of human character and 
emotion, such as has seldom been expressed 
save in the era of old Grecian plays. The 
song of Conscience, the maid of Every- 
woman, reveals a motif in the play as deep 
and as strong as has ever been attained 
in operatic rendition. 

The same study of life is revealed in 
Canticle IV, a New Year’s eve scene on 
Broadway, which shows Everywoman in 
search of Wealth, who abandoned her at 
Beauty’s grave. Nervously she quarrels 
with Youth, who glides away with Time. 
With Youth and Beauty lost, Everywoman 
is scorned by Wealth, and in despair she 
welcomes Charity and Truth. In the last 
canticle, Everywoman, once more at home, 
finds the true Ling Kove awaiting her, and 
Nobody appears to deliver the epilogue: 

“Be merciful, be just, be fair, 
To Everywoman, everywhere; 


Her faults are many— 
Nobody’s the blame.” 


* * * 


The music of “Everywoman,” notably 


the song of Passion, has the force and effect 
of grand opera. Who but Savage would 
have-thought to engage for this work the 
services of that master composer, George 
Whitefield Chadwick? The selections 
show a scope and a deftness that perfectly 
harmonize with the text. The orchestra- 
tion suggests Wagner, and in the magnifi- 
cent staging Mr. George Marion has 
achieved his greatest success. As one leaves 
the theater, the words of the epilogue still 
ring in his ears—just as in the Elizabethan 
days of old. 

“Everywoman”’ is a play that one can 
see again and again—it lingers, as does a 
forcible sermon, though without the feeling 
of “preachment.” It is indeed a morality 
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play; its lesson is so impressive and yet 
so delicately expressed that it will never 
be forgotten by any young girl or any 
young man now fighting the battle of life. 
“Everywoman” points its moral without 
the sting of a pulpit indictment. 

In the ensemble the entire gamut of 
human emotion is touched upon with such 
delicacy, yet so clearly, that one feels the 
effect of the whole range of life during 
the few hours consumed by the acting. 
“Everywoman” is unique. The intense 
interest of the audience is powerful evi- 
dence of the intelligence of at least a 
portion of American theatre-goers for 
real substance as well as melodrama, light 
opera or farce, on the stage. 

* * * 

Those who have followed the develop- 
ment of theatrical or operatic production 
during the past fifteen years know that 
Henry W. Savage has always presented to 
the public both that which they felt they 
wanted and that which was best for them. 
His rigid adherence to wholesome plays, 
keeping in mind the development of his 
productions from a business standpoint, 
has done much toward making his work 
so remarkable a success. It is difficult to 
conceive of any manager save Savage at- 
tempting to produce “Everywoman.” That 
tells the story in a nutshell. It evidences 
the breadth of his viewpoint. And in 
contrast to this epochal play, his Pullman 
car comedy, ‘Excuse Me,” with its up-to- 
date air and with the fascination of a 
minstrel show in the porter’s comment, 
shows the diversification of the Savage 
productions. Every one evidences a study 
of man, following Pope’s philosophy that 
“the proper study of mankind is man.” 

Ranging from the charming gayety of 
the “Merry Widow” and the “Prince of 
Pilsen,’”’ and covering a range of theatrical 
productions from musical extravaganza to 
grand opera itself—in all his work Mr. 
Savage first recognizes the rights of the 
public. 

Perhaps no man has made a more heroic 
effort to popularize grand opera in Eng- 
lish, and persistence is not the least of 
Savage’s endowments. An enthusiast upon 
the possibilities of American opera, Mr. 
Savage is to produce “The Girl of the 
Golden West” during the coming season. 
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To this end Mr. Savage is now in Europe 
visiting the great musical cities of the 
continent in search of artists for the Puc- 
cini-Belasco music drama. Mr. Savage 
will next season have fifteen theatrical 
attractions on tour, employing upwards of 
one thousand actors. He is independent 
of either of the so-called theatrical syndi- 
cates, and is on the closest of friendly 
relations with both factions. He selects 
and books his own routes, and every theater 
manager throughout the country makes 
a special effort to secure the bookings of 
attractions bearing the Savage imprint, 
because it is to theatergoers equivalent to 
an assurance that both production and 
cast are of the highest standard. The 
Savage opera companies have long been 
recognized as standard. Since assuming 
the role of producing manager, the great 
purpose of Henry W. Savage has been to 
maintain the standard of the stage. 
a * * 

His work is conducted in a constructive, 
businesslike way, and he studies, with the 
intensity of an artist, every phase of a 
production. There is a place for this and 
a place for that, and he arranges for the 
notes and tunes of his plays as though a 
symphony were to be rendered in which 
all parts must blend. Every detail of 
production, the slightest expression and 
gesture of each actor, every position of the 
scenic picture—all are studied and devel- 
oped even as an artist would ply his brush. 
In the cast of a play, Mr. Savage seems 
to have an intuitive sense in selecting just 
the right people for the parts. This was 
notably instanced in the production of 
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George Ade’s most successful plays. The 
individuality of an actor is always encour- 
aged rather than suppressed. 
- Mr. Savage has always had a way of 
making a success of whatever he under- 
takes. His name still remains at the head 
of a prominent real estate firm in Boston. 
He took hold of the old Castle Square 
theater to protect certain clients in a finan- 
cial way, and from this minor interest 
organized and developed the successful 
Castle Square Stock and Opera companies. 
Rigid in his discipline, and insistent that 
every individual who appears before the 
footlights shall give to the public the best 
within him, the ‘‘Governor,”’ as they call 
him, is recognized as the type of man who 
has one dominant purpose—to give the 
people the best all the time and every time. 
Constantly on the alert, he keeps in 
touch with theatrical and operatic produc- 
tions in all parts of the world. Not con- 
tent with the reports of his agents, he is 
on hand in person to take command when 
decisive questions must be settled. And 
he settles them—with all the calmness 
with which he plays his game of dominoes 
when seeking rest on a sea voyage, or dur- 
ing a tour at Swan Island to impersonate 
Robinson Crusoe. Mr. Savage has taken 
an absorbing interest in the progress of the 
New Theater of New York, because, de- 
spite Sydney Smith’s satire upon the Ameri- 
can play, Mr. Savage has an uncompromis- 
ing faith in the ability of the American 
artist and playwright to give true expres- 
sion to American ideals. He knows Ameri- 
can talent because he has mirigled in the 
rough and tumble of everyday business life. 
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HEN I think it over my 
r greatest regret is that I 
didn’t see more of ’Squire 
Jamie and know him 
more intimately. It is 
only now that I realize 
what a privilege it was 
to be acquainted with 
him, to visit his home, 
shake his hand, and 
partake of his hospitality. 
My friendship with him 
was during my early boyhood, and I was 
only sixteen when I last saw him alive, 
but the impressions received’ from that 
friendship will last. 

The Squire was born about 1810, in 
Cumberland County, North Carolina, 
twenty miles from Fayetteville, in the 


house which had been built by his father’ 


about the year 1800. His great “gran’- 
feyther,”” Bruce Campbell, had come 
there from Scotland in 1728, and a barn 
on the premises today, built of brick 
brought from England, bears that date. 

I don’t know the construction of the 
earlier residences on that spot, but the 
house in which ’Squire Jamie was born 
and raised was a delight to the eye of 
the wayfarer, and could be seen from al- 
most any point within several miles, 
It was painted a snowy white, with the 
greenest of blinds, and was three stories 
high, with an attic, the first story being 
of the English basement style, with very 
high ceiling. The entire basement floor 
was of black granite slabs about three 
feet square, which had been .highly pol- 
ished by pickaninny feet long before my 
time. 


Across the front of the house, which 
was at right angles to the road, there was 
a high porch nearly twenty feet deep, 
even with the high second story. This 
porch was reached by a flight of wide 
steps from the beautiful flower yard. In 
the rear of the house was a similar porch, 
not quite so deep. 

The mansion stood at the apex of an 
elevation toward which the high-road 
climbed gently from either direction, the 
bed of the north valley being about two 
miles away, and that of the south valley 
about a mile. Through the south valley 
flows Cottonmouth Creek, a _ rushing 
stream of reddish tinge, usually infested 
with the snakes that gave it its name. 

On this Creek, and just by the road, 
stood the ’Squire’s grist mill, where he 
ground corn and wheat, and also his saw 
mill, which prepared all the lumber used 
for miles around. Both mills obtained 
their power from the Creek, which had 
been dammed into a. pond about two 
miles long, and the dam itself was used 
as a roadway across. The pond always 
frightened me during my earlier childhood, 
especially around dusk, because most of 
the big trees had been left standing, and 
in the passing years the water had gradually 
killed them until the small limbs and all 
the bark had dropped off, and their smooth 
naked trunks and long limbs had become 
a dull gray. Silhouetted against the sky, 
they seemed to my childish mind to be 
gaunt spectres standing there, waiting 
to catch me in their skinny arms and sink 
with me to their watery grave. 

The ’Squire’s general store stood at one 
end. of the dam, near the saw mill, and 
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in one corner of this building was his little 
office. Here his greatest activities were 
centered. It was here that he talked poli- 
tics, dispensed justice, gave advice, and 
performed marriage ceremonies. 


Everybody loved and respected the - 


*Squire, and all who could not agree with 
each other on business matters had no 
other thought than to submit their dif- 
ferences to him for decision. He was the 
General Arbitration Board and Peace 
Conference for the community, and his 
verdicts were less questioned than are 
the decisions of our Supreme Court today. 

My first memory of him was when I 
was five or six years old. I had found 
several beehives in his yard, and a long 
pole which was fine to “jiggle” a hive 
with and make the bees come out, which 
they promptly did. The ’Squire happened 
to see the attempt, and grabbing a veil 
he put it over his face and ran to my 
rescue, his promptness saving my life. 

From that time until I was eleven, my 
parents took me with them on visits to 
his house at least once a year, and oh, 
the delight of those trips and those visits! 

We always made the trip in the summer- 
time, starting by 4 o’clock in the morning, 
because the twenty-two-mile trip included 
long stretches of “sand-bars,” passing 
through which the heat of the summer 
sun would be terrific. So my father aimed 
to arrive about 10 in the morning. 

As we came from the south way, we 
got to the mill before reaching the house, 
and when the pack of dogs around the 
store would start up their usual howling 
at the approach of strangers, the tall 
form of the ’Squire would emerge from 
the door of his office—and then we would 
get a welcome worth going for! And how 
his kindly eyes would twinkle, and his 
fascinating smile play on us all! 

‘Well! Well! Well! Fred and Nannie— 
and Buddie, too! And what a long time it 
has been; and won’t Chis’n Viny (Cousin 
Viny, his wife) be glad to see you! Here 
you, Tige, get down. And dear little 
Buddie, such a big man he is growing 
to be—almost as big a man as his feyther!’’ 
and picking me up in his strong arms he 
tossed me high into the air, catching me 
easily and landing me on the porch of the 
little store. 
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Then, while the horse was resting and 
eatifig, he brought out a pitcher of spark- 
ling cider and another of cold spring 
water, with a plate of “Chis’n Viny’s” 
doughnuts, which had been sent down 
for the boys at the store. “Hush,” I 
heard him say to one of them, “I will 
bring you some more after dinner.” 
Meanwhile he was telling Dossey, his 
young “nigger,” who seldom left his side 
and who followed him around like a 
spaniel, to hitch up his mule, Blue Bill, 
and to drive up and tell Chis’n Viny. 

The ’Squire had dozens of fine horses, 
many of them thoroughbreds, but he 
would rarely drive one of them. He was 
never in a hurry, and he liked to,use Blue 
Bill, the mule, because he was safe and 
sure, if slow. He never left the road, 
and would stop still if anything happened. 
The ’Squire could drop the reins around 
the dashboard, forget all about his means 
of locomotion, and talk to his companions 
with both lips and hands, or he could 
sit quietly and think, or even sleep, with- 
out any worry whatever. So he always 
used Blue Bill in preference to his horses. 
and called him his “‘personal mule.” 

There was some distant relationship 
between our families, but I never learned 
just what it was, mainly for the reason 
that relationship had nothing to do with 
the friendship that existed. 

My father was born and raised about 
three miles from the ’Squire’s, and when 
my mother, at that time a girl of eighteen, 
had come from Goldsboro to teach school, 
the ’Squire and his wife took a great fancy 
to her, so that instead of letting her move 
monthly from one boarding house to 
another, as was the custom, they insisted 
that she stay all the time with them; and 
the only occasion on which she ever hurt 
their feelings was when she proffered them 
pay for her board at the end of the first 
month. They practically adopted her 
for their own daughter. My father, at 
that time a prosperous farmer of twenty- 
five, “came a-courtin’”’ at the ’Squire’s 
for a year, and at the end of the second 
year he and the young teacher were 
married. 

It was in these years that the Squire 
was in the zenith of his glory. Picture 
to yourself his estate as I remember it— 
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the beautiful white mansion on the hill— 
the big rooms with high ceilings, the 
sweet-smelling bedrooms with their high 
four-posters, with feather beds so fluffy 
that they lulled you to sleep before you 
had time to enjoy the “feel” of them; the 
big dining room in the basement with its 
long table at which twenty-five or even 
thirty people would sit at once; and it 
made little difference to Chis’n Viny as 
to warning her about the coming of 
visitors. 
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And then after supper there was the 
large sitting room with its snapping fire 
of oak and hickory logs, around which 
gathered the ladies, with their tatting 
or other fancy work, listening to the 
gentlemen discussing politics or the topics 
of the day, while they smoked the light 
native tobacco in long slender clay pipes. 
The horses and cattle were snug in the 
barns, the “niggers” all housed in the 
clean quarters down the road, enjoying 





‘“* My father ‘came a-courtin’’ and at the end of the second year he and the young 
teacher were married” 


Frequently the Squire would drive home 
from Fayetteville, with a procession of vehi- 
cles containing friends or political cronies, 
having gathered up any that he would run 
across, and they rarely ignored his com- 
mand to “fall in line” when they got a 
chance to join that cheerful company. 
Within an hour after their arrival their 
horses and buggies would be well cared for, 
and the entire company would be seated at 
a table so loaded with good things that a 
dozen more would not have taxed it. Ten- 
der chickens fried in batter, fresh laid eggs, 
sugary sweet potatoes, sugar-cured hams, 
and platter after platter of hot biscuits, 
browned and flaky, all kinds of berry jam— 
ah, me, the memory of it all! 


themselves in their own way, as the occa- 
sional sound of a banjo would testify, 
and not a man or beast on the three 
thousand acre plantation had aught for 
which to crave. 

Usually about nine o’clock Chis’n Viny 
would say, ‘Well, feyther, we will leave 
you to finish your pipes.” The ’Squire 
would then take his Bible from the center- 
table, a respectful silence would fall on 
us, and, after adjusting his steel-rimmed 
spectacles, he would read several verses 
reverently. Then we would all stand, 
while with closed eyes and uplifted hand 
he offered a short prayer. Then he 
would carefully light a candle in a brass 
holder for each lady, open the door for 
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his wife, and bid all of them a tender 
“good-night.” 
When the gentlemen had resumed their 


places at the fire, on which fresh wood — 


would -be thrown, with one or two “fat 
lightwood” knots underneath, crackling 
and spitting, the real evening, for me, 
would begin. It was usually my good 
fortune to have all to myself a small bed- 
room just off the sitting room, and as 
soon as I had put out my candle I would 
open the door two or three .inches, and, 
lying there, I could see and hear all that 
passed. Rarely did I go to sleep until 
the "Squire and his friends had left the 
sitting room. Don’t fear, however, that 
my young ears heard anything improper— 
such things were never heard in ’Squire 
Jamie’s house, and his very presence at 
any gathering was sufficient to prevent the 
oath or the unseemly jest which would not 
have hesitated to obtrude itself elsewhere. 

As soon as the ladies left, Old Tobias, 
who had been dozing out in the hall, 
would come in softly, dressed in a long 
black coat and snow white cotton gloves, 
and proceed to the sideboard. In a few 
minutes each gentleman would be pro- 
vided with his favorite beverage, whether 
it were old applejack, straight Bourbon, 
mint julep, or plain cider. Very few failed 
to drink at such times; but rarely did 
anyone take more than one drink in an 
evening, and none ever took too much; 
and yet men were often there who, at 
other places and under other influences, 
would have finished “under the table.” 
Such was the quiet influence for good of 
’Squire Jamie’s personality. 

And the stories that I heard: Love, 
war, adventure, accident, and travel. 
What a volume could be written of them, 
had one the pen! 

It was a treat to hear the ’Squire tell 
how he had assisted old Tobias in the 
stealing of his wife “Petruchy,’”’ now the 
deft cook in the region below stairs; of 
the time he had broken up a political 
caucus at the old Yarborough House in 
Raleigh by liberating in the room about 
a million voracious mosquitoes which 
Tobias and Watkins had lured into a 
netting with raw beef; and of the time 
he repaid Jared Whitley for some scurvy 
trick by making him climb a high pine 
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tree and stay there all night, in fear of 
imaginary wolves. No one could resist 
the witchery of his manner in telling 
these stories. His recital of even the most 
commonplace incident threw his hearers 
into paroxysms of mirth. 

I think the story that I liked the best, 
and the one that he told with the most 
unction, related to an incident in his 
boyhood when he was in temporary dis- 
grace, and when, in fear of his father’s 
severe anger, he had stayed away from 
home three days, sleeping down at the 
quarters. He laid all his troubles to 
Big Marge, a rawboned cook, who did 
not approve of his pranks. He was 
about fifteen years old at the time, and 
was an expert with a cross bow, using 
sharp-pointed reeds for arrows. 

After wandering through the woods with 
his bow all day, he was finally overcome 
with homesickness, so he sneaked around 
the stables, ran along behind a hedge- 
row, and finally raised up and peered over 
the window sill. There stood Big Marge, 
in her stocking feet, churning, with her 
back to the window, and with one big 
heel shining through a hole in her stock- 
ing. The temptation was too great. 
Fitting an arrow, he carefully laid his 
bow on the window sill, and when he 
pulled the trigger he knew the arrow had 
found the mark, for Marge leaped into 
the air with an unearthly scream, kicked 
over the churn full of milk, and, as she 
recognized her tormentor, the sad-iron 
she threw at him just missed his head. 
He was making tracks for the woods, 
frightened half to death, for he had not 
really intended to hurt her, but he had 
seen the arrow remain sticking in her 
heel, and he feared that he had killed her, 
He did not return home for a week, stay- 
ing with his cousin, Billy Crauston, but 
he took pains to learn that Marge’s case 
was not serious, and that the pointed 
arrow had simply pierced the skin on the 
side of the heel just enough to hold it. 

But to have the ’Squire tell all the 
details of that episode was worth every- 
thing to a story-loving boy, and I madé 
him repeat it at every opportunity. 

* * * 

Such, then was the life and abode of 

’*Squire Jamie Campbell, Gentleman, from 
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my first remembrance of him, about 
ten years after the war. A magnificent 
estate, a grand man, loved and respected 
by all, a gentleman of the old.school; a 
dispenser of kindness, help and hospitality. 

If he heard of a case of illness, even 
though it were miles away, he would have 
Dossey hitch up his “personal mule,” 
and, with a basket of fruit, delicacies, a 
bottle of wine, and a few medicines, he 
would drive over and light up the invalid’s 
existence by his cheerful presence. 

Did an unfortunate owe him a debt, 
it was forgotten. If one wished a loan, it 
was granted. Did a neighbor trespass, 
it was overlooked. Truly he tried to do 
for others much better than he ever hoped 
to be done by. He loved his family and 
his neighbors, and it seemed as if the 
Fates could not have selected one more 
deserving of favors. 

* * * 

There followed three years during which 
I did not see Squire Jamie. Then, as 
a lad of fourteen, visiting my father’s 
old home nearby, I drove over one day 
to see him. I had heard things had not 
gone well with him of late. 

Chis’n Viny had died of typhoid fever 
a year previously, and I had heard that 
he had taken the blow badly, but I was 
hardly prepared for the changes I found. 
The upright figure was stooped from rheu- 
matism and from grief, the bright glance 
was gone, while only the ghost of his 
cheery smile remained. He walked slowly 
to the driveway as he saw me coming, 
using a cane and a crutch, and as I grasped 
his hand, he said, “Well, well, Buddie, 
did the little mannie come to see the old 
Squire again? It’s been a long time, 
Buddie—a long, long time,” and the tear 
that stole furtively down his cheek told 
me that his mind was not so much on the 
length of time, nor on me, but on the 
events of the interim. 

“T looked for you at the mill, Uncle 
Jamie,” I said, “but you were not there.” 
Had I known that his two rascally ne’er- 
do-well grandsons had cheated him out 
of the store and mill property two years 
before, I should not have made that remark. 

A little spasm of pain crossed his face. 
“Gracious,” he tried to laugh, “these 
rheumatics do grip a fellow’s muscles!” 
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Then in a moment he added, “Yes—the 
mill—well, you see, since I got so bad with 
the rheumatism, the damp air down there 
made it worse, and I jes’ couldn’t stand 
it. So I turned all that work over to 
Nervy’s boys—yes—to Nervy’s boys.” 

“Nervy” was Minerva, his only daugh- 
ter, who had married a handsome but 
unprincipled fortune hunter, and whose 
two sons, now about twenty and twenty- 
two, had done credit to their father’s 
principles. When they were not drinking 
they were plotting how to squeeze a little 
something more of value from the Squire. 
I learned this later, but not from the 
’Squire himself, for he was to the blood 
loyal, and never whimpered. He always 
took the misfortunes that came his way 
just as if he deserved them. 

I spent the day and night with him, but 
the changed conditions made my heart 
bleed for the old man, and I hastened 
my departure. : 

I found that the property had dwindled 
to a bare sixty acres, most of that being 
undesirable land, covered with sassafras; 
and the stock was gone, except one or two 
cows, a few hogs, two poor horses, and 
old Blue Bill, the mule. All the “niggers” 
had left the place except faithful old 
Tobias, and he and his master seemed to 
be “going to seed” together. 

To my youthful mind the contrast was 
torture, and the worst feature of it was 
the pitiable attempts made by both of 
the old men to keep up appearances for 
me, as of old. The ‘Squire was just as 
kind and deferential, and just as hospit- 
able, and the remnants of the old customs 
were still there. Tobias still wore white 
cotton gloves when he served at the lean 
table, and he_ still asked me if I would 
“lak some refreshins—some cidah?””—but 
the gloves were ragged, and the range of 
“‘refreshins,’’ I judged, was limited to the 
“‘cidah.”’ 

Dear Chis’n Viny was gone, and there 
was no merry company, no strumming 
of banjos in the quarters, no laughing 
pickaninnies chasing butterflies. The 
flower garden, once so perfect, thrived 
only in weeds, and barn doors and gates 
were off their hinges, the halls and bed- 
rooms were damp and cold. But still the 
*Squire read his verses at 9 o’clock, offered 
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his short prayer, and afterwards made a 
vain attempt to tell me a humorous story. 
He then carefully lit a candle for me, and 
I started for the chilly bed, which once 
had been so warm and cheerful. 

* ¥ * 

Two years passed before I saw the 
’Squire again: Let me tell it. quickly. 
He could barely walk, and was almost 
blind. Tobias was nearly as bad. They 
lived in the basement, for the entire upper 
part of the house was now uninhabitable. 
The windows were all out, the roof leaked, 
and a storm-struck tree, in falling, had 
broken down nearly half of the porch. 
The once cosy bedrooms were now the 
abode of pigeons and bats. 

Blue Bill was still there, thin from 
foraging for food, and old Tige, the dog, 
partly wild, and with one foreleg broken, 
fled through the shoulder-high weeds 
which covered the yards clear to the doors. 
The fences were all down, and the orchard 
bare, except for a few scrubby apple trees. 
Desolation, desolation, everywhere, and 
back of it all the ghosts of the used-to-be ! 

I found the ’Squire crouching over a 
little fire in the big kitchen, softly talking 
to himself. As soon as he recognized me 
he seemed glad to have me, and brightened 
up as we talked of the past. He tried to 
tell me again about shooting Big Marge 
in the heel, but did not realize that he 
stopped before the tale was finished. 

He laughed gently when I confessed 
to him how the gaunt trees in the mill 
pond had once been so terrifying to me, 
and said, ‘““Well, my mannie, if you never 
have other than iree spectres to worry 
you yours will be the happy lot!” He 
said Tobias was out on an errand at the 
time, and that otherwise I should have 
been received with more “politeness.” 
I knew that the old negro’s errand was 
to scrape up a little something to eat, 
for I had inquired down the road, and 
neighbors had told me the facts. 

There were dozens of these neighbors 
willing to help him, but the indomitable 
pride of the old man prevented. He 
would not accept a penny for help of 
any kind from anyone, and he never 
mentioned his daughter, nor his son-in- 
law, nor his grandsons. 
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{ had found that as soon as the grand- 
sons had gotten the mill property well 
into their clutches they had sold it for 
cash, which had been spent in riotous 
living. Then they demanded more prop- 
erty or more money from the old man, 
and, failing to get it, they beat him with their 
fists, left him unconscious, and departed. 

Anticipating the conditions, I had 
brought with me a. well-cooked ham, 
several bottles of old port, a bag of flour, 
some meal and sugar, and some good 
tobacco. I cannot detail the diplomacy 
required to get him to accept them. I 
fear I had to tell several white lies about 
the big store my Uncle Bill owned in 
Rockingham, and the traveling men always 
sending him big samples, and how my 
Uncle Bill wanted him to try this and 
that, and to let me know, etc. 

I did not remain over night. I could 
not, even had there been accommoda- 
tions for me and my horse. When I 
shook hands with the old ‘Squire and 
Tobias I knew it was for the last time; 
and as I rode away I could not help 
wondering whether in this case the wind 
had been tempered to the shorn lamb. 

# * % 

Three months later I saw this para- 
graph in the Fayetteville Observer: 

“Last Monday, the 12th, as Jake Murray, 
of Laurinburg, was going past the dilapi- 
dated old Campbell place, twenty miles 
south of here on the Burrville road, his 
dog ran into the high weeds in the yard 
and was savagely attacked by a wild dog 
which had a broken leg. Jake went in to 
investigate, and to his horror he found the 
dead body of the old Squire lying face down- 
wards in the weeds, where he had evidently 
been for several days, guarded by his old 
dog. Undoubtedly he had fallen there from 
weakness, and had been unable to get up. 
It was learned that his old colored servitor, 
Tobias, died about six weeks ago. There 
was no one around the premises, and no 
other live thing except a starved old mule. 
It is a very pitiable case, for it has not been 
many years since ’Squire Jamie Campbell 
was one of the foremost men of Cumberland 
County, rich, popular, a leader in our best 
country society, and in politics. There are 
many old friends who will mourn his sad 


departure.” 
* * 


And so the shorn lamb found its rest, 
where chill winds never blow. 
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TWILIGHT OF HUMOR 
by 
LUCIUS BIGELOW 

















HE late Edmund C. Stedman, 
a few years ago, pointed out 
that “the twilight of poetry 
prevails alike in England and 
America.” What is true of 
poetry is equally true of 
genuine humor. The age is 
one of intense and increasing 
plutophobia, and such an age 
cares nothing for the work of 
a poet as distinguished from 
that of a clever versemaker, 

or of a genuine humorist as separated from 

the grimaces and gags of the literary buf- 
foons and ‘scribbling clowns who direct 
themselves to the profession of the joke- 
smiths in the newspapers. Of this race of 
professional jesters, whose talent is that 
of the old women who, in Queen Elizabeth’s 
day, made the court and the crowd roar 
by grinning through a horse collar for a 
prize, we have certainly enough and to 
spare, but the squibmakers are not humor- 
ists, because mere cheap drollery is no more 
genuine humor than the tender, sympa- 
thetic smile of Hamlet greeting Horatio is 
identical with the horse laugh of Tony 

Lumpkin. A humorist is not a punmaker, 

a gag annunciator or master of what we 

might call literary horse play; a humorist 

is a high comedian, not the hero of a roar- 
ing farce; a humorist is an April day of 
both smiles and tears; a humorist is a man 
of soul and sensibility, alike apprehensive 
of mirth and melancholy, equally master of 
the minor key of human joy and sorrow, 
of hilarity and pathos. A genuine humorist 
as a master of the high comedy of human 





nature must be able at will and in turn to 
gently touch your mind and heart, as well 
as tickle your superficial risibles. The 
humorist must be able to occupy the middle 
ground between mere heartless, coarse, 
alehouse fun that is never blended with 
contagious kindliness or tinted with senti- 
ment, and the dark and bloody ground of 
tragic mood and feeling. A humorist is, 
therefore, a rare man, while a mere jester 
or laugh maker is generally rather a cheap 
and shallow creature. 

On the stage Jefferson was a true humor- 
ist or high comedian when he played “Rip 
Van Winkle,” while Dixey, when he played 
the burlesque part of Adonis, was not a 
humorist at all, but a mere “funny” actor, 
who made all the crowd laugh with about 
as little intellectual effort as is excited 
by a polecat in making the crowd all 
melancholy. ¢ 

Humor belongs to the English mind in 
distinction from cold, keen wit, which is a 
salient characteristic of the French or 
Latin genius, the modern revival of Attic 
wit. This is true, as a rule, despite the 
fact that the greatest humorists in litera- 
ture, next to Shakespeare, were the Span- 
iard, Cervantes, and the French Gascon, 
Montaigne. While some of the great 
English humorists were trenchant satirists, 
too, the characteristic of the English mind 
is humor rather than cold wit and keen 
satire, while French literature is instinct 
with wit and satire rather than humor. 

The same is true of Italian literature. 
The Latin has reflected better than the 
English or German mind the influence of 
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the Greek satire of Aristophanes and the 
Roman satire of Horace, Terence, Martial 
and Juvenal. 

Greek and Roman humor never seemed 
to rise much above the level of the coarse, 
ribald jest of the sidewalk. Pure satire is 
not conspicuous in the English mind save 
in Dryden, Pope, Swift and Byron. 

Passing from England to the United 
States, which was chiefly colonized by the 
English race, we would naturally expect a 
genius for genuine humor rather than 
satire, nor are we disappointed. Our best 
literature is touched with fine humor rather 
than bitter, blasting satire. This is nat- 
ural, because a young, vigorous nation is 
always notably gay and optimistic rather 
than pessimistic, for pessimism and cyni- 
cism are the characteristics of old age, ill 
health, infirmity or misfortune. 

Benjamin Franklin may be said to have 
been our first humorist, but we did not 
have a notably humorous literature until 
Washington Irving appeared with his 
“Knickerbocker History of New York,” 
his best, because his only original book of 
American birth and breeding. Cooper, a 
famous writer of really fine and enduring 
fiction, is almost destitute of humor. The 
genius of Holmes, Lowell, Hawthorne and 
Whittier is lighted up with fine humor. 
Bret Harte was a true humorist, but Mark 
Twain, with all his great talent, is chiefly 
a satirist rather than a genuine humorist 
of permanent quality, whose best living 
representative is James Whitcomb Riley. 
Something of the sweet natural quality of 
Burns is in this fine singer. His work and 
his best moments recall his description of 
the voice of his fiddle, “She’s a wooin’, 
cooin’ pigeon singing ‘Love me’ every note.” 
Riley is easily the best of our true humor- 
ists in his dialect poetry. Lowell’s dialect 
poetry is fme satire, it is eloquent of 
patriotism, but to the tender, domestic 
side of the rustic Yankee nature, Lowell, 
outside of his beautiful verses, ‘The 
Courtin’,” does not devote his genius. 
But Riley’s fine spirit is in tune with the 
best of Burns. He loves the beauty of 
nature; he loves flowers and little children; 
’ he loves men and women of sweetness and 
light, of sensible, honest hearts and sensi- 
ble heads, men and women of peace and 
good will, and they all love the sweet and 
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tender and true voices of human nature 
that he has played so finely on the oaten 
straw of his primitive shepherd’s pipe. 
But it is from the South rather than from 
the North that we may continue to expect 
an increasing number of genuine humor- 
ists, both in poetry and fiction. A purely 
peddling, money-potting, trading, specu- 
lating civilization like the North cannot 
be prolific in fine poetry or books of genu- 
ine humor. There is nothing in the sordid 
life of a civilization permeated from top 
to bottom with the mad love of money- 
making as the sole end of life, rather than 
as the means to the increased enjoyment 
and elevation of existence, upon which a 
true poet or humorist could feed, or by 
which he could be stimulated to effort that 
would be acceptable to the public. The 
“reform age” of England from 1828 to 
1868 was favorable to poetic effort, as was 
the “reform age” in America from 1835 
to 1865, because there were great questions 
of vast moral seriousness that kept the 
social and political sea ceaselessly heaving 
to and fro. During all this time the fine 
native literary genius of the South slept. 
Slavery stifled the free expression of noble 
political ideas and the indolence of its civi- 
lization was repressive of industrious liter- 
ary effort. But with the death of slavery 
and the replacement of its enervating sys- 
tem by the energy of a new civilization, 
the South waked from its long lethargy and 
began to give free play to its fine natural 
genius for the literature of poetry, fiction 
and humor. Its English stock had always 
preserved its purity far more successfully 
than the North,.which had been diluted, 
colored and qualified by the inferior infu- 
sion of foreign emigration, and even when 
there was not actual mixing of blood, there 
was the debasing influence of civic contact 
and social attrition. The native English 
stock of the South included, therefore, a 
larger number of natural born humorists 
than the North, and beyond that the South 
was a land where people furnished more 
primitive types of character and more spots 
where unique and exceptional social life and 
conditions still survive than the North. 
The various. types of the old Southern 
partisan manhood, the light and shadow 
of eccentric humble life exhibited by the 
slave-bred negro, the slavery-started “poor 
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white,” the wild traits of those Albanians 
of America, the Southern mountaineers, all 
made the South, rather than the compara- 
tively artificial civilization of the North, 
the finest feeding-ground for the born poet, 
novelist and humorist. Nearly all the 
best names that have been added to the 
roll of American literature since the Civil 
War are Southern bred. The South is 
the optimistic, easy-tempered, genial sec- 
tion of the country, the natural breeding 
place and feeding-ground of humorists. 
The North, east of the Mississippi, is too 
full of Puritan inherited pessimism for 
genuine humor; the North, west of the 
Mississippi, is arrogantly optimistic, but it 
is at the same time too restless and impa- 
tiently hustling after pelf to breed humor- 
ists or poets. But our land of true humor, 
of fresh fiction that touches elbows with 
hearty, unspoiled, if not unspotted, genu- 
ine human nature, our land of eloquence, 
pathos and song will be South rather than 
the North. There are few humane appeals 
or sympathetic voices heard today at the 
North above the shriek and rattle of rail- 
roads; the nasal accents of planing mill, 
the roar of blast furnaces, the hum of fac- 
tories and the dust of trade, save the wailing 
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of pathetic poverty and the gnashing of the 
teeth of vice in great cities, and these are 
not the nutriment of humorists, but the 
stock in trade of the prophets of pessimism 
and coming social woe. The South will 
continue to nurture the true American 
humorist in distinction from the pro- 
fessional American jokesmith. 

Among the characters created by Shakes- 
peare, Falstaff, Prince Hal, Lucio, Rosa- 
lind and Sir Toby Belch make us laugh 
because they are all true humorists, but 
Sir Andrew Aguecheek makes us laugh, 
not because he is a humorist, but because 
he is a fantastic, silly, drunken dude. Dog- 
berry, Shallow and Slender make us laugh 
not because they are humorists, but be- 
cause they are vain, stupid, altogether 
ridiculous folk. It is something so with 
the true humorist and the fellow who only 
thinks he is a humorist because his broad 
grin, his grimaces and his contortions make 
us laugh. If we eliminated from Pickwick 
Papers everything of sentiment, benevo- 
lences, gayety and geniality and left noth- 
ing behind but the Wellers and. the Fat 
Boy, that is, nothing but the broad grins, 


* vulgar winks and chuckles, how high would 


Dickens rank as a great humorist? 


THROUGH STORM AND SUN 


By EDNA DEAN PROCTOR 


"Poves storm and sun the age draws cn 
When heaven and earth shall meet; 

For the Lord has said that glorious 
He will make the place of his feet. 

And the grass may die on the summer hills, 
And the flower fade by the river, 

But our God is the same through endless years, 
And his word shall stand forever. 
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A REVOLUTIONARY PUZZLE 


INTERESTING INFORMATION IN REGARD TO AN 
ODD POEM WHICH WAS WRITTEN BY A PATRIOT 
AT THE TIME OF THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 
AND RECENTLY PUBLISHED IN THE NATIONAL 


To THE Epiror OF THE NATIONAL MAGAZINE: 


In looking over a copy of your magazine, I find on page 247 of the 
December number some verses entitled “‘A Revolutionary Puzzle,” with 
the statement that the author is unknown. 


The author was my great-great-grandfather, Samuel Dodge, who 
wrote them in 1769 and read them in 1779 before the New York Legis- 
lature, of which he was a member from Dutchess County. I have the 
original manuscript in my possession. The latter half of each stanza 
should commence with a capital letter. It is entitled ‘Political Senti- 
ments of the Author.” It was read before the members while in recess, 
and the writer was called down for “avowing such damned Tory senti- 
rhents,” when a standerby showed the proper way of reading it, and 
the “‘execrations were changed to plaudits.” 


The verses alluded to, as well as some others bearing on historical 
events of that time, are very interesting. 


ROBERT SYLVESTER Morris, M.D. 
152 East Seventy-first Street, New York City. 


army, but if read downward on either side of the comma, they indicate 


(= read as written these odd rhymes are a tribute to the king and se) 
an unmistakable spirit of rebellion to both king and parliament.—Ep. 


POLITICAL SENTIMENTS OF THE AUTHOR 


Hark, hark the trumpet sounds, The din of war’s alarms 
O’er seas and solid grounds, Doth call us all to arms, 
Who for King George doth stand, Their honors soon shall shine, 
Their ruin is at hand, Who with the Congress join. 

The acts of Parliament, In them I much delight. 

I hate their cursed intent, Who for the Congress fight. 
The Tories of the day, They are my daily toast, 

They soon will sneak away, Who independence boast, 
Who non-resistant hold, They have my hand and heart, 
May they for slaves be sold, Who act the Whiggish part. 
On Mansfield, North and Bute, May daily blessings pour 
Confusion and dispute, On Congress evermore, 

To North and British lord, May honors still be done. 

I wish a block and cord, To General Washington. 





























Silly Sally Hood 


Minnie Barbour Adams 








HIS one is a fine speci- 
men, McDuff,” said 
a man’s voice near me. 

““Ye-es,” agreed an- 
other voice, somewhat 
grudgingly, it seemed 
to me; “but she won’t 
talk.” 

‘“‘Won’t?” commis- 
erated the other. 

“Not a blamed word. Lonesome, I 
guess; folks been away for years.” 

The voices receded and were lost amid 
the shrill din of McDuff’s bird emporium; 
and, curious to see a “she” that wouldn’t 
talk, I withdrew my longing eyes from 
the heartlessly displayed wares of a bakery 
and stepped around a screening case of 
bird supplies. 

The lonesome “‘she” was a gorgeous blue 
and gold parrot; but something in her 
dejected “Oh, what’s the use?” appear- 
ance aroused my sympathy. I thought I 
knew how she felt, for were not my folks 
all away, though with this difference— 
mine would never come back? 

“Poor old Polly,” I said pityingly, and 
gave a little startled cry at the unexpected 
result. 

“Glory Hallelujah!” shrieked the bird, 
with wings outstretched and every splendid 





feather on end. “Glory, glory hallelujah!” . 


she cried, over and over again, so shrilly, 
so exultantly, that I was divided between 
a desire to run and to risk a tweak by 
stroking the glossy wings and neck till she 
was quiet again. Oh, it was awful! 
“Glory, hallelujah! Ha! ha!’’ screamed 
the parrot; and every living thing in the 
store or near it that could squawk or squeak 
echoed it in their several ways. Passersby 


stopped in wonderment at the din; and 
in the midst of it the brave McDuff 
himself came hurrying breathlessly out, 
followed by all his retainers. 

“Why, what in—?” he began. 

‘Hallelujah!’ sang the parrot. 

“Why, it’s the Van Schuyler bird,” 
chortled McDuff delightedly. 

‘An’ she’s bust loose at last,” supple- 
mented the errand boy gleefully. 

‘Did you ever?” lisped the stenographer. 

‘“‘Who—what done it?” McDuff de- 
manded excitedly of the staring crowd; 
then, following the pleading glance of 
Polly’s eyes and wings, he saw me shrink- 
ing against the window. I didn’t wait for 
further questioning. 

“T did it,”’ I said meekly, in a voice that 
sounded very small amid Polly’s renewed 
cries at the sound of it. 

“Oh, my! ain’t she a daisy?” she sang, 
such pleading, coaxing tenderness in her 
voice that I had to swallow a lump in my 
throat, though the crowd laughed. 

Mr. McDuff waved them an airy dis- 
missal, and, seizing the perch, parrot and 
all, turned toward the door. 

‘May I speak to you a moment, young 
lady?” he asked respectfully. 

Rather curious as to what he could want 
with me, I followed him and the coaxing 
Polly down the aisle into a comparatively 
quiet room at the end. 

“There!” he said, giving me a chair and 
depositing the bird beside me, where she 
began immediately to rub her head against 
my shoulder and talk baby talk to me in a 
soft, cooing voice. 

“Do you like animals?” McDuff asked, 
watching with great interest the antics of 
the bird. 
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“Very much,” I answered promptly. 

“And they like you?” 

“T believe they do; I was never bitten 
nor scratched in my life,’’ I told him. 

He looked me over speculatively, from 
my disreputable old shoes that tried in 
vain to slink out of sight beneath my short 
skirts, to the drabbled, faded hat that I 
was certain was awry. 

“Once in a great while,” he began medi- 
tatively, ‘‘we find a soul attuned so fine; 
a personality so ingenuous—”’ He abruptly 
turned his attention to the errand boy who 
had staggered in, bearing two caged par- 
rots; and I never, to this day, found out 
what ailed me, for of course it was me he 
was talking about. 

“Put ’em down by her, Bud,” he said to 
the grinning boy. ‘“‘Now, my dear young 
lady, would you mind speaking to them?” 

I began to see the possibility of some- 
thing more in it for me than the outlet 
for a lonely heart, and spoke to the most 
promising of the two sullen-looking creat- 
ures. For some time he regarded me 
scornfully with his wicked little eyes; but, 
at length, broke out into a perfect torrent 
of laughter and shrill cat-calls, interspersed 
with a lot of chatter I did not understand. 

“You’re one of ’em!”’ McDuff declared 
with conviction, gleefully rubbing his 
hands, and Bud nodded in corroboration; 
“fone of those rare souls— Here, you Bud, 
take ’em away and bring that blue devil.” 

“Lay on, McDuff,” I whispered en- 
couragingly, while the parrot I had not 
yet induced to speak, as he disappeared 
through the door, croaked warningly: 
‘We are all poor sinners.” 

“Now, what I want to know—that is, 
are you—?” Mr. McDuff began, again 
taking an unconscious inventory of my 
shabby attire, ‘“—or, could you—” he 
added; but I couldn’t wait another in- 
stant on his pokey, roundabout way, for 


I hadn’t swallowed a single thing that day . 


except the lump in my throat engendered 
by Polly’s sympathy. 

“You think it possible that I might be 
of assistance to you?” I asked bluntly. 

“Yes,” he returned with equal brevity. 
“And, about salary—” 

“Anything, so it’s a quarter in advance,” 
I interrupted, clutching a chair for sup- 
port, as a darkness, for which the gather- 
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ing twilight was not accountable, filled 
the room. 

“You poor child!” I heard him say pity- 
ingly as he pressed a dollar into my hand 
at the street door, to which he had guided 
me. “You poor child! There! Right 
across the street where you see the pies 
in the window. Then come back and we'll 
talk it over.” 

It was thus I learned that my soul was 
attuned to that of a parrot; and from that 
time on, I sought by consistent effort to 
lead them beyond the familiar ‘Polly 
wants a cracker” stage to linguistic heights 
undreamed of by the ambitious McDuff. 

“Doc says,” Bud announced one day 
confidentially, as he set a covered cage 
on the table in my private “talkatorium,” 
‘Doc says that if we can’t coax this critter 
to talk, he’ll wring his fool neck.” 

I nodded comprehendingly and contin- 
ued my writing. : 

“IT told him,’ Bud babbled on, “that 
if you couldn’t jar him loose, nobody could; 
an’—”’ The covering was off now, reveal- 
ing a great, solemn-looking fellow, blinking 
in the sudden light. 

“QO Bud, isn’t he a beauty?” I: cried 
impulsively, and then staggered back, 
clutching my hair, for at the sound of my 
voice the parrot, as he settled a straying 
feather to his liking, casually remarked: 

“Silly Sally Hood.” 

Now, I am Sally Hood; the Silly being 
an alliterative exasperation prefixed by 
one it were wiser to forget, especially as 
he had forgotten me. 

“Silly —Sally —Hood— got — lost —in 
the—wood,” continued the bird, speaking 
slowly, as though recalling each word from 
the dim past. 

“O Bud, whose is he?” I demanded of 
the astonished boy. 

‘Why, Doc. Bellamy’s, of course. Holy 
smoke! What ails ye?” he demanded. 

“Tall, dark, perfectly lovely man?” I 
asked breathlessly. 

“Tall and dark, but he’s no beaut, as I 
can see,’”’ Bud returned disgustedly. 

It was Jim, beyond a doubt, for it was 
he who had taught that wretched doggerel 
to Polly the time Percy Dalrymple, the 
artist who was spending the summer at 
Primghar and I wandered off to the pic- 
nic and got lost in the woods. Jim was 
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awfully, unreasonably jealous; and I— 
oh, well, I suppose I was rather horrid 
about it, and teased him a lot, and—and 
then we had that awful quarrel; and Jim 
sold out that night to Sue Pettingill’s 
brother, and—and I’d been miserably 
unhappy ever since. 

It served me right, too; every blessed 
thing I got after that: grandma’s death, 
which I believed had been long deferred— 
she being over ninety—to give me a home 
till I had reached the age of reason—which 
I never have; the deflection of most of my 
pupils to that tiresome Professor Stubbs, 
who cut prices to five for a dollar, which, 
in time, made it necessary for me to come 
to the city to earn my daily bread, which 
I had—without any butter. 

Oh, I thought, if Jim only knew how 
sorry I was, how dreadfully sorry. Of 
course it wouldn’t do any good now; he 
was likely married by this time, for it 
had been three long, long years. 

I dropped my head on the parrot’s cage, 
unmindful of consequences and Bud, and 
cried. Hearing a suspicious sniff, I looked 
up to see him going desperately through 
his pockets. 

“There!” he said at length, in a tone of 
relief, thrusting a dime into my hand. 
‘Go over to Pooser’s and get an ice cream 
sody or some lickerish, or somethin’; it’ll 
make you feel better. And say!” He 
poked his head in the door when I thought 
he had gone, “if you want anything done 
to that doctor chap, I’ll lick his office boy 
or pizen his dog.”’ And he glared menac- 
ingly and sniffed again. 

After having my happy past flaunted in 
my face, as it were, it was very difficult 
being a bright, amiable companion to my 
half dozen aristocratic birds. They all 
belonged to “‘top-notchers up-town,” Bud 
had told me, with his usual pride in the 
business. They noticed, and were sad- 
dened by—I mean the parrots, of course; 
the ‘‘top-notchers” would not have been 
so susceptible—the least suspicion of 
melancholia; so at least before them I had 
to be cheerful. 

Bud, too, tender-hearted, loyal Bud, 
caused me considerable uneasiness. He 
was firm in the conviction that the doctor 
had wronged me in some way; and in 
spite of my repeated assurances that I 
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had been the offender—if there had been 
one—he hinted darkly at “gettin’ even’ 
and “‘doin’ him up yet.” 

“Have you ever seen any—well, any 
women about that looked—oh, you know 
what I mean, Bud,” I said “that looked 
as though they belonged there?” 

Bud nodded, and though I knew it was 
just what I had expected, I felt sick at 
heart; but, at his next words, I felt fool- 
ishly happy. 

‘‘She’s just about so wide,”’ he explained, 
stretching his arms to their fullest. extent; 
‘fan’ she’s a’ swabbin’ down the front steps 
every morning when I come by. Oh, she 
belongs there, all right, all right,” he 
concluded. 

“But do you see anyone with him, any 
girl?” I persisted. 

“Ye-es,” he admitted reluctantly, “a 
stunner with proxeyed hair an’ black eyes, 
an’—an’—”’ 

“Go on, Bud,” I said weakly. 

‘An’ when I’m scootin’ back from dinner 
on my wheel, a nurse comes out a’ herdin’ 
three an’ pushin’ a doubie-header—”’ 

‘A what?” I asked in surprise. 

“Twins,”’ he explained. ‘An’ when she 
gets ’em all spread out in the park, they 
look like a Sunday-school picnic.” 

I laughed then. Of course they could 
not be his, whatever the “proxeyed” lady 
might be; and, anyway, it was no affair 
of mine. I had had my chance when we 
were two semi-rustics together in dear old 
Primghar, and I had lost it. The prosper- 
ous city doctor I knew him to be, with his 
fine home and cultured friends, would not 
look twice at the shabby little language 
promoter with bird seed in her hair. 

With the coming of an unusually early 
winter, misfortune fell on the house of 
McDuff. An epidemic broke out among 
the feathered portion of our happy family, 
and its ravages were so severe that one 
bleak, rainy night, as I stood outside the 
door, the only quotation I could find to fit 
my case—and I have never yet been at an 
entire loss for one—was “‘My occupation’s 
gone,” and I was too scared and dispirited 
to remember who said that. 

I was glad that Jim’s bird had been sent 
home before it was exposed; and I hoped 
—oh, what did I hope? Something for 
which I had no foundation, of course; 
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nevertheless, I hugged it close and warmed 
my aching heart with it many times. 

From that time I did many things, 
indifferently, and managed the bread 
question successfully, though still minus 
the butter, till the beginning of the tearful, 
peevish new year found me away out in 
Paterson as companion to a dreadful old 
woman who made me earn my pittance 
many times over. She wasn’t nearly so 
good company as the parrots, nor so de- 
pendable. - True, she wouldn’t bite or 
scratch, but she would fly at one at the 
slightest provocation. 

I was very lonely. I missed kind, 
fatherly Mr. McDuff and Bud, belligerent 
Bud, most of all. He had told me the 
night we parted that he was tired of 
‘messin’ ”’ round with birds; that it had 
always been his ambition to be done up 
in braid and buttons and tend door for 
some “‘swell” up-town; and that now he’d 
give one of them a chance to get in on the 
ground floor. 

I kept track of him for a time, or allowed 
him to keep track of me, only to lose him 
when I needed him most. I even made a 
trip over to the city in the hope of finding 
him, at least of seeing Mr. McDuff; but 
the familiar sign was gone, and ribbon and 
flowers and poor, lifeless, songless carica- 
tures of birds filled the little store. I even 
walked slowly back and forth a number 
of times before a rather imposing house 
up-town, wistfully reading the shining 
name plate on the door, which informed 
the public that James Bellamy, Physician 
and Surgeon—I never got any further 
owing to the cold wind making my eyes 
water so dreadfully; but there was some- 
thing that looked like an example in arith- 
metic beneath it. 

I was so afraid of being seen that I sup- 
pose I acted suspiciously, for a policeman 
suddenly confronted me and asked what 
I wanted, and I had just sense enough to 
grasp my jaw and tell him I was trying 
to get up courage to have it lanced. That 
night when I sort of settled things up for 
the day, I didn’t ask forgiveness for it, 
either, for it was pretty near the truth. 

One cold, cheerless afternoon in Febru- 
ary I stood disconsolately at the window. 
The trees sighed drearily dnd waved their 
bare, dripping arms in protest against the 
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biting wind; the dead leaves scurried 
across the walks and huddled in sheltered 
corners as though for warmth; and all 
Nature looked as forlorn and hopeless as 
I felt. 

My employer, after wearing out herself 
and me, had fallen into a cat nap—really, 
I never before knew the expression to be 
so applicable—and I hoped to have a few 
minutes to myself. What were they— 
well, say Bud—doing just now, I won- 
dered. Did they—Bud—ever by chance 
think of me and the dear old days when we 
were everything to each other? No, for 
the dove of peace—in this case a parrot— 
bearing an olive branch, had found no 
place on which to rest her—Oh, gracious! 
I was getting all mixed up, but it didn’t 
matter. Nothing mattered any more. 
Oh! if only—well, say Bud again— 

Why, who was that coming in the gate? 
He was reading the number and scanning 
the house in the quick, alert way that could 
belong only to one boy. It was Bud! He 
had seen me! His face lit up like a June 
sunrise, and his cap was off. But what 
did he mean? He was gesticulating vio- 
lently and making horrible grimaces, his 
hand to hisear. Now he was turning away, 
now running like mad down the avenue. 

I was so disappointed and hurt that I 
cried, though with hopeful peeps through 
the tears now and then in the direction 
he had taken. Neither lasted long, how- 
ever, for in ten minutes he came racing 
back. I met him at the hall door, and he 
beamed, blushed, even snivelled a little, 
at the warmth and moistness of my greet- 
ing. . 

We both talked at once and he told me 
all he knew about the fortunes of poor Mr. 
McDuff; and at length I grew calmer. Not 
so Bud. His excitement increased every 
minute, but I didn’t think much of it till 
the lining of his cap began littering the 
floor. 

“Bud, dear,” I expostulated. “Come 
and sit by me and tell me—you didn’t— 
you haven’t bothered Doctor Bellamy any 
more, have you?” 

He gave me a quick, suspicious glance, 
and a button that marked the joining of 
nine wedges of gray cloth rolled unheeded 
beneath the couch. 

“Have you?” I asked again. 
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“Naw! Your hair looks mussy and your 
collar is up in the back,’ he remarked 
irrelevantly. 

Wondering greatly, I remedied the de- 
fects as best I could. 

“And your belt’s skewey,” he continued 
critically. 

I tried to interest him in my doings since 
I had seen him, but his abstraction in- 
creased as his cap diminished, till about 
all he did was to gyrate between the clock 
and the window. 

“Oh, dear! There is her bell,” I said 
at length as an impatient jingle sounded 
above. ‘Now, Bud, of course you'll take 
supper with me, and then we’ll—” I 
was at the door now, only to find him with 
his back against it. 

“Naw you don’t,” he cried decidedly. 
“Holler up that you’re sick—fell down- 
stairs—anything—” 

“But, Bud,” I objected. 

He coolly pressed the button at his side 
and, when the maid appeared, blocked the 
door with his pompous four feet two. 

“Tell the old party upstairs that Miss 
Hood can’t come,” he said condescendingly, 
“That I’m the bearer of a telygram sayin’ 
she’s the long-lost heiress, and that she’s 
now swoonin’ on the sofy.”” He shut the 
door in the face of the astonished girl and 
renewed the nervous shredding of his cap 
and his pendulum-like swing between the 
window and the clock. 

He paid no attention to my expostu- 
latings or coaxings till, as nervous as he 
was, I started violently at the shrill peal 
of the door bell. Before it had ceased, he 
had flung open the door of the small re- 
ception room in which we were sitting, and 
shouted triumphantly to someone without. 

“Here she is, Doc; here’s your patient!’ 
Then, his face working pitifully, he flung 
what was left of the cap into a corner and 
plunged recklessly through an opposite 
door, regardless of where it led him. 

Greatly alarmed, I started after him, but 
was arrested by a sharp cry of “Sally!” 

I knew as I stopped, breathless and pant- 
ing, not daring to look around, that it was 
the voice I had been listening for for years; 
and then—oh! I don’t know what happened 
next, only arms were around me, and when 
there was no obstruction, I was looking 
into the truest, most steadfast eyes in the 


world; eyes that had lost or gained nothing 
but an added wistfulness since they had 
looked into mine on the way to that horrid 
picnic. 

“But how do you and Bud happen to 
be friends?” I asked, a long time after, 
when I was recovering from the ‘‘O Jim, 
Jim!” stage. 

“Why, when I returned a week ago— 
I’ve been gone for months, Sally—”’ 

Ah! That accounted for several things. 
Jim must have thought so, too, for he 
stopped to kiss me contritely. 

‘When I returned, I saw him hanging 
about, furtively watching me and the 
house, and I asked him what he was looking 
for one night when I stumbled over him, 
fast asleep on the doorstep. ‘Is she here, 
Doc?’ he demanded, rubbing his eyes. 
‘Who?’ I asked. ‘Oh, you know, fast 
enough; and if she ain’t, I’m a mind to 
lick you!’ ” 

It sounded so like Bud that I laughed 
hysterically. ‘Then what did he do?” I 
asked. 

“He asked if I’d seen the parrot. I 
admitted that I hadn’t; didn’t even know 
whether McDuff had returned it. Well, 
somehow, he got me into the house and 
back to the housekeeper’s sitting room, and 
there was Polly, and Polly talked; and—” 

“Recovering nicely, mum,” we heard 
Bud politely inform someone in the hall 
outside; “‘Doctor’s with her now. Sa-ay, 
Doc,” he whispered cautiously through a 
crack in the door, ‘‘don’t forget you said I 
could be your office boy if I found her.” 

“Office boy? Partner, if you want it!” 
Jim declared huskily. 

“There! I can’t keep ’em off’n you any 
longer,” he announced disgustedly a 
moment later. ‘The old party herself is 
comin’ to investigate.” 

“But, Jim, what did Polly say?” I asked, 
while Bud’s polite protestations and the 
querulous voice outside grew louder. 

Jim tipped my head back and smiled 
quizzically down into my face. “The 
truth, I hope,” he said teasingly. 

“But what—” A hand fell on the knob 
in no uncertain manner, and the querulous 
voice was angry now. “But what, Jim—” 

“Just this, very mournfully and many 
times: ‘Silly Sally sorry! Silly Sally 
sorry.’ ”? 
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WO gather lilies and wade the sweet clover, 
) Shouting glad songs in their morning: of May; \ 
Gold are their dreams and the clouds that float over, 

And golden the future far stretching away. 





Two launch their boat for a voyage of long sailing, 
The bright ripples play, and the wind is off shore; 
While the red light of morning is failing, 
Steady and strong sails the bark—dips the oar. 


























Two, hand in hand, climb over the mountains, 
Footsore and weary from tempest and toil, 

With only a moment to drink from the fountains 
Renewing their strength for tomorrow’s turmoil. 


Two when the Autumn has put on its glory, 
Sit by the shore of the beautiful past, 

Whose solemn waves break with a wonderful story, 
Of fanciful ships which went down in the blast. 





Two, in the chill of the snowy December, 
Talk of the Winter that leads to the Spring, 

Two sit and dream over faggot and ember, 

) Of castles in air, and of birds on the wing. ) 











Two lie at rest under blossoming roses, 
Winter sifts over them gently the snow, 
Sunlight of Summer above them reposes, 
Their places are filled—and the years come and go. 











—Frank Seaman. 
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the excellent band records— 








fulfilled its power 

to amuse than when installed 
ina boat. It may be a canoe, or a launch, 
or even an old-time “flat bottom,” but 
let a place be reserved for the phonograph, 
and the party on board may fancy them- 
selves in Venice, if they will, blest with 
“music on the waters,’”’ whether their taste 
run to opera or popular song. 

x * * 

Favorite American comedians are well 
represented on the Victor list for August. 
Montgomery and Stone, George M. Cohan 
and “Gene” Greene—here is a trio whose 
efforts have amused thousands. “Gay 
Paree,” the comic duet offered by Mont- 
gomery and Stone, is said to be a par- 
ticular favorite with “the boys,” whose 
infectious humor is well reflected in the 
reproduction, twelve-inch record No. 
70042. 

Two Cohan records are listed, No. 60044, 
“T’m Mighty Glad I’m Living, That’s 
All,”’ and No. 60045, “I Want to Hear a 
Yankee Doodle. Tune,” both popular 
among Cohan enthusiasts. “Gene’’ Greene 
sings the late song “Cancel That Wedding 
March” and “King of the Bungaloos” in 
his own inimitable way. - 

There are popular songs a-plenty among 
the double-faced records. No. 16876, 
“That Railroad Rag” and “Clara Jenkins’ 
Tea”; No. 16878, “On Mobile Bay” and 
“Toddling the Todalo”; No. 16884, “All 
Alone,” and “When I’m Alone, I’m 
Lonesome” represent a good portfolio of 
the summer “hits.” 

In covering the double-faced offerings 
for August, mention should be made of 


No. 16883, “Canhanibalmo 

Rag,” rendered by Arthur 
Pryor’s Band, and “Blushing Maiden 
March,” Vessella’s Italian Band; and No. 
35191, with selections from ‘‘Fra Diavolo” 
and from Donizetti’s “Daughter of the 
Regiment,” both rendered by Vessella’s 
Band. 

The famous Rachmaninoff “Prelude in 
C Sharp Minor” is admirably recorded by 
Arthur Pryor’s Band on ten-inch record 
No. 5856. Still another good band record 
is No. 31832, twelve-inch, Goldmark’s 
famous “Sakuntala Overture,” the rendi- 
tion of which introduces Kryl’s Bohemian 
Band to Victor owners. 

Some very attractive Grand Opera 
records are listed, among them renditions 
by Miss Alma Gluck, John McCormack, 
Miss Frances Alda, Albert Reiss, Sam- 
marco and Witherspoon. A large follow- 
ing is predicted for Mr. Daniel Beddoe, 
who has recently entered into a contract 
with the Victor Company, and who is 
singing Miss Lang’s “Irish Love Song” 
and Mendelssohn’s “Elijah” this month 
on records Nos. 64195 and 64196. 

y * * 

Josef Hofmann, the world-famous pian- 
ist, is now under exclusive contract with the 
Columbia Company, and his first record, 
No. A5302, on the August list, will, of 
course, be of great interest to the many 
Columbia owners who are familiar with 
the work of this brilliant master of piano- 
forte technique. Mr. Hofmann’s intro- 
ductory record is twelve-inch double-disc, 
the selections rendered being Rachmani- 
noff’s “Prelude in C Sharp Minor” and 
the famous Schubert-Taussig “Marche 
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Militaire.” As most phonograph owners 
know, the recording of piano tones calls 
for the most exacting technical skill. 
That Hofmann himself has pronounced 
the records satisfactory will be accepted by 
Columbia owners as the best endorsement 
No. A5302 could possibly be given. 

A record of the famous ‘‘Lucia Sextette’’ 
should, to appropriate a much-abused 
phrase, “have a place in every home.” 
Few there are whose hearts have not been 
stirred by the strains of this beautiful 
composition of Donizetti’s. Columbia 
owners may have both the Sextette, sung 
excellently by the Columbia Italian Opera 
Company, and other selections from 
“Lucia” on record No. A5305. This is 
one of the popular-priced records on the 
“blue label” list, and is offered at $1.25. 

One may have his choice of popular 
songs—‘‘When You're in Town” and 
“Who Are You With Tonight?” are ar- 
ranged on No. A1021; ‘“‘Baby Rose” and 
“Hannah, Won’t You Smile a While on 
Me?” on No. A1023. Then there is No. 
A5304, with the “hit” from ‘Dr. De 
Luxe’”—“For Every Boy Who’s Lonely, 
There’s a Girl Who’s Lonely, Too,” 
facing the popular waltz from the new 
comic opera, “Marriage a La Carte.” 
An excellent instrumental record is No. 
A5293, with the Lustspiel Overture and 
the Overture to ‘‘Masaniello.” Both are 
played by Prince’s Band. 

* * * 

What Edison owner can forget Mr. 
Fred Van Epps,-the banjoist, whose 
records on the Standard list of some few 
years back are still brought forth in many 
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a home when “the merry mood”’ prevails ? 
Mr. Van Epps and his;fiddle are assured 
of a warm welcome upon his reappearance 
among Edison artists. His’ record is 
No. 747 -Amberol—“Infanta March,” 
which ealls for the same skill of execution 
that has always characterized the playing 
of Mr. Van Epps. 

A vaudeville specialty by. Murry K. 
Hill seldom needs more. than casual 
mention in order to interest Edison owners. 
This month Mr. Hill has a story to tell of 
Arizona, its resources and possibilities. 
Arizonans may insist that Mr. Hill was 
in his Pullman berth when he saw these 
strange visions in their state, but be that 
as it may, “Back to Arizona” will hold 
its own, and is certain to amuse. 

Lovers of old songs will appreciate the 
arrangement of ‘“The Old Oaken Bucket,” 
which is offered on No. 763. The Knicker- 
bocker. Quartet, composed of such cele- 
brated artists as Messrs. Harry Anthony, 
Harvey Hindermeyer, Reinald Werrenrath 
and Wm. F. Hurley, represents one of the 
finest male quartets in the country. 
“Forsaken” is listed as No. 10510 on the 
Standard list, and rendered by the Whitney 
Brothers’ Quartet. 

There are half a dozen excellent Lauder 
records, “Roamin’ in the Gloamin’,” 
“The Scotch Errand Boy,” “Just Like 
Bein’ At Home,” “Mr. John Mackie,” 
“That’s the Reason Noo I Wear a Kilt” 
and “The Weddin’ of Sandy Macnab.” 
The last two have already appeared and 
have been popular on the Standard list; 
the first four are new and will deeply 
appeal to the host of Lauder admirers. 
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AM forty. I am fat. I am not fair. 

I have wondered sometimes in my 

philosophical moments how much 

life’s vicissitudes depend upon com- 

plexion. Why is it men persist in think- 

ing a little woman needs more sympathy 

than a big fat one, and that a pink and 

white skin is in reality the reflection of 
a pink and white soul? 

Yes, I am large as well as fat. I am at 
the uncertain age of forty, and I always 
have had a bilious look. If you want to 
know anything more about my disposition 
or my reputation suffice it to say I have 
taught school for twenty-two years! 
Yes, I know what you will say, ‘““Twenty- 
two years of blessed opportunities in the 
field of youth. Hundreds of bunches of 
possibilities to direct. Dozens of United 
States. Presidents, and aldermen, and 
ministers, and authors, and editors, and 
general scoundrels to come back and say: 
‘God bless you! I owe it all to you! 
Here is a bunch of violets or an automo- 
bile in loving memory of what you did 
for me!’” Yes, I have it all by heart, 
only my celebrities never come back! 

Discipline is my strong point, as you 
already have probably discovered, but I 
don’t try the celebrity act since my ex- 
perience with Timothy O’Brien. - I had 
just given him a thorough rattanning. 
He deserved it, too. Then by way of a 
coda (I never punish without a coda, it 
is against my principles) I told him if he 
would only behave himself he might yet 
become an alderman. He commenced to 
weep piteously and informed me, “It is 
useless! The old man won’t move!” 

“For goodness sake, what has that 
to do with your becoming an alderman?” 
I asked. 

“Boo, hoo! Boo, hoo! I can never get 
to be an alderman in Ward Two. He 


says so. Boo, hoo!” Then say that 
geography isn’t the determining influence 
of life after all. 

Something new has happenecd—another 
substitute for Room No. 10. This is 
number five, I believe. Number One is 
in the hospital, Number Two has recently 
decided to study dtessmaking instead of 
teaching. Number Three has gone south 
for the winter, and Number Four has not 
been heard from. 

I don’t know just what is the matter 
with Room Ten, but it certainly has 
possibilities for anyone who undertakes 
to teach there. I wonder where Number 
Five will be tomorrow night. She cer- 
tainly will be somewhere on her way. 

Something unusual has happened in 
Room Ten today, for I didn’t have to 
shut my doors to hear myself think. I 
heard someone say that Number Five 
was very pretty, but I must confess I 
don’t see it. I think she-is very pert in 
every way. What do you think? Sam 
Skalatsky insisted in pushing into my 
hands this morning a miserable anti- 
quated pink. Now, I know Sam’s father 
is not a florist, but is an undertaker, and 
I will not cherish flowers that have passed 
through all the vicissitudes of a wake. 
So, of course, I told him to put the old 
thing in the basket where it belonged, and 
if you will believe it, that woman, that 
girl—for I must confess she is neither 
forty or fat, and is considered by super- 
ficial people who only look skin-deep fair, 
she said, “O Miss R——, please let me 
have it if you don’t want it. I am so 
fond of flowers.” At these words that 
monkey of a Sam grinned from ear to ear, 
while in my iciest tones I said, “Miss 
Number Five, you are welcome to all of 
Sam’s offerings present and future,” and 
then I walked out with my head high. 
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There are eight of us teachers who eat 
our lunch together in the Teachers’ Room, 
and didn’t we have fun this noon pulling 
Number Five to pieces! Of course, we 
have nothing against the child, and we 
never thought we were in particular an 
ill-natured set as schoolma’ams go, but 
when noon after noon one sits and has 
nothing to talk about but the superin- 
tendent, the committee, the master, and 
all their wretched doings, a new topic is 
certainly refreshing. We could find a 
great deal to say about each other, only 
for our lives no one of us dares to be absent 
from this daily professional conclave. 

This noon, Mary Ryder—she is sixty 
if she is a day and she is lank and lean. 
It is bad enought to be fat, I know, but 
anyone would prefer an elephant’s contour 
to. being a Mary Ryder. You can’t 
imagine it, but she is so thin and tall and 
wiry that Mike Donovan once drew a 
picture of the master using her instead of 
a rattan to give him a whipping. It 
was the funniest thing you ever saw. 
Well, Mary Ryder had just made the kind 
remark that Number Five showed in her 
face that she was a fool, and Miss Brown 
had sweetly said in an absent-minded sort 
of a way, ‘““How much she looks like your 
niece, Miss Ryder,” when there was a 
timid knock upon the door and Number 
Five came hesitatingly in. 

“Who asked her?” grumblingly whis- 
pered Mary Ryder. No one looked 
guilty. No one would have been so 
foolish. Everyone was busy eating. 

Number Five found a broken chair, the 
only unoccupied one, andsatdown. There 
was dead silence. I suppose we were 
mean and horrid. Finally the little girl 
with very bright eyes and very red cheeks 
turned to me and said, “Thank you so 
much for that flower, Miss R——. It has 
made the whole day go so much better.” 
I grunted something—I myself don’t 
Then Miss Brown, who sat 
next to her, deliberately said to the rest of 
us, “I get so tired in school hours of 
talking to children.” I'll own up it 
wasn’t funny in the least, but we all 
giggled like schoolgirls. 

Number Five crumbled a piece of bread 
in her hands and tried to eat, but didn’t 
seem to have much appetite. I thought 
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she was going to cry, but I didn’t know 
her. It must have been martyrdom, but 
she stayed and stayed until the bell rang. 
Then somehow she managed, I don’t 
know how, to say something nice to each 
one of us before she went down into her 
room. What was it she said to me? 
Oh, I remember—“‘Miss R——, I am so 
glad your room is opposite mine for with 
you so near I’m sure I shall not be lone- 
some.” I looked at her. Was she in 
earnest? Yes, I am a regular Sherlock 
Holmes at detecting insincerity. There 
was none there. And the strange thing 
about it was I really liked it because she 
said it. It got on my nerves, though, 
and if you will believe it at four o’clock 
somehow I found myself in her room 
offering her the use of my rattan. I have 
never lent it to anyone before. I am very 
choice of my rattan. It is the best one 
in the building, and I keep it well soaked 
to preserve it in a fine condition. 

What I didn’t understand was why the 
room was so quiet. I suppose though it 
was my presence that did it. The chil- 
dren do know that I can whip. I wonder 
if she will:ever enter the Teachers’ Room 
again after her experience today. She 
is nobody’s fool. She took it all in, and 
somehow or other I have sort of a sneaky 
feeling she took usin, too. Well, tomorrow 
will tell the tale. What makes her so 
different from the others? Yes, she may 
stay longer than tomorrow night. I am 
not quite sure. 


THE NEXT NIGHT 


What a strange day this has been— 
one of the strangest I have ever known in 
school, and it is that Number Five that is 
at the bottom of it all. In the first place 
I was on the car with her this morning, 
and what do you think she did? On the 
way from the car to the school she spoke to 
every child she met. Of course, she 
didn’t know any of them. I said to her, 
“Why in the world do you do that? You 
don’t know any of them, and you'll need 
to talk enough the rest of the day.” ' “I 
know it,” she said with the prettiest 
little laugh. “I suppose it is all my vanity. 
It is such a little thing, but it does seem to 
brighten up their faces so, and then, too, 
haven’t you noticed, Miss R——, how, 
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even if you don’t feel real "sweet yourself 
and if you act as if you did, before you 
know it you really do feel so?” I sniffed 
rather unenthusiastically, but she didn’t 
appear to take any notice, she was so 
eager talking. “You see how it is, my 
dear Miss R——’” (she is the only one 
that ever dared to call me “dear Miss 
R——), “the responsiveness on their 
faces will help me to teach better today.” 
I stared at her. I felt ugly. I didn’t 
want to do it at all, but just as we were 
going up the steps she had made such an 
impression upon me that I found myself 
saying, too, to a group of children, ‘Good- 
morning, children,” and at once I felt 
glad I had done it. Such an unusual 
feeling came over me as I heard the glad 
note of their ““Good-morning, Miss R——!”” 
Before I knew it I found myself patting 
the head of a strange boy whose name I 
didn’t even know. His pleased look of 
surprise did me good and has followed me 
all day. : 
Room Ten and its teacher are certainly 
a mystery. The children are behaving 
wonderfully well. I should think it were 
my rattan, only I know she has not used 
it yet. I took pains to step over there 
this afternoon. It was so quiet that I 
thought it ought to be looked into. Who 
knew what improper methods such a 
child might use? I found her telling a 
story. Everyone was in splendid posi- 
tion and looked interested. I caught 
these words: “Act happy if you don’t 
feel so, and before you know it happiness 
will come. Unhappiness is simply self- 
ishness.” (Such nonsense!) ‘Yes, chil- 
dren, it is a great thing first to try to make 
someone else happy and then, never mind 
how you, yourself, feel, to act as if you 
were happy yourself.”” Such nonsense for 
children! She is a strange girl, and her 
words have been going through my head 
ever since. I wonder if there is anything 
to them? “Act happy, make someone 
else happy, and happiness will come!” 
Goodness knows I am unhappy enough. 
Happiness and I have never known 
much of each other. Can it be it has been 
my fault after all? 
At noontime she came again. I might 
have known she would. She is that kind. 
She was there almost the first one, and 
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before we knew it she was doing something 
for each one of us. Before, we had always 
grabbed for the two best chairs, and never 
thought how mean it seemed, but the 
way she offered those chairs to the two 
oldest of us before anyone else had had the 
chance to seize them was interesting. It 
was even more interesting to catch the 
sweet way we thanked her! 

Sarah B—— had left her sugar down- 
stairs. Before we knew it Number Five 
had tripped down three flights of stairs and 
was back with “Sweets to the sweet,” 
in such a pretty little way we all laughed. 
It was a different kind of a laugh, too, 
from what is usually heard in that room. 

Maria W—— started up to say, “The 
old man is meaner than ever.” Number 
Five’s innocent look of regret and sym- 
pathy and utter ignorance as to the identity 
of “the-old man” with our honored prin- 
cipal, and the funny story she had at once 
to tell of a little boy’s composition set us 
all to giggling again, but no one felt brave 
enough to break the charm by some 
other ugly remark. We are not so bad a 
set, after all. We merely are tired out 
and overworked. I don’t know how she 
did it. She wasn’t at all forward, neither 
did she monopolize the conversation, but 
she seemed so joyful and happy that not 
one of us cared to be ill-natured to mar 
it all. 

When the bell rang we were surprised, 
for it had not seemed time for it. 

“Act happy if you don’t feel so, and 
before you know it, happiness will come.” 
Strange how those words stick by one! 
“Try to make someone else happy”— 
pshaw—it is all well enough for that 
child to talk. She probably has never 
had a care or sorrow in her life. I want 
happiness bad enough, and if I can do it 
without trouble I don’t object to making 
other people happy, but I am too old and 
fat and ugly to ever hope to do much in 
either direction now. I haven’t’ had an 
easy life by any means. I know I am 
ugly and am getting uglier every day, but 
who could help it and go through what I 
have? 


THREE MONTHS LATER 


What a beautiful world this is! How 
true it is what Stevenson says—‘‘Just to 
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talk happiness does one good.” Is it 
possible I am the same woman who first 
wrote in this diary. Yes, I am forty 
still and a little more. I am still fat, and 
my complexion is anything but fair, but 
thank God my disposition is improving. 
Neither have I quit teaching, but I am 
as happy as a queen, and I am a queen; 
for the first time in my life I am ruling my 
kingdom—that wonderful kingdom that 
He meant when He said, “The kingdom 
of Heaven is within you.” 

I love my work. Three months have 
made a great change, haven’t they? 
There is still room for improvement, but 
I’ve made my beginning—and the little 
girl has done it all. From the moment 
I found out that, young as she is, she had 
been through more trouble than I had, I 
watched her. It didn’t take me long to 
find out that she was different from me, 
very different. I couldn’t help liking her 
better than I liked myself, and then I 
tried to be like her. It didn’t come easy, 
but I persevered. First, I started in 
trying to smile mornings the way she did. 
Half the time I felt so ugly that I must 
have appeared like a grinning hyena, but 
it was wonderful how the effort helped 
me myself. 

The next step was more difficult. She 
said she never let a boy or girl go away 
from her at night to whom personally 
she had not said some bright, cheery little 
word during the day. I waited three 
weeks before I dared to attack that job. 
Then what foolish things I said! Just 
“You’ve tried today, Tommie,” or “How 
pretty blue looks on you; Bertha!” or 
‘What a fine speller you are, Harry,”— 
foolish nothings but words which I rever- 
ently believe God transformed into pearls 
of wisdom, they have so changed my life. 
You see doing that all in five hours didn’t 
leave any time for my scoldings! 

Then our noon lunches! If you want 
an oasis in a wilderness come there. Some 
way instinctively everyone knows now all 
gossip is prohibited, and the nice things 
there are in the world that nine women 
can find to talk about are simply wonder- 
ful! I get blue, sometimes, of course, in 
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just the same old way. Of course I do, 
but just as soon as I feel the symptoms, 
just so fast as I can I find some human 
being—man or boy, girl or woman. It 
is all the same, and by the time I have told 
him five times how happy at heart I really 
am, my heart knows its duty and bravely 
marches up to make good. 

Tonight I feel as if my cup were running 
over. True, no president has returned 
to thank me for molding his clay, but 
Mike Donovan did call today. He is a 
salesman now in New York. He came, 
he said, to tell me that I had made an 
honest man out of him. Hurrah! the 
procession has started—presidents, lawyers 
and editors may fall in. Who knows? 

Now, the pupils really act as if they liked 
me. They never used to, and it gives one 
a mighty comfortable feeling. Another 
happy thing—for the first time for weeks 
I have dared to step on the scales, and 
actually I have lost two pounds. 

The best I have saved to the last.. 
Sammy Skalatsky brought me a beautiful 
little rosebud tonight. It was a little 
faded, I know, but Sammy had done it 
up carefully in a piece of newspaper and 
handed it to me so timidly that the chil- 
dren all being gone I just hugged him on 
the spot. I remembered that his mother 
had died when he was a baby, and I could- 
n’t help it. What do you think the dear 
boy said? His little lips trembled, but 
his eyes were very bright. “O Miss 
R——, why didn’t God make you my 
mother? You are so beautiful.” 

Do you wonder that I am happy to- 
night? Did ever child give to teacher a 
bigger compliment? Me—ugly me, a 
worn-out school ma’am! “You are so 
beautiful. Why didn’t God make you 
my mother?” 

I’ll confess that visions of the probable 
second Mrs. Skalatsky for a moment 
dimmed my vision and dulled my ecstasy— 
but only for a moment. 

I may never see a president, but thank 
God, at last I am queen in my kingdom. 
I feel tonight I can never be really unhappy 
again, for to one child I am wearing the 
crown of ideal womanhood. 
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INTEREST in the Chicago gas 
>| controversy has spread to 

Ne 0 every part of the United 
| NG] States. In that city impor- 
eee 0 tant financial interests are 

at stake and principles are 
likely to be established that will act as 
precedents in the settlement of similar 
questions in. every, state of the Union. 
Having been in Chicago during.the entire 
controversy and having watched with con- 
siderable interest the various moves made 
on the checkerboards of finance and poli- 
tics, I cannot but feel that an analysis of 
the matters in dispute and the methods of 
procedure in bringing about a result. will 
be interesting. 

On February 14, 1911, an ordinance 
fixing the rate for gas at ninety-five cents 
a thousand cubic feet, with a ten-cent. dis- 
count if bills were paid promptly, expired 
in Chicago. 

In considering a ‘renewal of the rate 
agreement, some of the aldermen favored 
the adoption of a graduating. scale of 
prices, while others opposed it on the 
ground that the small consumer should 
not be compelled to pay more for gas than 
the larger user. Others thought that a 






flat rate is not scientific’ and: maintained’ 


that the cost of supplying gas to the cus- 
tomer should be considered as the medium 
in fixing the price the customer should pay 
to the gas company. 

During the early discussions it was sug- 
gested that the company should place at 
the convenience of the committee and its 
experts the books of the corporation and 





any other papers which would be required 
in the investigation. 
The company in previous years has had 


‘unpleasant experiences as a consequence 


of permitting outside auditors to examine 
its books and records, and as such a privi- 
lege is not required by law, the officials 
took the position that it would only submit 
its books when the party selected to make 
the examination was considered entitled 
to their confidence. 

The company was subsequently in- 
formed that William J. Hagenah, who had 
been one of the chief employes of the 
Wisconsin Public Utility Commission, had 
been selected to take charge of the inves- 
tigation, and that access to the books was 
required in order that an intelligent report 
might be made to guide the action of the 
council. It was held out by members of 
the committee that they had great confi- 
dence in Mr. Hagenah and expected to 
accept his report as a basis for a new gas 
ordinance. Mr. Hagenah’s standing’ and 
ability were investigated by the company, 
and it was decided to give him full and 
free access to all the books and fecords of 
the corporation. 

At a meeting which was attended by 
the chairman of the committee, Mr. Ha- 
genah and officials of the company, it was 
agreed that the information gathered by 
Mr. Hagenah would be treated in confi- 
dence, except that all necessary informa- 
tion should be contained in the report to 
enable the sub-committee to pass intelli- 
gently upon the merits of the case and to 
recommend to the council a price for gas 
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which would be fair to all concerned. 
Totals might be used much in the same way 
as the Federal government treats informa- 
tion gathered by the Department of Com- 
merce and Labor in its investigations. 

It was the opinion of several members of 
the committee that the new rates should 
be based on cost of production and the 
earnings and investments of the company. 
This inquiry shouid take up the amount 
of the construction work, investments of all 
kinds and earnings and operating expenses. 

Members of the committee would not 
declare themselves in favor of lowering 
gas rates, but simply said that the justice 
of the present schedule and what rates 
should be fixed for the next five-year 
period would develop from the inquiry. 
They asserted that the city had been lame 
in the past*in allowing the public-utility 
companies to make their own investiga- 
tions and issue statements for the city to 
accept. 

Early in the investigation it became ap- 
parent that politics were to play an im- 
portant part in the proceedings, and, from 
a business standpoint, the Daily News 
sounded this note of warning. 

“Everybody knows that the munici- 
pality has the right to fix rates, and the 
reasonable way to do this is on a basis 
of what it actually costs the companies to 
produce service and‘the actual capitaliza- 
tion and investments. 

“Tt is desirable that the price of gas be 
fixed solely on the basis of the conditions 
prevailing in the gas-making and distrib- 
uting industry. 

“To let the question run over into the 
city campaign and become an issue at 
the April election would be unjust to all 
interests.” 

From a political standpoint the Exam- 
iner ventured the opinion that “‘The people 
wish to have this matter widely and fairly 
discussed before an ordinance is passed. 
And they believe that, as a mayoralty 
election is close at hand, this question 
should be postponed until a city council, 
reinforced by a number of aldermen fresh 
from the people, may have a chance to 
consider the matter. We caution alder- 
manic gentlemen that any ‘snap judgment’ 
scheme to hurry through an ordinance will 
not be relished by their constituents.” 
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Early in December a combination of 
individuals, under the alluring character- 
ization ‘The Seventy-Cent Gas League,” 
secured a charter from the state of Illinois. 
It was announced that the league intended 
to form an organization in each of the 
thirty-five wards and 1,482 precincts of 
Chicago that would make itself felt in any 
action with regard to the gas propositon 
in the council. It was stated that every 
alderman would be called upon to pledge 
himself to support the seventy-cent gas 
rate. If he refuses, it was declared, the 
fact will be used against him in his cam- 
paign for re-election. 

Alderman Bauler, one of the principal 
champions of the seventy-cent gas propo- 
sition said: “Citizens should see their 
aldermen, impress upon them the import- 
ance of the question, and pledge them to 


a seventy-cent or lower rate. No alderman 


can furnish any excuse for refusing. Gas 
can be manufactured and sold for a profit 
for less than seventy cents, and a real 
investigation will prove this. There is 
good authority for saying that even at 
sixty cents the company would be making 
large profits. Now is the time to act. 
Now is the time when the council under a 
state law is to fix the ‘reasonable price’ 
for the next five years. Let the people 
see to it that they get what the law offers. 
Five years ago the gas question was not 
settled right. Eighty-five cents, according 
to Professor Bemis, an expert, is an extor- 
tionate price. In the sale of bonds the 
company brazenly boasts of its monopoly 
and huge earnings on what I believe to be 
watered stock.” 

The council appropriated $10,000 to be 
used by the committee in making an 
investigation preparatory to the passage 
of the new ordinance fixing the rate for 
another five years. 

When the work was begun in October, 
1910, seventeen expert accountants and 
engineers were employed, and it was 
understood that the investigation was to 
be thorough in every respect. 

The experts must examine hundreds of 
thousands of books and papers and check 
over millions of items. They must make a 
thorough examination of the company’s 
plants and place values on them and on its 
other property. They must figure on the 
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company’s capitalization and its indebted- 
ness and must learn the operating ex- 
penses. Upon these facts must the rates 
be based. 

Alderman Bauler and his political allies 
did not realize or care that in making the 
question of rates on the service of a public 
utility a football for party or factional 
politics, is to make honest corporation ser- 
vice difficult to obtain. They did not give 
consideration to the fact that clamor and 
guess work are usually the chief stock 
in trade of office-seekers, and that such 
means never promote industry, good gov- 
ernment or even justice. 

The most obtuse citizen could not fail 
to have been impressed with the farcical 
side of this campaign for seventy-cent gas 
because to anticipate the findings of the 
committee and to say in advance of its 
report that sixty cents, seventy cents or 
eighty cents is a fair price virtually was to 
declare the work of the committee to be 
idle and unnecessary. In effect the whole 
work of the league tended to subordinate 
the findings of a body of specially trained 
men, who had made a complete and thor- 
ough examination, to a man’s private 
guess. Happily, however, the opinions of 
experts have more weight with courts than 
all the cunning arguments that are drawn 
from inferences and probabilities. 

As a matter of fact no politician pre- 
tended that the demand for seventy-cent 
gas was based upon intelligent study of 
the subject, either expert or otherwise, 
and not a single convincing reason was 
advanced why the price should be seventy 
cents rather than seventy-five cents or some 
other rate. 

In one of his political speeches Mayor 
Harrison is quoted as saying: ‘“Seventy- 
cent gas is no unreasonable demand, and 
yet my insistence upon this point has sub- 
jected me to a criticism so sharp, 'so preju- 
diced, as almost to lead me to doubt the 
sincerity of the critics. In the face of all 
that has been said in the discussion, my 
views remain unchanged, and I am confi- 
dent that when.the city’s experts shall 
have made their report, my position will 
be found to be unassailable and cheap gas 
will be won for the people.” 

Here was a virtual admission that he 
had no adequate basis for naming a specific 
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figure. If he were merely expressing the 
opinion that the experts would find seventy 
cents to be a reasonable rate, his position 
would be less open to attack. But he went 
further. He and the men associated with 
him in the Seventy Cent Gas League re- 
quired candidates for aldermen to pledge 
themselves absolutely to the seventy-cent 
rate and to vote for no higher in any event. 
This was clearly a demagogic attitude 
that reflected no purpose of honest policy 
or prudence. It.involved a specific prom- 
ise without an adequate basis. It was a 

















campaign to carry a point of party and 
to satisfy a personal rancor. 

The seventy-cent gas cry was a political 
device, a campaign slogan and a vote- 
getting catchword. It had nothing behind 
it but politics, always a treacherous basis 
for rate-fixing. The proposition in effect 
invaded the rights of capital and at the 
same time offered an insult to the under- 
standing of the people, who were com- 
pelled to listen to declamation without 
argument, strong assertions without proof, 
and violent censures without dignity or 
moderation. 

The seventy-cent gas league issued a 
report giving the names of the candidates 
for aldermen who had subscribed to the 
pledge of the league. By the pledge each 
signed, in the event of his nomination 
and election as alderman, he took upon 
himself the following obligation: “I further 
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declare that I will not in any case support 
an ordinance fixing the price of gas in the 
city of Chicago at more than seventy cents 
per thousand feet.” 

Shortly before Mr. Harrison’s inaugu- 
ration the Hagenah report was handed in 
to the committee, but no comment was 
made other than that it had been received. 

After Mayor Harrison assumed office a 
new committee was appointed, consisting 
of some old and some new members of 
the council. A new sub-committee was 
formed, and Alderman Bauler, the seventy- 
cent gas champion, was made chairman. 

In his report submitted to the council 
committee on gas, oil and electric light, 
Mr. Hagenah as chief investigator asserted 
that the company could sell its product 
at seventy-seven cents and still pay seven 
per cent interest to its investors with an 
annual surplus of at least $141,753. The 
saving of eight cents per thousand feet 
would mean, he estimated, to Chicago 
consumers, a saving of more than $1,250,- 
000 a year, or about $7,400,000 during the 
five-year contract. 

Considerable prominence was given in 
the report. to the fact that the high candle 
power of gas furnished in Chicago increases 
materially its cost to consumers. 

This was the third effort in ten years to 
drive the price of gas in Chicago below 
eighty cents. In Mayor Harrison’s last 
previous term the council passed what is 
now characterized as the famous ‘“‘seventy- 
five cent gas ordinance,” which the com- 
pany carried into the courts. Every tri- 
bunal up to and including the Supreme 
Court of the United States declared the 
ordinance void. 

Under Mayor Dunne an investigation of 
several months ended in the passage of an 
ordinance establishing the eighty-five cent 
rate, which superseded the old rate of 
one dollar per thousand. Mayor Dunne 
vetoed the measures, but the council passed 
it over his veto almost unanimously. 

The Hagenah report was manifestly 
unsatisfactory to the advocates of seventy- 
cent gas. They had lost a battle, but 
not the war, and were ready to renew 
hostilities. 

“Well, I guess there are some more 
reductions that can be made somewhere 
and we’ll find them and if it is necessary, 
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we'll start over again,” Alderman Bauler, 
president of the Seventy-Cent Gas League 
asserted. ‘I think we should pass at once 
an ordinance making the price of gas 
seventy cents. Then if the gas company 
thinks the price is unreasonable, it can 
start suit, and the entire question will be 
thrashed out. We will know in that way 
just what it costs to make gas in Chicago. 
I favor the passage of the ordinance at 
the next meeting of the city council if it 
can be prepared in time.” 

The primary mischief of the first magni- 
tude which the new sub-committee perpe- 
trated was to seek someone who would 
make a report on the gas question which 
would be more in harmony with the pre- 
election promises of the politicians. 

Where could such a man be found? 
Some one suggested Edward W. Bemis 
of New York, and the entire sub-committee 
shouted ‘“‘Bemis”’ in unison. 

Mr. Bemis, it is claimed by public-utility 
men, is neither an engineer, nor an ac- 
countant, and the officials of the Peoples 
Gas Light and Coke Company assert he 
had no knowledge of the cost of manu- 
facturing and distributing gas except what 
he may have gathered from the published 
reports of gas companies, or from reading 
the testimony of others in rate-regulating 
cases. Five years ago he appeared before 
the Gas Oil and Electric Light Committee 
of the Chicago Council on a previous rate- 
making controversy. He was testifying 
against the gas company, but he left any- 
thing but a favorable impression with the 
aldermen. 

It is claimed that Mr. Bemis has been 
for several years picking up scattered infor- 
mation on public-utility matters. As no 
two gas companies that are not affiliated 
keep their books in the same manner or 
give their account headings the same 
names, Mr. Bemis has on several occasions 
become badly mixed when under cross- 
examination by gas company attorneys by 
referring to cases and precedents which 
proved nothing to the purpose, or in main- 
taining propositions which were either not 
disputed, or whether admitted or denied, 
were entirely indifferent as to the matter 
in dispute. He would attempt to apply 
every detail in other companies that was 
lower, to bolster up his argument, but 
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invariably refrained from applying details 
that were higher. Summing up a number 
of cases of lower details, omitting all ref- 
erence to the higher ones, he would make 
his deductions regarding the cost to manu- 
facture gas in the particular case under 
investigation. 

At any rate, in conformity to the wishes 
of the members of the Seventy Cent Gas 
League, Mr. Bemis: recommended an 
average price of seventy cents per: one 
thousand cubic feet for the next five years. 
The proposed cut was divided as follows: 

Seventy-five cents for the first year; 
seventy cents for the second, third and 
fourth years and sixty-five cents for the 
fifth year. Mr. Bemis declared these 
rates will enable the company to earn 
seven per cent for the next four years and 


six and one-half per cent for the fifth 
year. 

To reach the desired rate all that Mr. 
Bemis found necessary was to reduce the 
amount allowed for working capital, cut 
down the cost of manufacturing gas, 
reduce the operating expenses, change 
the amount allowed for depreciation and 
eliminate altogether the allowance of 
about $9,000,000 which Mr. Hagenah 
made for going value. This position Mr. 
Bemis subsequently abandoned and al- 
lowed $10,000,000. 

The Bemis report was recommended 
to the council by the committee, and on 
July 17, 1911, an ordinance was passed 
which embodies all the principal features 
of Mr. Bemis’ findings. 

Suspension of the ordinance was im- 
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mediately demanded from Judge Gibbons 
in the Circuit Court by the Gas Company. 
Judge Gibbons issued a restraining order 
preventing the city from enforcing the 
ordinance which made the rate on an 
average of seventy cents for the next five 
years. Pending a decision in the matter 
the judge fixed the rate, which the com- 
pany might charge its customers, at 

eighty cents per thousand cubic feet. 
The Hagenah report, which was con- 
temptuously ignored by the council, was 
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worthy of consideration because its au- 
thorship commanded respect. It was 
awaited with much interest throughout 
the entire country as it was a problem of 
great importance. Every stockholder in 
a gas corporation was interested in the 
result of the Chicago investigation. Ex- 
pert Hagenah realized that it was the 
largest gas. investigation in the history 
of the world and he knew that in all 
probability it would end up in the courts. 
From the most selfish reasons he was: 
anxious to present to the committee the 
most complete and thorough report that 
could possibly be prepared. He wanted 
it to be his best effort, something he could 
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point to with pride. If he succeeded he 
could expect to benefit materially by 
having done a splendid piece of work. 
To doubt that he was not in a better 
position to recommend an equitable rate 
than Professor Bemis is to reject every 
evidence the human mind is capable of 
receiving. 

The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Com- 
pany of Chicago is considered the greatest 
gas-serving corporation on earth. It has 
been ready to show that its present physi- 
cal equipment in Chicago represents an 
actual investment of nearly $80,000,000, 
and that figure does not include the fran- 
chise which is a perpetual one and probably 
worth many millions. The company was 
not satisfied with the Hagenah report 
because the officials contended he had 
taken out items amounting to millions 
of dollars from its investment accounts 
that properly. belonged to them. The 
company could not understand why it 
should be asked to accept less than seven 
per cent on its investment when the street 
railway companies, in which the city 
stands in the attitude of a majority 
stockholder, gets ten per cent. 

The question of what rate of return is 
to be taken in a property like the Gas 
Corporation of Chicago depends upon a 
great quantity of factors which are not 
found in the same relation in any two 
cases, and hence it is difficult to find pre- 
cedents that are helpful. 

So far as I am aware the question of 
what, is a reasonable rate of return has 
never been considered by the courts. They 
have, it is true, on many occasions had 
before them the question of what con- 
stitutes confiscation, and they have been 
frequently called upon to examine into 
the question of what is that minimum of 
return which the investor must be per- 
mitted to receive in order that it may be 
held that his property has not been 
confiscated. 

It has been suggested that the true 
method of determining in any case a rea- 
sonable rate is to apply the test of what 
probable rate of earnings must be shown 
in advance in order to obtain money for 
the enterprise; and to reach any satis- 
factory: answer to this question it is 
essential to consider every surrounding 
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circumstance which bears upon the con- 
ditions of business and particularly upon 
the character of the risk. 

The gas business contains several ele- 
ments of uncertainty, due largely to the 
constantly diminishing supply of the 
principal raw material for its manufac- 
ture and to the greatly increased com- 
petition of electric light corporations. 
These facts have a distinct bearing upon 
the rate of return to be permitted. 

It is probable that the city officials of 
Chicago have a mistaken idea of the profits 
of the gas corporation of that city. They 
seem to have believed that they could 
arbitrarily fix such a price as they wanted 
because the company would be afraid 
to open up its affairs to the extent neces- 
sary to contest the matter in the courts. 
In other words, there was an element of 
“‘bluff”’ in the proceedings which the city 
Officials felt sure the gas company would 
not call. 

Not one person in a thousand knows 
the conditions surrounding the manu- 


facture of artificial gas. Few people ever 


stop to realize that the public-utility 
company is a fixed unit in the community. 
It cannot leave. The manufacturers of 
almost every other commodity can pull 
up stakes and follow the march of indus- 
try wherever it might go. They are not 
obliged to stay. when trade wanes and the 
population decreases. But in the case of 
a gas or electric light corporation it is as 
much of a fixture as are the monuments 
in the cemetery. 

Then again, the idea seems to prevail 
that the larger the company and the 
more gas it sells the cheaper it can be 
produced. A moment’s reflection will 
show where such a proposition would 
end. Carrying this theory into practice 
if it were possible, would eventually lead 
to a point where gas could be served 
without cost; and carrying it still further 
would place the corporation in the posi- 
tion where it would be paying its custom- 
ers money to use the commodity, all of 
which is, of course, absurd. 

It is true that a small gas company in 
a growing community will experience de- 
creased cost of production per one thousand 
feet as the city grows and customers 
increase, but this is only true up to a cer- 
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tain limit. After this limit has been 
reached, there will be no reduction in cost 
of manufacture. Just where this line or 
limit may be placed is an open question, 
but it is generally conceded that it could 
not be placed at a higher daily output 
than five million cubic feet. As the gas 
company of Chicago manufactures fifty 
million cubic feet each day, it is plain 
that increased consumption offers no 
hope of relief from the drastic eftjetment 
of the common council. The suggestion 
that because the consumption of gas in 
Chicago is greatly on the increase, the 
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price should be correspondingly reduced, 
is mere trifling and impertinence. 
Another mistaken idea is that a lower 
rate increases consumption. Again this 
statement is not borne out by facts. 
When the price of gas was reduced in 
Chicago from $1.50 to $1.25 there was 
an increase in the annual consumption 
per customer. The same result was 
witnessed when the price was reduced to 
one dollar, and it may be accepted as 
a basis for calculation that, following re- 
ductions down to the dollar mark, an 
increase of consumption may be safely 
expected. But when gas gets below a 


dollar there is no apparent increase in 


consumption. Evidently people have 
gotten into the habit of using all they 
need at the dollar price so that any less 
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figure does not tempt them to burn more. 
When gas was reduced to eighty cents 
in New York there was no increase in 
the consumption, the percentage of in- 
crease in the company’s output being 
identical with the percentage of new 
customers. 

In 1895 when the price in Chicago was 
one dollar the average annual consump- 
tion per customer was $30.84. 

The following year, when the price was 
eighty-five cents the average annual 
consumption per customer was $27.90. 

In 1907 the average rose to $28.69 and 
has remained about that figure ever since. 

The gas business is one that requires 
immense capital owing to the large in- 
vestment in pipes through the city streets 
and in the laterals to the customers’ homes 
and business offices. This capital is not 
turned over several times a year as is 
the case with many business enterprises. 
It takes several years to turn over the 
capital of a gas company once. There- 
fore the amount of money which must be 
earned on each one thousand feet sold 
is considerable, in order to pay the interest 
on the investment alone. 

It is also a fact that gas companies 
having a capitalization of five dollars per 
one thousand feet of their annual output 
are considered in the class of corporations 
whose real value is equal to their capital. 
With corporations which have a much 
smaller capitalization than this figure the 
conditions have been brought about by 
excessive earnings in previous years which 
have been used in the extensions, or 
otherwise charged off from the capitaliza- 
tion account; so that in certain cases, like 
many in Massachusetts, the value of the 
company’s property is oftentimes twice 
the capitalization. The capitalization of 
the People’s Gas Light and Coke Company 
of Chicago is in the neighborhood of 
$4.50 per one thousand cubic feet of 
annual sale, and therefore its real value 
will approximately equal its capitalization. 

What a sorry plight we should place 
ourselves in before the nations of the 
world were we to give the actual facts 


regarding the losses in public-utility ven-, 


tures during the last quarter of a century, 
and what a strange commentary upon 
our American system would be a presen- 
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tation of the actual number of public 
utilities that are today serving their 
respective communities at less than cost. 

Men who engage in public-utility ven- 
tures must prepare for events that will 
demand their utmost patience and arouse 
their warmest indignation. From political 
factions they can, as a rule, expect nothing 
but the worst. But the fair-minded citi- 
zen who gives credit where due will resent 
injuries to individuals even though they 
are perpetrated in the name of politics. 
He expects from reformers a proof, not 
only of their zeal, but of their judgment. 
The campaign for a reduction in the price 
of gas in Chicago was so shamefully 
injudicious, with regard to the methods, 
that it cannot but make the efforts of 
the seventy-cent gas league very ques- 
tionable with the people the league pre- 
tended to serve. When they see a measure, 
excellent in itself, either not made the 
principal object, or extravagantly loaded 
down with conditions, palpably absurd or 
impracticable, they can easily satisfy 
themselves that the men who propose 
it are either insincere or willfully ignorant. 

No one can object to an effort to get the 
rates of gas reduced, but every honest 
citizen can with consistency object to 
illogical and questionable methods to 
bring about the reduction. 

The uncertain state of politics generally 
sets all the speculation of individuals at 
defiance. Men, oftentimes, come together 
by a sort of fortuitous concourse and do 
nothing but jostle one another. Some- 
times measures are proposed that have 
the mark of sincerity, but the original 
creating case which drew the atoms into 
existence can generally be traced to a love 
for political distinction with its conse- 
quent emoluments. 

Under our system of municipal politics 
the very circumstances which strike terror 
in financial circles are often such as in- 
spire politicians with confidence and pre- 
sumption. It is a matter for serious con- 
sideration to observe the growth of anti- 
corporation sentiments in this country. 
There is such a pernicious vigor in their 
vegetation, and such a rank luxuriance 
in their soil that when they seem to have 
been destroyed, they suddenly shoot up 
in some other place, under some other and 
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perhaps more dangerous appearance. A 
fair and impartial consideration of ques- 
tions at issue seems difficult to obtain— 
men apostatize from their principles and 
betray their constituents all for the 
questionable applause of an unreflecting 
element of the community. 

The development of public-utility cor- 
porations of the United States has been 
phenomenal. Practically every hamlet in 
the country is today supplied with elec- 
tricity and gas for lighting and power. 
This has been brought about by liberal 
policies which permitted a reward to 
recompense the hazards and the courage 
incidental to experimental days. As a 
result of this liberal policy, we have in this 
country telegraph lines, telephone and 
lighting service superior to any in the 
world. In the full belief that they saw 
recognition and appreciation the public- 
service corporation officials have extended 
their operations, pledging their credit 
and the credit of individuals to the extent 
of billions of dollars, believing that the 
temper of their patrons warranted the 
investments and as soon as patronage 
permitted they have voluntarily reduced 
their rates. 

It is true there have been greedy and 
grasping corporations and many scandals 
have shocked the people. It is also true 
that prejudices and passions have car- 
ried the discussions beyond all bounds of 
respectability and reason, and whatever 
the original necessities may have been we 
cannot blind ourselves to the fact that a 
mistaken zeal for reform has been one 
of the greatest curses the financial interests 
of this country have been compelled to 
encounter. 

In reading the history of honorable 
American public-service corporations 
whose rights have been invaded by a 
system of politics unknown in any other 
nation in the world, our feelings tell us 
they have been submissive even to the 
extent of a manifest loss of dignity. In 
Illinois. the situation, at the present time, 
is alarming enough to arouse the indig- 
nation of every man who pretends to a 
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concern for the public welfare. If the 
rate-fixing question needs discussion, let 
it be entered into with candor and decency. 
Respect is due the men who have invested 
millions in corporation securities as well 
as to the men who make a business of 
politics. If we see a corporation obedient 
to the laws, prosperous in its industry, 
respected in financial centers and furnish- 
ing a service that is not surpassed in any 
municipality on earth, we can reasonably 
presume that its affairs are conducted by 
men of ability, experience and honor. 
If, on the contrary, we see a rapid de- 
preciation of physical assets, a loss of 
respect among bankers and investors and 
dissension in every department of the 
business we may pronounce, without 
hesitation, that the management is weak, ° 
distracted and in all probability corrupt. 
Under such circumstances politicians are 
justified in demanding an accounting; 
and the people can be relied upon for in- 
dorsement and support. This condition, 
however, does not obtain in Chicago; 
and yet in that city there is an extremity 
of political buncombe which, in itself, 
is calculated to drive capital to despair. 

It is not the disorder, but the physician 
—it is not the accidents or uncertainties 
of business, it is the pernicious practices 
of a_ reckless political system—which 
casts discredit upon our methods of 
government. The laws which protect men 
in their civil rights grow out of the con- 
stitution and must fall or flourish with 
it, and hence the Chicago gas question 
is not the cause of the stock and bond 
holders of the Peoples Gas Light and 
Coke Company any more than it is the 
common cause of every citizen of this 
country. 

The political gas rate makers of Chicago 
should pause to reflect that in the home 
of the Fourteenth Amendment, the courts 
are possessed of considerable powers and 
that they are still holding sessions. What 
they will do with the “guess ordinance” 
which was recently passed in the Chicago 
Council will form the subject of interesting 
comment in days to come. 


“Knowledge is the knowing that we cannot know. The dull pray; the genuises are 


light.” —Emerson. 














EW YORK CITY’S simpli- 
fied spelling board is 
fighting persistently for 
a less puzzling system of 
spelling “English as she is 
spoke,” and its twenty- 
fifth circular embodies a 

very candid and logical speech made by 

William H. Maxwell, LL. D., superintend- 

ent of schools for New York City, at the 

fifth annual dinner of the board. 

Frankly premising that “by training 
and temperament” he was “opposed to 
simplified spelling,” he went on to say 
that it was a necessary innovation in view 
of the demand for individual improvement 
and social progress among the masses of 
people in the vast heterogeneous popula- 
tion of our cities. 

But is it not going too far to sacrifice 
every tradition of scholarship and litera- 
ture to the supposed needs of a horde of 
uneducated “foreners” who certainly need 
to undergo something of that educational 
“setting up drill” which all Americans have 
undergone in their childhood? 

Is it wise to make the splendid accu- 
mulated literature of centuries a sealed 
book or at least an obsolete one to the very 
people who more than anything else need 
the uplifting power of mental exercise and 
training, and the inspiration of noble and 
helpful words? 

Every language has its own peculiarities 
—the French has its peculiar idioms, the 
German its agglutination of adjectives and 
cart-before-the horse arrangement of verbs, 
not to speak of an obsolete and puzzling 
alphabet, and yet equally radical changes 
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in their languages in this interest of easier 
acquirement would cost millions in publi- 
cations made obsolete and literature 
branded by the censorship of up-to-date 
philology. 

It will be some time before Longfellow 
and Tennyson, Emerson, Pope, Dryden 
and Carlyle, Macaulay and Parkman— 
nay, the Bible itself—will be published in 
accordance with the views which embody 
the spelling affected by the most illiterate 
scholars of the existing regime. 


* * * 


HE little histories comprising the book 

of “Hard-Tack Tales” relate largely 
to the actual experiences of soldiers of the 
Civil War which, fifty years ago, called 
Northron and Southron to that great 
“Wager of Battle” which for nearly five 
years raged over hundreds of thousands of 
square miles of territory and along many 
thousands of miles of riverbank and sea- 
coast, bringing into the field millions of 
brave men, and costing the precious lives 
of half a million combatants. 

Nearly every public man who supported 
or opposed the contentions which then 
divided us have passed away. Scarcely 
one-fourth of our fighting men, chiefly the 
youngest and last to be called to the field, 
remain to tell of what was achieved, en- 
dured and suffered under the Stars and 
Stripes, or the Stars and Bars. Even the 
weapons, warships and tactics of our war- 
fare are obsolete and almost archaic in 


. comparison with those of modern warfare. 


Now ‘the white weapon,” the knightly 
sword, pennoned lance and ruthless bayo- 
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net have little more than a sentimental 
value in modern armaments. 

In Sir Walter Scott’s “Waverley, or ’Tis 
Fifty Years Since,” with all its revival of 
the days of Highland tartans, Andrea 
Ferrara. claymores, Doune steel-butted 
pistols and Scottish feudal lore and pedi- 
grees, the weapons and conditions were not 


further removed from the military expe- . 


riences and equipment of his own day than 
those who witnessed the use of flint-lock 
and muzzle-loader, cutlass and boarding- 
pike, columbiad, Dahlgren and Rodman 
artillery, hand-grenade and brass howitzer, 
and indeed every weapon that seaman, 
soldier, or. sportsman had carried for a 
century before. —~ 

Incidentally, it was the beginning of 
the end of that long and unsparing struggle 
between the Indian for his tribal domain 
and autonomy and the ever-increasing 
floodtide of Caucasian immigration and 
settlement. Not the least interesting feat- 
ures of, these recollections deal with fierce 
border struggles and the fortunes of savage 
chiefs and famous Indian fighters. 

A number of family traditions and his- 
torical gleanings of Revolutionary and 
Colonial achievement rescue from oblivion 
certain brave adventures by land and sea 
not previously made public. It is believed 
that the broader scope of this book, re- 
counting the stirring scenes of march, 
battlefield and bivouac in all American 
wars, had made it of more absorbing value 
both to the general reader and those who 
may still wish to add to its attractions. 

} The comrades and foes of the great Civil 
War are to be congratulated that the time 
has come when both can appreciate the 
self-sacrifice, devotion and gallantry of 
American soldiery and say sincerely that 
a blow was well and gallantly struck, and 
that self-denial was sublime on either side 
of the bygone contest. 

j, In all ages past the people find absorbing 
interest in border foray and ancient revolts 
and civil wars, so in the Great Republic 
we may be content to remember the strange 
providences and sore chastisements that 
brought a better appreciation of our coun- 
try and of each other. From these “Hard- 
tack Tales” the reader is assured that 
Southern fire and Northern endurance is 
always to work together in war and peace 


for a united nation. And as we cherish the 
mementos, the wars of the past, the sword 
and musket, the uniforms and documents, 
so these tales our fathers have told, re- 
counted while the glow of memory recalls 
the blaze of campfire, the fatigue of 
march, and the tragic horrors of battle 
and skirmish, remain a common heritage. 


* * * 


UR summer-time mail would indi- 
cate that Heart THROBS and 
Heart Soxcs went along to country 
or seashore in many a suitcase. The senti- 
ments expressed in these letters bear 
out our conviction that Heart Soncs 
should have a place on every piano, and 
that without Heart TuHross no library 
table is complete. 


Heart Soncs brought back the _ old 
plantation, with its pickaninnies, the old 
black mammy, the big house, and the quaint, 
clean shacks, the country store with the 
“‘professor” and ‘‘colonel” and their audi- 
ences, dmother and mother. - It is truly 
a wonderful work. 

Cc. D. B., New Bern, N. C. 


HEART THROBS is a conscience reviver. 
J. A. B., Jr., Albany, N. Y. 


To say that I am well pleased with HEART 
SoNnGs is expressing it mildly. The book 
surpasses anyzhing I have seen in its line. 

Mrs. M. L. S., Glen Ferris, W. Va. 


I have just had an opportunity of glanc- 
ing through Heart THrRops and HEART 
Soncs. I recognized so many old-time 
acquaintances and friends that it seemed like 
a reunion of warm-hearted, inspiring friends. 

F. A., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Both books (HEarRT SoNGs and Happy 
HasiT) are masterpieces in themselves, 
and treasures which any booklover should 
be proud to possess 

"Mr. and Mrs. F. L. B., Yoncalla, Ore. 


“I took the NATIONAL MAGAZINE and 
bought the books Heart THross and 
Heart Soncs and consider them the two 
best books I have secured. They ought to 
be in every family. The NATIONAL is my 
favorite magazine. Shall take it as long as 


I live.”’ j 
Mrs. E. W., Alder; Mont. 
* * + 
ODAY the much-decried “militia sys- 
tem” of the several states would 


furnish at short notice one hundred thou- 
sand men, a very large proportion of whom 
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are qualified marksmen, and represent at 
least two hundred thousand more who have 
passed from one to four years in the 
service, and are almost equally effective 
as sharpshooters. 

Besides these, inspite of laws which in 
almost every state make it a crime for citi- 
zens to march and drill with weapons, 
there are probably over a million of 
men who are good marksmen with rifle 
and revolver, first-class horsemen and 
thoroughly used to “roughing it.” 

It is certain that not less then 1,250,000 
men could be hurried to any threatened 
part in case of invasion, whose effective- 
ness as light. infantry and cavalry would 
make it very uncomfortable for any in- 
vader seeking to occupy any part of Uncle 
Sam’s domain, and there are millions more 
who would need no urging to form: the 
reserve, which would “feed the fighting 
line” until not a man of the invading force 
was left to conquer. 


* * * 
. 


iE weenied NELSON PAGE, the genial 
litterateur and author, got in a very 
neat thrust at the highly talented gentle- 
men who from time to time earn generous 
honorariums from certain magazines, by 
demonstrating how helplessly we shall 
submit to the Japanese invasion and 
occupation of our Pacific Coast. 

Page was presiding at a banquet in 
Washington, and introducing General 
Wood, Chief of Staff, U. S. A., who was 
scheduled for a speech on the necessity of 
being prepared for war in time of peace. 
He concluded his graceful little address by 
saying: 

“T am not, however, one of those who 
believe a certain people can come over 
here and gobble up half our country before 
the other half knows that they are doing 
anything but waiting on our tables.” 


* * * 


VERY time I pass a letterbox in 
Washington, Mr. John Marr’s charm- 

ing story concerning the initiation of letter- 
boxes and free mail delivery in the United 
States mail service comes to mind. Today 
through the modest letter-box on the 
corner in cities and the rural box on 
the highways, the people are brought into 
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close touch with the physical equipment 
of the great government which moves on 
at Washington. A little more than a half 
century ago the letter-box was unknown. 
The inventor was Joseph William Briggs, 
nephew of a former governor of Massa- 
chusetts. As head clerk in the Cleveland 
post-office he studied the needs of patrons, 
and after correspondence with Postmaster- 
General Dennison upon the subject Mr. 
Briggs took a train for Washington, bearing 
a pasteboard model of the letter-box under 
his arm. The postmaster-general saw the 
merits of the plan and appointe1 Mr. 
Briggs as special agent to establish the 
letter-box and letter-carrier system. 

The first letter-box was attached by 
clamps to a lamp-post that stood in front 
of a Cleveland drug store, and not a year 
had passed before fifty-two different.-cities 
had adopted the system. At that time 
people were accustomed to write letters 
on large foolscap sheets, which they took 
to the post-office to mail. The sender was 
asked whether the letter consisted of one 
or two sheets, and if two, the postage was 
doubled, regardless of weight. 

Through Mrs. Mary Briggs Mastick, a 
reader of the NATIONAL, daughter of the 
man who invented this system which has 
meant so much in exploiting the national 
postal service, we have been able to secure 
a photograph of her distinguished father, 
whose enduring monument is seen in the 
letter-boxes scattered throughout the na- 
tion. His life study of mail service is an 
inspiring example of efficient, although un- 
obtrusive patriotism. 


* * * 


Y livers diamond trust, with headquarters 
at London, claims that the yield of the 
diamonds mines as a whole is decreasing, 
that the Kimberley has practically ex- 
hausted its supply of large gems and has 
limited the productions whenever there was 
any sign of weakness in the market. - 
While the numbers and output of the 
diamond cutters of the world have greatly 
increased, prices have continued to ad- 
vance on all large and perfect diamonds, 
which are said to be from ten to twelve 
per cent higher than a year ago. Diamonds 
if bought at wholesale price are a pretty 
good investment. 
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ADS may come and go, and the 
no-breakfast plan, which has 
gained so many followers in 
all parts of the country, seems 
now to have “gone out,” for 
a time at least. Mrs. E. D. 

writes me that she “tried it first to reduce 
weight,” but after six months of faithful 
starvation—“and a morning’s housework 
to do”—the scales show only a three-pound 
loss. And who can say that this decrease 
was not due to the change from winter to 
summer clothing? 

Now Mrs. D. has “cultivated her stom- 
ach,” so that she no_longer craves for food 
in the morning, but along comes her doctor 
to remedy the indigestion for which she 
cannot account, and orders that she “eat 
a good breakfast.” He points out to her 
that the stomach rebels against absolute 
emptiness from six in the evening until 
twelve the following day. 

This sounds logical enough, and Mrs. 
D. may well believe that the stomach is 
indeed an unpromising object for “culti- 
vation” such as is not in accordance with 
natural laws. 





NDEED. no, Bessie M., our Home De- 
partment’s “‘policy” is not “against the 
discussion of health and beauty hints”; | 
quite the contrary. But there is such a 
flood of this “health and beauty” litera- 
ture pouring in upon us from all sides that 
I fancied our women had assimilated as 
much of it as was possible. Therefore I 
have personally answered all inquiries 

of this nature. 

A friend who conducts the “Beauty 
Column” of a certain daily told me the 
other day that one week she received two 
hundred queries for a skin purifier. Re- 
quests for skin bleaches, cures for tan and 
sunburn, nail polishes, and freckle remov- 
ers average about a hundred a week, she 
estimated. 

Horace Mann declared in one of his most 
famous essays, “I wage no war against 
wealth”—nor would it be wise for us to 
wage war against. “beauty hints,” for we 
have been learning and reading and believ- 
ing always that the first duty of every 
woman is to look as well as she can. But 
the Beauty Column editor said “Bah!” 
to this and insisted that she agreed with a 
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THE HOME 


certain quotation of Turgenev’s, to which 
other women might say ‘‘Bah!”’ 

It may be that the two hundred skin- 
bleach requests had got on the Beauty 
Editor’s nerves; perhaps she had written 
“dimpled fingers,” “dainty feet” and 
“peach-blown cheeks” too many times that 
day, or she may have had a plain “grouch.”’ 
But Bessie M. should have seen her stamp 
her own very dainty foot as she snapped, 
“If they’d look—to their digestions—they 
wouldn’t want—skin purifiers.” 

* * * 

wet is the most forceful story you 

ever read? A party of teachers were 
discussing the subject on one of the boats 
going out from Boston harbor. As argu- 
ments for one or another favorite waxed 
fierce, many fellow-passengers became 
interested and joined in the conversation. 
Balzac, De Maupassant, Dante and Poe 
seemed to be the most popular aythors of 
the “thrillers,” for the question, you under- 
stand, was not as to one’s favorite story, 
but rather as to the work that had made 
the deepest impression. 

Tongues were in a frightful tangle be- 
tween French, Italian, German and Rus- 
sian when someone suggested a considera- 
tion of forcefulness in our own fiction. Oh, 
yes, some of Poe’s weird tales were im- 
pressive—but general opinion maintained 
that Anglo-Saxon literature seldom “‘car- 
ried away” the reader. 

A little old lady who sat inside deck 
could stand this rank disloyalty no longer. 
“Have any of you ever read Kipling?”’ she 
burst.out—“‘Kudyard Kipling?” 

Why, certainly—Kipling wrote ‘The 
Recessional’”’ and some Indian stories. 

“Exactly,” she agreed, ‘‘and one of those 
stories has a force that no piece of foreign 
fiction ever surpassed. You may shake or 


* * 


LITTLE 


TO SAVE A PLUMBER’S BILL 
By Helen K. Norton 


When the kitchen sink gets stopped up 
put a tablespoonful of baking soda in the 
pipe, then pour in two tablespoonfuls of 
vinegar, closing the pipes immediately with 
a Close fitting stopper and you will find that 
the gases will open the sink pipes at once. 


shudder or shiver at ‘La Grande Breteche’ 
or ‘The Horla’’”—glancing toward the 
admirers of Balzac and De Maupassant— 
“but the man or woman who can read 
‘The Light that Failed’ without a real 
heart emotion—that man or woman is not 
to be impressed.” 

There was a tear in her eye as she picked 
up her magazine and. walked quickly 
toward the lower deck. I had been sitting 


quietly in a corner jotting down the ap-- 


proved “thrillers.” Since then I have 
covered them all, and I have found nothing 
more “impressive” than “The Light that 
Failed.” 


* * * 


AACA TION days are nearly over for 

our boys and girls, but it is to be 
hoped that they will not forget the Alpha- 
bet drawings, and that many of our young 
artists will try their hands at illustrating 
the verses of E. F. and G. 


And then Old Ketchum wandered on until 
down by the sea 

Just ready to go in to bathe was great, three- 
legged “E,”’ 

Who sat erect upon the ground just like a big 
white hare; 

Old Ketchum put it in his bag and fastened 
it with care. 


He looked around a long, long time till he 
thought ‘‘nothin’ lef’,”’ 

But Ketchum was mistaken, for just then a 
slim, trim “F” 

Was standing like a German stork behind a 
great big nest, 

And Ketchum gathered it in, too, and put it 
with the rest. 


Old Ketchum took a sailboat then and cruised 
around at sea, 

And there he found, a-floating ’round, a great 
big letter ‘‘G,”’ 


~ He hitched a tow-rope to it and pulled it to 


the shore, 
And to his list of letters there was added this 
one more. 


* * 


HELPS 


TO REMOVE MILDEW 
By J. 


To remove mildew from fine white ma- 
terial, make a thick paste of table salt and 
buttermilk; cover the spot with it and put 
in the hot sun for a day, renewing the paste 
at the end of four hours; if obstinate, repeat 
the next day. 
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THE HOME 


CHEAP MUCILAGE 
By Mrs. E. H. Rollins 


The gum that is often found on the 
branches of cherry trees, placed in a small 
quantity of water, will gradually dissolve 
and make a good mucilage. 


For a Bolster 
One who has been bolstered up in bed 
with quilts, pillows or chairs, will appreciate 
a bolster made by st g a large sack, 
burlap is good, with straw or hay; it does 
not slip and is very handy. 


A New Ointment 


An excellent ointment for burns, cuts or 
other such injuries, is made by mixing five 
cents worth of wintergreen oil in a ten cent 
bottle of vaseline. 

Set the bottle of vaseline in a dish of 
warm water till well melted; with the handle 
of a teaspoon or other smooth instrument, 
stir the wintergreen oil in thoroughly, then 
cool. 

Pie Crimper 

A common large screw makes an excellent 
pie crimper if pressed firmly into the edge 
of the crust. 


A CURE FOR WARTS, WITHOUT 
‘ LEAVING SCARS 


By E. Latta Lutes 


Many remedies for warts have been sug- 
gested, but the surest, and one which is 
absolutely painless, and leaves no scars, I 
have never seen in print, and that is, oil 
of cinnamon. Get five cents worth of the 
oil, touch each wart two or-three times a 
day with a drop of oil on the end of a tooth- 
pick; and within four or five weeks at the 
longest, the warts will. shrink away and 
disappear entirely and for good, leaving 
no soreness or scars of any kind. If the 
oil gets on the flesh around the wart, it does 
not do any harm, beyond a slight burning 
sensation. It can be applied at any time, 
after washing the hands or when most con- 
venient, and I have never known it to fail. 





WATERPROOF SOLES 
By H. P. 


A simple and effective way to waterproof 
the soles of boots and shoes is to warm a 
little beeswax and mutton suet together 
until they form a liquid; then rub some 
of it lightly over the edges of the soles for 
the space of an inch or so and it will repel 
the wet. 

For the Bathroom 

To remove unsightly marks caused by 
drippings from the faucets in bath-tubs 
and basins, nothing is better than pulverized 
chalk, moistened with a little ammonia; 
apply with an old tooth brush and they will 
quickly disappear. 


A NEW TOASTER 
By Mrs. Caroline Vinton Henry 


There is no better way for toasting bread 
than by placing in a corn-popper; lay slices 
on the bottom and hold over the hot coals; 
the long handle enables one to stand back 
from the heat. In this way small scraps 
can be toasted quickly and easily. 


A Work-Basket Hint 


Keep in your work-basket several large- 
sized safety pins and use them to string 
loose buttons, hooks and eyes, etc. Keep 
those of the same size on the same pin; 
keep black hooks and eyes on a black pin 
and white ones on a white pin, etc. Thus 
you will never be delayed by not being able 
to find instantly that for which you are 
looking.” Fasten the pins on the lining of 
your basket. 


HOOK AND EYE HINTS 
By Grace Brown 


When sewing the hooks and eyes on the 
placket of a skirt, sew one pair at the very 
bottom, fasten them and crush them. flat. 
This will keep the placket from ever tearing 
or ripping at the end. On a wash dress the 
eyes should be sewed on the upper flap and 
the hooks on the lower. The top flap. can 
then be ironed flat, without the little lumps 
left by ironing over hooks. 

In working on heavy materials, alternate 
the hooks and eyes—first one eye, then a 
hook on one flap, with first a hook and then 
an eye on the other. This method will 
hold the dress shut and save much discom- 
fort and embarrassment. 


TO KEEP THE IRONING BOARD CLEAN 
By Mrs. R. A. H. f 


Make two slips (like pillow-slips), out of 
heavy unbleached cotton cloth; at the open 
end sew tape, four pieces, six inches long; 
then slip case on board, tie tapes and it will 
fit nice and smooth. When that one is 
soiled the other is ready. 


To Prepare Dried Peaches 
Take quantity desired, pour boiling hot 
water over, let stand till cool. The skins 
will slip off like beets, and it does away with 
that “fuzzy” feeling that so many dislike. 


MINCE MEAT A LA MODE 
By Mrs. W. J. Snell 


Chop fine four quarts of green tomatoes 
and cook in water half an hour. Add two 
cups sugar, one pound of raisins, two-thirds 
cup of vinegar, one teaspoonful of cloves, 
also cinnamon and nutmeg. Add a pound 
of currants, if liked. Cook together and 
seal in quart cans for use. This mincemeat 
is very fine and something new. 
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Oswego Serge—for men’s attire 
depends not on fashion’s whims. 
It is a staple fabric and worn 
through all seasons. 

A serge suit is part of every man’s wardrobe. 
Whether the suit be custom-made or ready- 
to-wear, the sterling quality of Oswego Serge 
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American Woolen Company 
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THE HOME 


NEW USE FOR CHLOROFORM 
By Margaret M. Kenney 


For cleaning white kid gloves, chloroform 
is wonderfully satisfactory. Wet a piece of 
white stockinette or of ribbed undervest 
material with the chloroform. (closing bottle 
instantly to prevent evaporation) and rub 
the cloth rapidly over a part of the glove, 
continuing the process of wetting cloth and 
rubbing glove until the latter has all been 
cleaned. You will find it as soft and white as 
when new. This is quickly done, leaves no 
odor and the glove is uninjured. The best 
professional cleaners use something that 
causes injury, so that. often after their first 
cleaning, gloves tear so they cannot be worn 
again. 

I discovered the above myself, and it has 
been of the utmost satisfaction to me person- 
ally. Others may know about it and have 
used the method, but no one to whom I have 
mentioned it had heard of it. 

I removed a score or more of candle-grease 
spots that were splashed over a fine gray 
cloth spring coat by scraping off the thick 
candle grease, then using blotter and hot iron 
(which spread it and made it like any ordinary 
grease-spot, but would not. remove it), then 
rubbed the spots with soft rough cloth wet 
with chloroform, and all trace of them wholly 
disappeared. 

Chloroform is also the best thing I have ever 
‘found for removing grease spots, as it quickly 
removes every trace of grease and leaves no 
water mark. Rub the edges dry, however. 
I have used it with perfect success on spots 
that soap and water had no effect whatever 
upon. 


INDIVIDUAL SHORT-CAKES 
By Mrs. S.G. B. 


Among the many recipes being published 
just now, in the magazines and papers, for 
that most delicious of all desserts, the straw- 
berry shortcake, I find none quite so dainty 
and good as the following: 

Make a rich baking-powder biscuit dough, 
roll very thin and cut with a large-sized biscuit 
cutter; soften a little butter and spread each 
piece, placing two buttered sides together, 
thus avoiding the use of a knife to cut them 
open; bake in a quick oven; when done, open 
each biscuit and spread crushed and sweet- 
ened strawberries on the lower half; cover 
the buttered side of the other half with whole 
or split berries and powdered sugar and put 
on top; place on a pretty dessert plate and 
use plain cream instead of the whipped. 


A Dainty Sweetmeat 
A dainty sweetmeat may be prepared from 
the thick skin of the grape fruit which is 
usually thrown away. 
Carefully remove the tough and bitter parts 
and prepare as you would orange rinds for 
crystallizing and cook in the same way. 


TWO BAKING HELPS 
By Irena Edwards 


Grease with butter basins in which pud- 
dings, macaroni, etc., are baked and save 
much trouble in washing them. 

In baking puddings, etc., set the basin 
containing them in a larger one of water (put 
some nails, a knife or something of the kind 
in so pudding pan will have. water under it). 
The pudding will cook without drying up 
and wasting so much; if the oven is very 
hot, cover until'nearly done. 


For the Pie 


Rubbing sweet milk over top of pies before 
baking improves their looks wonderfully. 


New Way to Cook Liver 
Roll liver in flour, then cook in deep fat 
(like you would cook doughnuts) until nearly 
done; .then put in a kettle that has a tight 
cover, add a little boiling water, and steam 
for fifteen minutes. Liver cooked that way 
is a delicacy. 


PUTTY KNIFE 
By Mrs. Fred Gilbert 


I find a putty knife in my kitchen such a 
convenient article for scraping pots, pans, 
or any flat surface, that I would not be 
without one for any consideration, and I 
am sure, if the National readers would try 
one, they would feel the same. 


To Dye Goods 


A very easy way to dye small articles, 
such as ribbons, lace or stockings, is to take 
crepe paper, the color desired, cut off a small 
piece and put in a pan of water, either cold 
or warm; dip in a piece of cloth first, to see 
if it is the shade desired; add more water 
if too deep, or more paper if too light. 


HOME-CLEANSED GLOVES 
By J. H.L. 


Add a drop or so of oil of cedar to naphtha 
or gasoline used for cleaning gloves and they 
will not have the very objectionable odor 
after airing that ‘‘home-cleansed’”’ articles 
always have. 


Castor Oil for Plants 
If a fern does not thrive, add fresh earth 
and dig a trench all around the outer edge 
near the pot and pour in castor oil; it does 
remarkable work in putting new life and 
vigor into the plant; the same treatment 
is good for rubber plants. 


AN ONION HINT 
By Bertie Norrell 


I find onions can be prepared for cooking 
quickly and easily by pouring hot water over 
them; cut the roots off and peel toward the 
top; slice from the top toward the root across 
the grain. 
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Quality “He is thrice armed that hath 


Is his quarrel just.” 
— Shakespeare. 





Economy 








Our quarrel is with the idea that cheaply-made, 
cheaply-sold varnish is economical. 


Pine costs less than hickory, but it is not 
economical in buggy spokes and axe handles. 


Green lumber is cheaper than seasoned, but is not 
economical in pianos and violins. 


Pot metal costs less than silico-manganese steel : 
not economical in motor car springs. 


“When you speak of economy you mean price in 
its relation to use. 


Murphy Varnish has the fineness of silico- 
manganese, the seasoning of violin lumber, and 
the endurance of hickory. 


It lasts two or five or ten times as long as the 
varnish of lower or much lower or lowest price. 


.< ° NEWARK, 
TheVarnish Murphy Varnish Company N. J. 
That Lasts FRANKLIN MURPHY, President CHICAGO, 
Longest Associated with Dougall Varnish Company, Limited, Montreal, Canada ILLS. 
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MINCE PIE RECIPES 
By Patience 


I hope someone will try my recipe for 
mince-meat; it is inexpensive, only calls 
for suet, and is very nice. 

Two pounds of apples, pared and chopped; 
three-fourths pound beef suet, minced fine; 
one pound each of currants and raisins; one- 
fourth pound citron, if you like it; a table- 
spoonful each of cinnamon and allspice; 
one teaspoonful cloves and two of salt; two 
pounds brown .sugar and nearly a half 
pint of vinegar; it depends upon the quality 
of the vinegar about the quantity to be 
used; if strong use some water and seven 
or eight drops of extract of rose. 


A Delicious Combination 

Sometimes when you do not know what to 
get for dinner, but want something tasty, 
hot and nutritious, try this: 

Pick over one pint of white pea-beans 
and parboil as if to bake, then drain and” 
cover well with boiling water and stew 
steadily; when about half done, put in two 
or three slices of salt pork and a little later 
add one-fourth cup of rice, or more; serve 
with crackers or bread and you will have a 
dish both delicious and nutritious, and one 
the most delicate stomach can digest. 


For the Lamp-Burners 

Those who live in the country and have 
to depend upon kerosene for light, need to 
keep the burners in the best possible con- 
dition. When they get black place them 
in a basin and pour over them the water in 
which you have parboiled beans; place on 
the stove and boil two or three hours; scrub 
with a brush, and if that does not remove 
all the black, use a knife and it will scale off; 
put in new wicks and you will find them as 
good as new. 


FOR THE KID GLOVE 
By Alice Campbell 


In a damp climate where kid gloves mould 
and spot, they can be kept in perfect con- 
dition by placing in a glass jar with the 
top screwed on tight to exclude the air. 


For the Iron 
Save soap wrappers to rub smoothing 
irons on while ironing, as it keeps them in 
good condition. 


FIG SANDWICHES 
V. V. A. 


Remove stems and finely chop one-half 
pound of figs, add one-fourth cupful each 
of sugar and boiling water, and a teaspoon- 
ful of lemon juice. Cook in a double boiler, 
stirring constantly until of the right con- 
sistency to spread, then cool. Spread on 
thin slices of buttered bread, sprinkle with 
finely chopped peanuts and cover with 
pieces of buttered bread. 


HOME 


GELATINE DESSERT (Original) 
By Mrs. Oscar McCartor 


One. package gelatine in one cup cold 
water, and soak for ten minutes. Add three 
cups of boiling water and let cool. Add 
one quart strawberry preserves, juice of 
two lemons, one-half cup sugar. When it 
begins to jell add beaten whites of two eggs. 
This fills fifteen sherbet cups. Serve with 
whipped cream. 


Cleaning Zinc Table Covers 


I want to tell the ladies the very best 
way to clean zinc table tops. Wash with 
vinegar until the stains are off. Wipe off 
and scour with any scouring material. 


To Clean Gold Chains 
For cleaning fine gold chains, put the 
chain in a dish of wood alcohol and let soak 
half an hour, then brush until perfectly clean. 


Gasolene Circle 


To prevent a circle showing when using 
gasolene in taking out spots, put a piece of 
blotting paper under the cloth before the 
gasolene is applied. 


Useful Suggestions 


Be sure to stitch your summer silks over 
strips of newspaper to keep the stitching 
from drawing. The paper comes off easily. 
You are well repaid for your. trouble. 


To Remove Machine Oil Stains 


_ My husband got his shirt sleeve soaked 
in machine oil and by washing it in coal oil 
the stain was entirely removed. 


HOW TO SWEEP A ROOM 
By Damariscotta 


Wet and drain thoroughly several whole 
newspapers, dust and remove the furniture, 
then spread a row of the damp papers across 
the room, about six feet from one side; sweep 
toward the paper; then move them along and 
sweep the next strip; you will+not have to 
wait for the dust to settle, for there will be 
none. 

How to Black a Stove 


Sisters, do not ‘‘black’’ the kitchen stove! 
Wash it off every day with clean soap and 
water and it will be black and smooth and 
shiny and your hands will be clean. 


A Delicious Pie 


This is for those who have trouble in keep- 
ing the juice from boiling out all over the 
oven. 

Put the apples in the crust in the usual 
way; sprinkle with water and put on the 
upper crust, not es the edges together; 
while it is baking, e a syrup of three- 
fourths cup sugar and two spoonfuls of water; 
when the pie is done, lift off carefully the 
upper crust; add spice and bits of ‘butter 
and turn over the syrup; replace the crust 
and you will have a pie fit for a king. 
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6% Timber Bonds 


Secured by First Mortgage on 
one of the finest stands of timber 
on the continent. The bonds are a 
first lien on the land as well as 
on the timber and carry with 
them a participation feature 
which should give investors a 
net return considerably in excess 
of the 6% interest on the bonds. 


Circular with full details on request: 


merican Finance 
& Securities Co. 
5 Nassau Street New York 


Boston Office, 60 State St. 
Phila. Office, Real Estate Trust Bidg. 




















orn out with washing 





The Clothes and the Woman 


Bed linen and table linen, as well as the more 
delicate pieces, receive far more wear in 
washing than they do in actual use. 

Strong soaps and washing compounds aided by the 
minerals that are always present in water, destroy 
the fabrics and ruin the colors.. Use 


20 Mule-Team 
BORAX 


in the laundry—it softens the water—it softens and 
whitens the hands—it saves the washing and the 
washer. Your clothes will never be injured—they will 
keep their original whiteness—the color will not. be 
| faded—the finest woolens will not be shrunken. 
Our book of laundering hints will tell you many 

things you would like to know about saving household 
| drudgery. This book tells how to work wonders with | ~ { 
ease—in washing and ironing fine summer dresses, /-> 
lingerie, laces, both curtains and trimmings, and [/ v1 
shows you how easy it is to have the home antisepti- ( 
cally clean. Write for a copy at once. c= 


PACIFIC COAST BORAX COMPANY 


| ql Brgy aaeheoenge = 4 

















The Grand Entrance toSt.John's Harbor, 
New Poundland. 








Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL 


OCEAN CRUISE 


To HALIFAX, Nova Scotia and 
ST. JOHN’S, Newfoundland. 


Including meals and berth for the entire trip, via the 


RED CROSS LINE 


Old World Scenes and Experiences in North America. 


Novelty—change of scené—delightful climate, charming sea voyage 
and remarkable economy~are combined in this cruise. You live on 
} peg when mit pene ips by expeness. 4 foreign tour costing 

‘our times as much could not more delightful. The1l 
steamers ‘‘Stephano’’ &‘‘Florizel’’ in vieaies q ae cdwith 
every device for safety and comfort. We also offer tour via Black 

Diamond §. S. Line from Montreal, stopping at Quebec, through 
River-and Gulf of St. Lawrence, stopping one day at Char- 
eae Page p stoe # Sas 3 to St. John’s, 
et. via ross Line (13 days), $65 up, in- 
ding R.R. fare, N.Y ~ 





. Y. to Montreal. 
Send for Ill’d Booklet No. 41, 


Bowring & Co., 
17 State St., 
N. Y. 
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THE HOME 


FOR THE KITCHEN 
By Mrs. J. ‘J. O'Connell. 


A pane of glass placed over the cook book 
when it is open on the table will keep the 
right place and also prevent the leaves of 
the book from becoming soiled. The glass 
should be a trifle larger than the book, and 
it is a good idea to have passe partout bind- 
ing around the edge. 

Newspapers as Blankets 

At the camp or seaside cottage, if the 
weather calls for more blankets than are 
available, fasten layers of newspapers be- 
tween the blankets that are at hand. These 
add the needed warmth. 


Place for Glasses 

Those dependent upon their eye-glasses 
frequently have no convenient place to put 
the glasses upon retiring. One near-sighted 
person solved the problem by having 
a brass hook in the wall near the head of the 
bed. Here the glasses are placed the last 
thing at night and they are at hand the first 
thing in the morning. 


FINE DUMPLINGS 
By L. M. B. 


This is a splendid recipe and never fails 
if it is carried out. One and one-half cup- 
fuls of cold water, a pinch of salt, one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of soda and three tea- 
spoonfuls of cream of tartar. Mix soda and 
cream of tartar with flour and sift into 
water. Stir in flour until dough is nearly 
stiff enough to roll. Boil very slowly twenty 
or twenty-five minutes. 


Window Shades 
If you have narrow windows for which 
shades have to be made narrower, do not 
throw away strips of shades but cut scallops 
on one edge and use the strips to put around 
shelves in kitchen. It looks plain but neat. 


TO STRENGTHEN RUBBERS 
By G. T. Robinson 


When the children’s rubbers get so that 
they slip off the heel, take a piece of strong 
dark cloth and sew around inside of the heel, 
letting the selvage come even with the top, 
sew together over and over. This will also 
strengthen the shoe and make it wear longer. 

For the Seamstress 

When dampening seams before pressing, 
use a medicine dropper and follow with a 
hot iron, the seams will be moistened a 
plenty without getting too much on the rest 
of the fabric. 


FOR HEAD CATARRH 
By Mrs. Belle Williams 


To give relief from head catarrh, snuff up 
fresh warm milk, at least twice a day. 


AN ECONOMICAL JELLY 
By Mrs. C. E. Ayer — 


When paring apples for pies, etc., save the 
parings, cutting out the blows and all de- 
cayed spots. Wash them, cover with water, 
boil and drain; then proceed with the juice 
as for any apple jelly. One will be surprised 
at the lovely jelly it makes. 


Pumpkin Sauce 
_ Pare a firm pumpkin, scrape out the in- 
side, and. cut into pieces an inch square; 
cook until tender in a syrup, allowing one 
cup of sugar and one of water to each quart 
of pumpkin, adding raisins or lemons.. If 
the syrup isn’t thick enough when the pump- 
kin is done remove pumpkin and boil syrup 
as required. 
To Cool Boiled Eggs 

When cooling boiled eggs place dish con- 
taining them in cold water, do not pour cold 
water directly on the eggs, and the shell will 
not adhere to the egg when peeling. 

Cream of Tartar and Soda 

Try dissolving cream of tartar and soda 
in hot water, instead of sifting them with the 
flour. 

New Use for Envelope Flaps 

When a piece is broken out of a tumbler 
fasten in the piece with an unused envelope 
flap. The tumbler can be used for jelly. 


CREAM SPONGE CAKE 
By E. J._S. 


A healthful, nourishing cake without butter 
or milk. 

Beat the whites of four eggs until stiff and 
stand in a cool place. To the yolks of four 
eggs well beaten add gradually one cup of 
sugar and beat two minutes, then add three 
tablespoonfuls of cold water and one-quarter 
the juice of one lemon. 

Put one and one-half tablespoonfuls of 
cornstarch into a teacup and fill cup with 
flour to which add one and one-half teaspoon- 
= of baking powder and one-half teaspoonful 

t 


Sift and add to first mixture, and when 
thoroughly mixed add beaten whites of eggs. 
Bake in moderate oven thirty minutes. 

Frosting: take remaining juice of lemon 
and add powdered sugar gradually until of 
right consistency to spread. 

An excellent cake for children or invalids. 


CUCUMBER CATSUP 
By Mrs. S. E. Lewis 


Grind a quantity of fresh green cucumbers 
in a meat grinder, save every bit of juice, 
measure it, then throw away, use same 
amount of vinegar and season to taste with 
salt and pepper. Bottle in air-tight bottles, 


do not cook. This is delicious and will keep . 


indefinitely. 
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: THIS ELGIN WATCH, 17 JEWELS, ADJUSTED 
— ween © 16 6 asia Gh Ladies’ O Size) Thin Model, New Montgomery 


Finest pure white diamond 
NO 


$4.80 A MONTH Wolke for cor hon Oa 





Filled ae Guaranteed for 25 Yea 
or handsomely engraved, sent prepaid o on 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL Sof 


mag on | Hoent 


LOFTIS “PERFECTION” RING \\ Then $2.50 a Month Rena 
pure, Bafeers Ins | is the greatest bargain ever 


- $2.50 a Month after 


48 examination by you. Whether you are a railroad man! 
or not, this i is pode, Watch you want. Nomatter where you 


Send us your order ay. 
containing over 2,000 illustra- 


tions of Diamonds, Watches, ‘ewelry, Silverware, ete. It tells 
Ona. ic 0 $25, $75 . all about our easy credit plan. Write today, before you forget it. 


"Citagg. "Sent ahr TIS BROS. & Co. 


|AL DIAMOND AND WATCH CREDIT HOUSE 





STN STATE ST. GUICAGO, ILL, 
363 Derr Ee. LIF nd. ates Pa., and Sé. Low ef 25-YEAR GUARANTEE 364 





$526.00 From A 
Five Cent Clipping 


It you are interested in learning 
how it was done send for our Booklet. 
which tells about our: 


Trade News Service 
Current Topics Service 
Personal Item Service 
Literary Department 


The International Press Clipping 
Bureau receives, reads and clips, 55,000 
publications daily and weekly papers. 
monthly magazines, trade, literary and 
religious papers, etc. 


Write us stating your line of business, 
or in what you are interested, and we will 
show you, without expense to you, how 
we can serve you. 


International Press Clipping Bureau 


R 403 « 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
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that make the fabric—the kind 
that yields and returns, 

In elasticity of fabric, in the 
feature design, in the bunchless, 
easy, yielding fit and in the long- 
est uniform reat, * ae 8 is con- 
ceded a CLA & 

here is - ae as,” nor | 
“just as good,” 80 always look | 
for the “Cooper” trade mark on j7 
union and two piece suits; in all 7 
sizes, weights and colors and & 
Jknow underwear comfort and / 

j longest wear. 
& complete line. Send for 
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Make Photo Pillowtops 
and Postcards Yourself 


by new, easy secret process. No talent required. Learned at once 
by anyone. ;No‘dark-room,"no“toning. Big*profits. Send for free 
particulars, 


H. X. VALLANCE CO. Elkhart, Ind. 


ME-GRIM-INE 


FOR ALL FORMS OF . 
HEADACHE AND NEURALGIA 
Write for a Free Trial Box 
’ The Dr. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO. 


(Sold by Druggists) SOUTH BEND, IND. 
Estab. 1889 
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SODA. AND: SALT 
By Rev. F. B. Nelson 


Taken .by itself, each of these culinary 
_articles has a recognized medicinal value, 
but I have found‘that equal parts of. each 
make a compound doubly effective for 
bathing and curative uses. 

Five forms are needed as follows: 

A dry mixture, composed of any desired 
proportion of equal parts well mingled. 

A weak solution, made of one teaspoonful 
of ‘soda to one of salt in an ordinary teacup 
of. water. 

A strong solution, taking a tablespoonful 
of each to a teacup of water. 

A very strong solution, made by taking 
half the above amount of water and. putting 
in the dry mixture until some falls to the 
bottom undissolved. 

A salvy solution, made by simply moisten- 
ing the dry mixture. 

Keep the different forms in mind and use 
either cold, warm, or hot water as the patient 
prefers and the case demands. 

For bathing infants, children, the aged, 
and persons of tender, sensitive flesh, use 
the weak solution, sponging the entire body, 
or rubbing with the hand before bathing. Ath- 
letes, and persons of robust health, should 
massage themselves with the salvy solution 
before the bath, using in place of soap. 

For curative purposes, use cold weakJsolu- 
tion for sore eyes, and warm for shampooing 
the hair and preventing its falling out. For 
chapped hands, small cuts, scratches, cracked 
lips, use the strong solution; for blood- 
poisoning, boils, pimples, burning feet, 
tonsilitis, aching parotid glands, use the 
very. strong solution; some of the liquid 
should be held in the mouth in case of the 
last two ills. 

Any swelling, or sore spot, should be bathed 
in the very strong solution at once, lest car- 
buncles or blood-poisoning should develop. 
For burns, bruises, sores, ulcers, fresh cuts, 
sprinkle or spray with the dry mixture after 
washing clean with the strong solution. 

For pain in bowels, dyspepsia, ulcers in 
stomach, bleeding at the lungs, take a table- 
spoonful of the weak solution and rub the 
salvy solution over the affected region, or 
use hot, the strong solution. 

For. nosebleed, catarrh, and cold in the 
head, snuff the strong solution up the nos- 
‘trils; for rheumatism, neuralgia, earache, 
salt rheum, eczema, or any rash, bathe in 
hot very strozig solution; for headache, bathe 
forehead and temples and back of neck in 
this solution. 

For sore throat, gargle with the strong 
solution and rub some on the outside; for 
chilled fingers, hands, or toes, use icy cold, 
the very strong solution; for toothache, and 
any kinds of sore mouth, such as canker, 
extraction of teeth or first use of false teeth, 


take a pinch of the dry mixture and the 


salivary glands will: do the rest; hold the 
saliva, thus formed, as long as you can. 


This remedy: was. discovered in the hour 
of severe affliction when:my mother had a 
well-nigh fatal attack of blood-poisoning 
and a gangrenous ulcer was formed; my 
remedy changed the deathly white skin to 
a more normal hue. Then I had eighteen 
teeth extracted at one sitting which left my 
gums badly lacerated and my left parotid 
gland was painful to the point of agony; 
my medicinal mixture availed ‘to stop the 
swelling, harden my gums and assuage the 
pain. 


My remedy has a reason back of it whieh # 


is more than can be said of some. The whole 
body, it ‘seems, tends to acidity, which 
probably comes from the stomach and in- 
testines; dyspepsia is doubtless the chief 
cause; rheumatism is produced by ° lactic 
acid, so my physician says; others say uric, 
but the cause is some kind of acid. 

Soda counteracts and neutralizes this con- 
dition; as a result of this acidic state of the 
body, together with some irritating cause, 
such as a bruise, or cut, or stagnant circu- 
lation peculiar to the aged, inflammation sets 
in, germs, or hostile bacteria, begin ‘their 
attack and _blood-poisoning hastens on. 
Now salt solutions evaporate very quickly, 
causing a reduction of the unnatural heat; 
my remedial combination meets and defeats 
both, the acid and the inflammation at one 
and the same time, rendering the service 
much quicker and surer than if used alone. 

I will add just here, my brother had a horse 
whose eye turned white from an injury; 
he took a goose-quill and blew some of the 
dry mixture into the eye and saved the horse 
from blindness. 


TO CLEAN WHITE PLUMES 
By Emilie Niemes 


Make a thin paste from gasoline and flour. 
Dip plumes and cover with paste. Lay aside 
to dry, then shake well, and plumes will 
come out clean and fluffy. This has been 
tried time and again. 


To Put a Sleeve in Waist 
Take the waist at shoulder seam and fold 
armhole. That gives you half of armhole, 
then one inch to the front of that, you can 
sew your sleeve in. It will:always hang right, 
no matter who it is for. 





SUMMER MINCE MEAT 
By Mrs. C. T. 


Wh..1 mince meat is put up for summer 
usc it is a very safe way to fill the glass jar 
to within one-quarter inch,of the top, then 
fill with hot melted butter or suet and: put 
on cover. 

A New Extinguisher 

When lard is spilled on the stove and blazes 
up, a small amount of flour or corn meal will 
put it out quickly. It is also good in case of 
a. fire. started from kerosene. 
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A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 


DR. T. FELIX GOURAUD’S 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


/ T490R MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER 











Purifies (Cz Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 
as well as FE Patches, Rash and Skin diseases, and 
Beautifies every blemish on beauy, and defies 
the Skin, / deter'*>n, Tt has stood the 
No other est of 62 years; no other 
cosmetic Lim@ aas, ana is so harmless 
will do it. fig) We taste it to be sure it is 


properly made. Accept_no 
counterfeit of similar name. The 
distinguished Dr. L. A. Sayre 
said toa lady of the haut-ton 
(a patient): “As you ladies will 
use them, I recommend ‘Gour- 
‘aud’s Cream’ as the least harm- 
ful of all the Skin preparations.” 

For sale by all druggists and 
Fancy Goods Dealers. 


GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL TOILET POWDER 


For infants and adults. Exquisitely perfumed: Relieves Skin 
Irritations, cures Sunburn and renders an excellent complexion. 
Price 25 cents, by mail. 


GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE 
Removes superfluous Hair. Price $1.00, by mail. 
FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop., 37 Great Jones St.,,. New York City 








I want to Give You 


“Human Energy” 


My book explains, forthe first time, the laws 
governing right exercise. It shows clearly 
and concisely why a few minutes daily of 
movements scientifically directed to reach your 
internal organs—all of which are muscles—will 
do infinitely more for your health and strength 
than hours of random exercise. 

I offer it to you free, because I want you to understand 
the principles underlying the Thompson Course, which 
has brought thousands of men from uncertain health and 
inefficiency into fuller, more useful and serener life. 

Sooner or later, you will adopt the principles of my 
Course—all men_of sedentary life will. You will find 
“Human Energy” a real contribution to the science of 
making the most of oneself. It is startling, yet obviously 


true. Sending for it puts you under no obligation, ex- 
cept to read it as though it were written by a friend. 


J. EDMUND THOMPSON 
Suite 51, Exchange Building, Worcester, Mass. 





BUY THEM. FRO 


(FER iti So ie CE Ee ae 


of the AMERICAN BANKERS ASSN 


World-Travelers 
Carry “A.B.A.” Cheques 









and tell how convenient and avail- 
able they are in all countries. 
Hotels, railroads, steamship lines 
and others who deal with travelers 
accept these cheques at face value in 
payment of accounts. Use them At 
Home and Abroad. Issued in $10, 
$20, $50 and $100. 


Descriptive Booklet Free on Request 
_YOUR OWN BANKER 


MPAN WALL NEW 
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Chicago & AltonR.R. 


R. J. McKAY, General Passenger Agent, Chicago 
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FOR THE FLY 
By Abby Barry 


Flies may be effectually disposed of with- - 


out the use of poison. Take half a teaspoon- 
ful of black pepper and a whole teaspoonful 
of cream, mix well and put on a plate; then 
place where the flies are most troublesome 
and they will soon disappear. 


Red Ants 


Red ants may be banished from a pantry 
by strewing the shelves with a small quantity 
of cloves, whole or ground. 


Home-Made Ice Chest 


Take a new flower pot and wash it clean, 
wrap it in a wet cloth and set it over the 
butter; it will keep as hard as if on ice. 
Milk, if put in a earthen jar, or a tin can, 
will keep sweet for a long time, if well wrapped 
in a wet cloth. 


Keep Colors Bright 
By using a teaspoonful of alum to a quart 
of water for starching calico and gingham, the 
color will keep bright and fresh. 


TO SET COLORS 
By Mrs. James T. Griffith 


In washing the light summer fabrics, the 
one hope of every woman is that they will 
not fade. Follow these suggestions and you 
need not have any anxiety on this point: In 
washing blue put a handful of salt into the 
water; green, a lump of alum; gray or brown, 
a bit of oxgall; tan or linen, hay water; pour 
boiling water over a handful of hay; reds and 
pjnks use vinegar. : 

To Prevent Boiling Over 

To prevent mush, or anything, from boil- 
ing over, place a stick across the top of the 
kettle. I use a tablespoonful for a small 
vessel. 

Polish for Brass 


Brass takes a most beautiful polish if it 
is washed in a mixture of one ounce of alum 
and a pint of lye boiled together for a short 
time; apply with a rag or brush while hot. 


A COLONIAL RECIPE 
By Mrs. Caroline Vinton Henry 


This is a genuine colonial recipe of creamed 
chicken, and is made as follows: Cut up a 
small cooked chicken into even cubes; if 
more than you can use, take only the white 
meat, make a cup of rich white sauce and 
season well, put the chicken into this and 
heat it, then add the beaten yolks of two 
eggs and stir till smooth; last, put in two 
hard boiled eggs, chopped to the same size 
as the pieces of chicken, add two table- 
spoonfuls of sherry; serve hot in individual 
dishes with peas; the small-sized canned 
peas, drained and heated, with more seaon- 
ing is what we use. 
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A GIFT SUGGESTION 
By A Reader 


I recently made a cook book that was 
greatly admired by a number of friends and 
acquaintances, and thinking it might prove 
worthy of adoption by others I wi you 
how it was made. 

Get a small, loose-leaf notebook, the 
National Notebook System adopted for 
all written school work is what I used, as 
many blank pages as desired can be put in 
the folder, upon which write tried recipes, 
which you desire to keep, and add blank 
sheets as you desire. I made one for a little 
friend who was soon to be married, giving 
my best recipes and those of my friends, 


arranging them nicely, soups, fish, meat, ~ 


salads, cakes, desserts, frozen dainties, wines, 
household secrets, etc., making an index 
at the back. It took some time to make it, 
but cost only a trifle, and I have thought 
I would make some for young housekeepers, 
friends, for Xmas remembrances next year. 


FLAKY PIECRUST 
BIC. 5. €: 


I find by adding a half teaspoonful of bak- 
ing powder to piecrust dough and rolling it 
thinner I have a much lighter and better 
crust; made in this way it will not need so 
much shortening. 


A Hot Weather Help 


If left over milk, sauces, soups, gravies, 
or boiled meats are brought to the boiling 
point once a day they can be kept indefinitely; 
this is well to know if one lives where ‘ice 
cannot be had. 


A Cold Weather Help 


On a very cold night put a blanket under 
the under sheet and you will be agreeably 
surprised to find how comfortable you feel. 


TO KEEP SWEET PEAS BLOOMING 
By Mrs. Chas. Hemmings 


Instead of picking closely as advocated by 
many, clip all faded blossoms a couple of 
times a week, taking care to remove any 
little peas that have formed. If too tall 
clip the tops and they will branch and blossom 
from the bottom up, thereby furnishing a 
wealth of bloom that will be far more satis- 
factory than vines picked bare daily. 


A GREEN SPONGE 
By Mrs. Caroline Vinton Henry 


Sow a large white sponge with tice, oats, or 
wheat; place it for a week or ten days in a 
shallow dish with water in it, as the sponge 
absorbs the moisture the seeds will begin to 
sprout. When this takes place suspend the 
sponge from the top of the window and it 
will become a living mass of green, requiring 
only a little occasional moistening. 
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the Kranich & Bach 


The Highest Grade Player-Piano in the world 
built Completely in one factory 


Artistic 


Emesdoo lt layer Piano 





Slave or Master, Which ? 


You are Instead of being the slave of auto- 


matic devices, the mere medium of 
propelling energy, the owner of a 
KRANICH & BACH is master of the mood of 
each composition. All the pleasing lights and 
| shades of a superb KRANICH & BACH Piano 
are truly at the finger tips. 

With the famous “Tri-Melodeme”’ (absolutely 
unique) pearl-like runs, clinging melodies, crash- 
ing chords, all are at your command, seeming to 
spring from the very soul of the instrument. 


Individuality— The KRANICH & BACH 
Not Mimicry does not produce “‘mechani- 

cal” music, the rolls are 
marked so plainly that anyone can read the 
composer’s intentions at a glance—but individual 


Master 


_ interpretation is now encouraged, and the more 
you play the more you improve. Moreover, 
this is the standard upright piano which can be 
played by hand on the usual keyboard without 
involving any changes. 


It is not an “assembled” 
Player Piano with one of the 
usual stock player actions 
found in various pianos of various grades, but 
a magnificent KRANICH & BACH Piano 
containing a special, individual, and original 
player mechanism restricted to KRANICH 
& BACH Pianos, and especially designed and 
constructed in accordance with the KRANICH 
& BACH ideals of tone, touch, and durability. 


Not 
“Assembled” 


In finest Mahogany or Circassian Walnut, equipped with the famous “Violyn” Plate and the 
other exclusive structural features of the WORLD STANDARD Kranich and Bach Pianos. 


3" Mail this coupon today for interesting description, etc. 


ey 


KRANICH & BACH 
233-45 E. 23rd Street 
NEW YORK 


Please send me full particulars regarding the 
KRANICH & BACH Player Piano. 
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The worse 





> the paint or the 
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SZ Re || | floor looks the louder 
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the call for that big cake of 


SAPOLIO 


It never shirks work. It never fails to clean. 
It will take care of marble; mosaic or kitchen 
floors, paint, bath-rooms, pans, kettles, etc. Ex- 


periment if you will, but you know Sapolio will do it! 


The big, solid, compressed cake is most economical 


Cleans, Scours, Polishes—Works Without Waste 
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WOULD any SANE PERSON PAY 5c. a POUND 
—10c. a QUART—40c. a GALLON for WATER for &@ 
WASHING AND CLEANING—IF ONE KNEW >? 














—just what happens when you buy a pack- 
age of Soap Powder because it looks big. 
Some packages look big because they are | 
Fluffed with Air and when fresh weigh as 
much as they look because they are Full of 
Water. Open one of them and see it lose 
weight day by day as the Water Evaporates. 
It's Simply a Matter of vu PEARLINE is Concentrated Soap Powder 
WHY ? —to prove it—test PEARLINE as you do 
- the Fluffly—Look-Big Packages. 
One Tablespoonful of PEARLINE will 
do the work of two or. three of these 
POPPED Powders. Popping is all right 
for CORN and WEASELS but not for 
__| Soap Powder. 





























The Scientific Construction of 
Bailey’s 
Hea) “Won't Slip” Fe 
Fs KUbber Heels ™...... 


has proved far superior to a solid piece of rubber nailed to the heel 
of the boot. The tread surface is positively non-slipping and more 
durable than if solid. The studs next to the heel of the boot give a 
permanent double cushion which makes them the most resilient, 
lightest and longest wearing rubber heel made. Brains were used in 
making them. They will save yours by wearing them. 


Mailed 35c, Applied 50c per Pair 


When ordering by mail give a correct outline drawing of the bottom of the heel of your boot, or 
your Shoe Dealer will obtain them for you. Do not accept any other kind. 


100-page Catalogue of Everything in Rubber Goods Free for your Shoe Dealer's Name 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston Street, BOSTON, MASS. 
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We Feel Sure 


that the readers of the interesting article recently published in this 
magazine on ‘*Chicago’s Marvelous Electrical Development,”’ 
will believe, as we do, that the securities of Electrical Companies of 
recognized standing offer a most attractive field for investment. 


For more than twenty years we have been intimately associated 
with the financing of Electrical Corporations and we constantly keep on hand a care- 
fully selected assortment of stocks and bonds of that class. 

At the present time we offer for sale and recommend most highly for investment 
the following: 


Federal Sign System (Electric) 


John H. Goehst, Pres. John F. Gilchrist, Treas. 


Home Insurance Building, CHICAGO 


Engaged in SELLING, RENTING and OPERATING ELECTRIC SIGNS and the sale of electricity 
consuming devices and supplies in nineteen cities, including Chicago, New York, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Philadelphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg, New Orleans, Buffalo, Kansas City. 

We Offer a Limited Amount of 


7% Cumulative Preferred Stock 


of the above Company 


at $100 per share and accrued dividend, with a bonus of 40 per cent of the Common Stock Voting 
Trust Certificates. Earnings largely in excess of dividend requirements. Majority of common stock 


held in voting trust, with 
SAMUEL INSULL 
JOHN H. GOEHST Voting Trustees 
JOHN F. GILCHRIST 





. e a 
Illinois Valley Gas & Electric Company 
Samuel Insull, Pres. John H. Gulick, Sec’y & Treas. 
Supplies Gas and Electricity for lighting and power in the thriving mining, manufacturing and agricul- 
tent district of the Illinios valley, including such cities and towns as Streator, Ottawa, Dwight, W: Wilming- 
ton, Gardner, etc. 
Under the presidency of Mr. Samuel Insull this company is assured the benefits of the same able 


, Management which has made the Commonwealth Edison Co. and North Shore Electric Co. so successful. 


Regular quarterly dividends at the rate of 6% per annum are being paid on the 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, which we offer at $85.00 per share and accrued dividend, to 
net the investor 7.06%. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
First Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 


Bonds dated September 1, 1908. Due June 1, 1943. Interest 8 ss pongo March Ist and September Ist. 
on ‘Chicago Stock Exchange. Price to yield nearly 5%. 








North Shore Electric Company 


First and Refunding Mortgage 5% Gold Bonds 
Bonds dated April 1, 1910. Due April 1, 1940. Redeemable at 107} April 1, 1920, or thereafter. In- 
terest payable April 1st and October Ist. Denominations $500 and $1,000. 
Price to yield better than 5%. 


“RUSSELL, BREWSTER & CO. 
BANKERS AND BROKERS 


NEW YORK OFFICE 137 ADAMS STREET Members New York Stock Exchange 
111 Broadway CHICAGO Chicago Stock Exchange 
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$60.00 is the price. 


ree on very easy conditions to anyone 


One Emerson Typewriter 
who will do us:a slight service. Only a few time r 


TEN DOLLARS DOWN @F 


and 10 cents a day for a tinie buys the Won- 
derful Visible Emerson Typewriter. Two 
color ribbon, Tabulator, Back Spacer, every 
. improvement. One of the best typewriters made 

i i OFFERS FOR AGENTS. 









} 
| 
| 
| 
| 








— tal card or in a letter to us say: 
For Our Great Free Offer “Mail ae your Free Offer.’’ Address 


Use Press Clippings? 


The Emerson Typewriter Co., Box 107, Woodstock, Ill. - T will more than pay you to secure our exten- 



























Sell Yourself a 
Typewriter 


Save $50—5 Days’ Trial 


You can earn $50—the average 
cost of selling in person—by sell- 
ing yourself a typewriter. We 
will send a No. 3 Oliver (visible 
writer) on five days’ trial without 
any deposit. If you find it the 
best typewriter ever made, send 
us $5 monthly for ten months. 
That’s half the usual Oliver price. 

We buy these machines by the 
thousands, direct from the mak- _ 
ers; and we sell without agents. Our book, ““Typewriter 
Secrets,” tells the whole story. Ask us now to mailit. 


TYPEWRITERS DISTRIBUTING SYNDICATE 
763 Masonic Temple, Chicago (7) 





















sive service covering all subjects, trade and 
personal, and get the benefit of the best and most 
| systematic reading of all papers and periodicals, 
| here and abroad, at minimum cost. Why miss 
taking advantage for obtaining the best possible 
service in your line? 


Our service is taken by all progressive business 
men, publishers, authors, collectors, etc., and is 
the card index for securing what you want and 
| need, as every article of interest is at your daily 
command. 


Write for terms, or send your order for 100 
clippings at $5 or 1000 clippings at $35. 








Special Rates quoted on Large Orders. 


THE MANHATTAN PRESS 





CLIPPING BUREAU 













We sell direct, saving you $20.00 on acanoe. All 
anoes cedar and copper fastened. We make all 


¢ a 
sizes and styles, also power canoes. Write for free cat- 
alog giving prices with retailer's profit cut out. 


We are the largest manufacturers of canoes in the world. 
DETROIT BOAT CO., 325 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich. 





ARTHUR CASSOT, Prop. 


Cambridge Building, 334 Fifth Ave., cor. 33d St. 
Established in 1888 NEW YORK 




















WHEN IN DETROIT 
STOP AT 


HOTEL 














Salesmen Wanted New and Absolutely Fire- 


Trained Salesmen earn from $1,200.00 to $10 000.00 a year, 
and expenses. Hundreds of good positions now open. No 
experience needed to get one of them. We wi!] assist you to 
secure a position where you can get Practical Experience as 
a Salesman and earn $100 a month or more while you are 
learning. Write to-day for our free book “‘A Knight of the 
Grip,” list of good openings, and testimonials 
hun of men recently placed in good nositions. 

Address nearest office, Dept. 139 


TULLER 


proof. Corner Adams Ave- 
nue and Park Street. In the 
center of the Theatre, Shop- 
ping and Business District. 


RATE $1.50 PER DAY . 
Every Room Has Bath 
































European Plan 


titi aed 


L. W. TULLER, Proprietor 
















clude $60 silver cups, silver med 


to read the accounts each month o 


$2,000.00 in Prizes i: Big Game Fish 


FIELD AND STREAM 


“America’s Magazine for Sportsmen,” is Offering 203 Prizes for 
the Biggest Fresh and Salt Water Game Fish Caught During 1911 


This $2,000.00 will be divided into 203 monthly prizes for the 


iggest fish caught each month and grand prizes for the entire season in each class. Prizes in- 


als, high class rods and reels, guns and sportsman’s equipment. 


List of prizes and conditions of contest ag each month in FIELD AND STREAM. As you will want 


ow, en, Where and with what tackle these big fish were caught, we are 


i k ial introductory offer of a th: ths’ trial subscription to FIELD AND STREAM, 
poe So with the 191 [hades Guide, the vedi book ree iaiiie published, telling how, when and where to fish,’ 
including the latest Game and Fish Laws for 1911 and a five-foot split bamboo bait casting rod, ‘All for $1.00 


end in your order today and learn all about this great contest. 


FIELD AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 39 East 21st Street, New York City 
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IT PAYS TO SAVE 
LIBRARY- SLIPS 


( Trade-Mark ) 


Library-Slips are packed with many standard 
household products. They are worth 5% of 
the retail value of the products with which they 
areincluded. They are redeemable. through us, 
for magazines, books, or cash. The products 
which pack these slips are the best in their line. 
A few of them are shown in the illustration. 

Send for our catalog. It contains a full 
list of products with which Library-Slips are 
packed, as well as the list of magazines and 
books for which they are exchangeable. Send 

‘, \ 2c stamp, 


MAGAZINE & BOOK COMPANY 


116 West.14th Street 
New York 
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*THE BOOK THE PEOPLE BUILT" 


HEART SONGS 


50,000 music-loving people joined in making this wonderful book 


of old-time favorites for home singing 


HEART 


Sefpecially 
Clingf tothe 


OLD SONGS 
that have Nurf- 








edourPLEASVRES 
and Cheered® 
our SORROWS 





CHAPPLE 
PUB. CO., 


Boston, Mass. For a Good Old-Fashioned Sing 


Gentlemen: Enc‘osed Have you ever been face to face with this situation?— a group 


+ Saga me digun of of friends in for an evening—a call for music, something 

é everybody can sing—and no music exactly suitable for 
anon! acta bag oe the occasion. You should have a copy of “HEART 
A eet SONGS ”—its contents include over five hundred 
mewney : _ es Se familiar sea songs, love songs, plantation mel- 
~sesscee Mima odies, college songs and hymns. 


Price $2.50 net 
at all book stores or direct 
y pee PUB. CO., BOSTON 
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The King “‘Silent 36’ is a car of only 411 parts. 


Many good cars have as high as 2900. 


This difference is due to careful designing and it means that the King is the last word in 
simplicity. But nothing necessary to a high grade car has been left out as you will see from 


the specifications given below. 


Less parts to wear, reduced upkeep cost and time saved in daily attention are the results. 


The King is a designed car throughout; designed in Europe by Charles B. King, one 
of America’s earliest successful designers, unhampered by old materials to work up and utilize; 
not designed around a mistake; not handicapped by any obsolete models defective in design 


and construction. 


While the King has many new and distinctive features, they are not untried. You'll find similar 
construction in the more expensive 1912 French cars but you’ll not see them in other American cars 
for at least two years, because American manufacturers cannot afford to discard present models. 


Features of the King “36” 


Pour oxltadere cast enbloc; long stroke 5 1-8 inches. 
MOTOR re 3 13-16 inches. Extra Ja exhaust manifold 
cast as part a aotetr a heavy two bearing cran 


VALVES Openings } 42 am t6 Pewee in Slametee. All mochanism 

ust proof chamber—no no ves 
all = J mid pon - at k so that inlet and exhaust open di- 
rectly into cy. 78. 


TRANSMISSION yyy 3 we gd sree and noveree, 


round for quietness, Contro! 
Jever enters direct into gear shifting La Tiseineting ——. 
joints, rocker shafts, etc. Ai! parts self lubricating. 


Fea te nhon system. Fan of the two-blade, 
COOLING rt type, with true generated pitch. 


The encased fly-wheel is used to carry the 

‘ LUBRICATION oil to an elevated trough which in turn de- 
livers oil to all gears and bearings, aelneen the unreliable oil 
p. Suitably inclined channels Sars the reservoir. 

Ever yery part of engine or clutch is properly hoa 











NT Only pa bend lever is used. This is in the center 
CONTROL of the car, but takes up no room that could be used 
for anything ae Yor » he steer Ng & wheel is placed on 
the left side. iy allows the right han be used to operate 
the gear shifting lever. 


WHEEL BASE 115 inches. 
KING PATENT SPRING SUSPENSION An unians 


the King “36” is the patented, long, flat spring of new po Bog 
havin, ock absorber effect and insuring the easiest riding qual - 
ities thus far attained on any car. This your spring is_pivotly 
supported near its center, to the frame. Its forw: d 80 
eupported on the frame. The rear end operates in shack] 
mount © rear axle. This spring eliminates much of the 

road shock e o rienced in the ordinary car with any other, kind 
of spring, @ pes away entirely = ait: —_ boat thus ae 
ing the car to *thold the road” under h is easy ri 
ing spring suspension insures long life sigh 











PRICES—Fore Door Touring Oar complete with $300 worth of 
equipment, including 34 x 4 quick detachable tires, d 

rims and extra rim, Mohair top, Bosch dual system ignition, 
windshield, gas tank, gas lamps, oil — horn, 

tools, complete - - : $1565 





Touring Car _klain. with three oll lamps, horn, tools $1 350 


and 44 x 31-2 
Roadster Sosa with same fall equipment as tour. 


ing car f 1 465 


foeteter gue. with three oil lampe, horn, tools, and $1 2 50 


THE KING MOTOR CAR COMPANY (oerr.8) DETROIT, MICH. 
——————————————————————————— 


——— 
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“Che Aristocrat e 
of the Dinner Cable. : 


6 Teaspoons, $299 
At Your Dealers 


ONBIDA COMMUN IT. ¥ Lp 


, ONEIDA, NY. 
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Start Right B D And You'll 
Of With e \ * e Start Of Right. 
RMED with B. V. D. you needn’t be alarmed at summer heat and 
discomfort. These Loose Fitting Coat Cut Undershirts, Knee 
Length Drawers and Union Suits will keep you coo/on the hottest 
days. To many men there’s agreeable expectation in the mere thought 
of B. V. D.—to all men there’s delightful relaxation in the wearing of it. 
The light, woven fabrics are soft to the skin and the loose fitting garments put 70 
strain on the body. It is at ease. Perspiration evaporates quickly. You feel like 


stretching your arms with a soothing sense of ‘‘Glad-/’m-Alive!*’ You don’t get 
‘‘heat-fagged’’ when you wear B. V. D. 


B. V. D. is carefully cut, accurately sized and exactly proportioned. It ¢an’t chafe, 
bind or irritate. B.V.D. high standard of quality and workmanship never varies. 


This Red Woven Label 
B. V. D. Union Suits (Pat. B. V. D. Coat Cut Under- 
4/30/07) $1, $1.50, $2.00, $3.00 shirts and Knee Length 


and $5.00 a suit. Drawers, 50c, 75c¢, $1.00 and 
> $1.50 a garment. 


(Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.,and Foreign Countries.) 


is sewed on every B. V. D. Garment. Take no garment «without it. 
Write for a copy of our Booklet, ‘‘Coo/ as a Sea Breeze.”” 


THE B.V. D. COMPANY, 65 Worth Street, New York. 
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Gift Books the People Built | 





De Luxe Library Editions Bound in Garnet and Gold 


This Complete Family Library, comprising 
the personal selections, experiences and interests 
of thousands of people, represents the most satisfy- 
ing set of gift books ever published. 





CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO., Ltd. 
Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find $9.00 for a complete set of the““BOOKS THE PEOPLE 


BUILT” De Luxe Library Edition, including one year’s subscription to 
the NATIONAL MAGAZINE. Send the books prepaid to 


If the books are not satisfactory, I understand they may be returned and my 
money will be refunded. 


beer 














Book for Every food 
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Dickens 


(1812—1870) 














‘The Master of Smiles and Tears ”’ 


HIRTY years ago, people talked about the ‘‘decline of Dickens.*° 
To-day that is past. Dickens continues to reach the heart of humanity 
as does no other writer of fiction. ‘The world still makes merry with 

Pickwick, shudders at the brutalities of Bill Sykes, responds with a sympathetic 
smile to the undaunted optimism of Micawber, and thrills at the tragic fate of 
Sidney Carton. ‘‘ The English-reading people everywhere,’’ says Donald G. 
Mitchell (Ik Marvel), ‘‘ have taken Charles Dickens to their hearts and they 
will hold him there. God bless his memory! It shall be green for us always.” 


The Right Time—The Right Set 


OUR library is not complete without a complete set of Dickens. 

You must have all the tales of this, the greatest story-teller of the 
English race. In view of the centenary celebration of the birth of 
Dickens, no time would be-more appropriate for those who have no satis- 
factory set of Dickens, or none at all, to purchase that best general library 
S edition, the UNIVERSITY, in fifteen splendid three-quarters leather 
SIDNEY CARTON volumes. This set contains all the novels of the great master. It is also 
ON THE SCAFFOLD unique in ~ to the text of the ay have been added critical comments, 
‘ie A notes, etc., by prominent writers—a feature adding immeasurably to its 
that os oe at Fabel value. Contributions appear from members of the Dickens family as well as 
it is a far, far better vest tha oT from some of the most brilliant of contemporary critics. The volumes are 
£0 to thas I hacia suey dees. *° a a to egg throughout, each one containing a genuine photogravure 


























































Dh RRR EN 
A Special Dickens Centenary Offering 


3 Additional N order to promote the sale of Dickens at this time, we shall present to every purchaser 

Vols. FREE of the UNIVERSITY EDITION, three additional volumes, uniform in every respect 

with the novels and containing (1) a life and critical estimate of Dickens by various 

eminent hands; (2) the best of his letters, speeches, plays, and poems; and (3) an entire volume of miscellaneous 

tales and sketches, specially collected from rare and hitherto almost inaccessible sources. The three additional volumes will be presented free to all 

subscribers to the UNIVERSITY EDITION until further notice. The contents of these volumes will positively not be found in any 
ordinary set of Dickems and serve to make the UNIVERSITY EDITION peculiarly distinctive. 


er E further announce that for the present each volume of the UNIVERSITY EDITION 








Stamps” FREE shipped by us, including the three additional volumes, wil] contain a Dickens Testi- 
monial Stamp. These stamps are handsomely printed from a steel-engraving in 
bookplate style, and the proceeds from their sale will be turned over to descendants of the author as a testimonial 
to Dickens’ international fame. To sets of the UNIVERSITY EDITION now purchased these stamps will, of course, add a unique interest and value. 


The Coupon Brings the Books 








for Free Inspection COUPON 
HE books wiil be sent anywhere for a five-day inspection, the The University Society 
three additional beeen | omeeee with every set. The New York N. Y 
coupon will bring the books. Send no money at this tiie teitiiae 4 rae 
time. Inspect the books carefully. If you are not satisfied, return cat ial Peggle wiancapeah seg 098 


them at our expense. If you are, retain them by sending us only 
$1.00 as first payment. The balance may be paid at the rate of $2.00 
amonth. You will be surprised to learn that you can get the fifteen hein tame eucdaliniany; i vhalieie roe. 008 ead 
library volumes now for only $25.50. The circumstances sur- ¥aiaie ad sositen and $2.00 sak till PET 
rounding this offer and the unusual value given, make it tie: ea tebe annente: Ont, tn idea paid. If 
something that you cannot afford to neglect. Write at once. slay © hiell dati ne she : 


) THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY ee 
44-60 East 23rd Street, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
ee 
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COTTA 


A Typewriter Test that 


Blindfold yourself. Have ‘ten type- 
writers of different make placed in a row 
—a Monarch somewhere among them. 

Try each keyboard in turn. The 
machine with the lightest touch will be the 


Light Touch 


and you can locate it every time no 
matter how its position be changed. 


Just as the proper tools produce the 
best work, so does a responsive key acticn 
increase the efficiency of a stenographer. 
It saves her strength. Therefore, she has 
a better grip on her work, is more accu- 
rate, more rapid, gets a greater quantity 
of work done. There is no ‘‘three-o’clock 
fatigue” where the Monarch is used, and 
a few days’ trial will convince you of 
this fact. 


’ Send for Monarch Literature 
Learn the reasons for Monarch supcriority. 
Then try the Monarch, to the end that you may 
know that Monarch merit rests in the machine 
itself, not merely in what we tell you about it. 


Local representatives wanted everywhere, 
also a few more dealers for large territories, 
Write for details and attractive terms, 


The Monarch Typewriter Company 


TOT 











Id 





Means Something 


the investment? 


stock of the 


CUUUUGDVAAAUUU ADA EULE LES DOEDUU ETERS OR IGRE AA ORDGREARAEE A ROE REGCERECALUELAUAA EE ASUSEAEORECOCUOL GUL OU EA OEUD OSTEO: 








onarch 


of the association. 


COT TT 


Representatives Wanted fully paid and non-assessable. 












Executive Offices : 

Monarch Typewriter Building 
Broadway. New York 
Canadian Offices: 

Toronto and Montreal 
Branches and dealers throughout the 
world, 





ment for all. 















Mr. Investor 


Is your money return: 
ing you 24 per cent on 


If. not you had better investigate immediately 
the great earning powers of the capital 


Louisiana 
Exploitation 
Association 


the stock that pays its shareholders 


2 Per Cent a Month 


and promises large extra annual dividends. 

We are selling a limited amount of capital 
stock in order to take over additional selected 
lands, and we are offering it to the small in- 
vestor because we desire our stock scattered 
as widely as possible, believing that it will 
increase the prestige and strength of the associ- 
ation throughout the country, and that each 
stockholder will advertise Northern Louisiana 
in his own section and assist materially in the 
sale of the lands of the association—in other 
words, his lands, for every stockholder is a part 


Safe As a Bond—Ten 
Times More Profitable 


The price of this stock is one dollar a share, 


For prospectus and further information write to 


W. A. JONES, Sec’y 
SHREVEPORT, LA. 


This is a safe, conservative, and profitable invest- 
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American Wine in Europe! 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE COMPANY 


VERYBODY is reading 
ARNOLD BENNETT, talk- 
ing ARNOLD BENNETT, 

discussing ARNOLD BENNETT— 
Novelist, Essayist, Dramatist. 


That’s why THE BOOK NEWS 
MONTHLY is printing “PARIS 
NIGHTS” by ARNOLD BENNETT, 


“PARIS NIGHTS” has never be- 
fore appeared in America—the 
sketches that comprise it will be a 
literary sensation of the year. A 
serial story by BENNETT to run 
parallel with the Paris Sketches will 
begin in the June number. 


Begin your subscription to Ameri- 
ca’s most popular book magazine 
with the May number, which will 
have first installment of “PARIS 
NIGHTS,” and receive thirteen num- 
bers for $1.00, the usual annual sub- 
scription price. 


THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 
Philadelphia and New York 


Rheims, New York 


CAN YOU DRAW? 


Our Graduates 
Are Filling High Salaried Positions 


"EARN $25 TO $100 PER WEEK 


in easy, fascinating work. Practical, Individual Home 

Instruction. Expert Instructors. Superior equipment, 

Founded 1899. Twelve years’ successful teaching. 
Financial Returns Guaranteed. 

Complete. Courses in Commercial, Fashion, Magazine, 
Book and Advt. peeretaet Newspaper. Cartooning, Let- 
tering, Designing, Show Card, Architectural Perspective, } 
Photo Retouching, Normal, Color, General Drawing, etc. 


FR E ARTIST’S: OUTFIT of fine instruments and 
supplies to each student. 


Write for particulars 
and Handsome Art Book. Our Own Fireproof Bide, 


SCHOOL of APPLIED ART 


5 G 13 FINE ARTS BLDG. 


ttle Creek, Mich. 


Learn Photography, _ 
Photo-Engraving or 3-Color Work 


Photographers and Engravers Earn $20 to $50 Per Week. 
Only College in the world where these paying professions are 
taught successfully. Hstablished 17 years. Endorsed by Interna- 
tional Association of Photo-Engravers and Photographers’ Asso- 
ciation of Illinois. Terms easy; living inexpensive. Graduates 
assisted In securing good positions. Write for catalog, and 
specify course in which you are interest 
Illinois College of Photography or } 783 Wabash Av. 
Bissell College of Photo- graving ) Effingham, Ill. 





L. H. BISSELL, Pres. 
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For “Home, Sweet Home” 


An informal gathering of friends in the home, of an evening, is HEART SONGS time. 
Then does the spirit of song and happiness find outlet. 

“What have you got to sing that we all know?” has sent many a hostess scurrying and pulling 
over dilapidated and torn music, digging even in the dusty corners of the garret. 

Not so the woman who knows HEART SONGS; for her the question is answered before it 
is asked, by the copy of HEART SONGS which rests on the piano the year round to give 
voice to the passing moods and fancies. 

It is an irrepressible invitation for song. “Come on, everybody join in!’”—and the 
familiar words and airs flood the memory with bygone days. The gray-haired guest has 
found in HEART SONGS the font of youth. 





ES ems” HEART SONGS 


is the most complete single-volume musical library in 

f the world—compiled by 25,000 music-loving people 
who united in their favorite selection of the ‘‘best’’ 
400 songs, from ‘‘The Bullfrog on the Bank”? to 
“Sweet Genevieve,’ and the familiar airs from the 
popular operas. HEART SONGS includes many 
copyright pieces which, if purchased in sheet-music 
form, would cost over $20, and is acknowledged by the 
nighest musical authorities to be the most comprehen- 
sive and correct volume of old songs ever issued. 
‘No musical library is complete without it. Bound in 
a handsome, serviceable manner, opening flat like a 
hymn-book, in gold anc garnet, with illuminated 
cover. Price $2.50 nastaaid. 


HEART THROBS. 


an unique and comprehensive library of ‘the litera- 
ture that endures.’’ Compiled by 50,000 people, who 
submitted what appealed to them most of all the 
world’s prose and poetry, from ‘Off agin, on agin, 
one agin—Finnegan”’ to Gray’s ‘Elegy in a 
aoatirs Churchyard” and ‘The Twenty-third 
Psalm.’”’ Handsomely bound in gold and garnet with 
illuminated cover. Price $1.50 postpaid. 
Either of these books makes an ideal Gi’ 


HERE IS OUR OFFER 


HEART SONGS and HEART THROBS must be seen to be appreci- 
ated. If your bookstore does not have them, fill in the coupon, giving the 
name of your dealer, and indicating your choice, and we will send the book to 
you through him for your inspection. 





CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited, Boston, Mass. 
Kindly send me through 


(address) 


a copy of § rah —- i for inspection. If it fulfills the promise of your advertisement I want it. 


Name 











eer eee Wei return yourmoneyif thebook suncatistactory, FILL IN THE COUPON TODAY amg 
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The New American 


Encyclopedic Dictionary 
At a Great Bargain 


IS splendid dictionary and encyclopedia Combined is the result of the co- 
operative labors cf more than 200 leading scholars and scientists. 


It comprises a complete and thoroughly up-to-date encyclopedia of literature, 
history, science, invention and discovery, together with a modern pronouncing dictionary of the 
English language with definitions of 250,000 words, while Webster defines only 140,000. It con- 
tains also a gazeteer of the world with colored maps and a comprehensive biographical dictionary, 
5,000 three-column pages and nearly 4,000 illustrations, is handsomely bound inh half 
morocco and will stand the hardest usage of continuous daily reference. 


Cost $750,000.00 to Produce 


Before a single set of the American Encyclopedic Dictionary was sold 
$750,000 was expended in making this monumental work. A good 
Encyclopedia and a good Dictionary are absolute necessities in every 
home. No library is complete without them. Here you have the 
two in one. This work realizes a grand idea in book making, a 
work which will supply at a moment all the essential infor- 
mation wanted on any topic in the whole range of knowledge 
—scientific, historical, biographical, geographical, literary, 
artistic, etc., etc. It gives them simply, clearly, briefly, but 
also with modern scienti%c exactitude. Every student, busi- 
ness or professional man—every one who knows 
that knowledge is power nc2ds this work. It will 
prove of invaluable assistance to children in the 
preparation of lessons, rendering their school work 
more practical and exact and helping to ed- 
ucate their taste and rouse their ambition. 


Its Wonderful Convenience 


Think for a minute how convenient it would be to 
have knowledge universal thus readily accessible in 
five volumes, to have an encyclopedia so compact 
that it can be also used as handily as any of the great 
several-volume dictionaries, when you want merely 
to look up the meaning or proper spelling or pro- 
nunciation of a word, or a biographical fact, or the 
location of a place on the map of any country. The 
readiest purchasers of the New American Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary are those who are already possessed 
of the amplest means of reference in encyclopedias, 
atlases, dictionaries, etc., but who see in this compact 
work of reference a great time and labor saver. 


Our Bargain offer. 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE readers have the good for- 
tune of securing this complete set at a lower priceand 
easier terms than will ever again be duplicated in the 
history of, book selling. e will send you all five 
volumes simply on receiving the coupon atthe bottom 
of this page with your name and address. Keep the 
books five days. Consult them at your leisure. Then 
if you are satisfied that this is the biggest book bar- 
gain that ever came your way, send us $1 and 
thereafter $2 a month for 10 months—just 
a few cents a day fora very short while. No obliga- 
tion involved in sending for the volumes. If they do 
not fall satisfy you—if you do not feel that you 
would like to own them at this price, simply notify 
us within five days, and we will arrange to have them 
shipped back to us at our expense. 


How It Is Possible 


Our distributing facilities are so great that we can 
afford to cut down the price to within a narrow margin 
of actua[ cost. We are the largest book advertisers in 
the world. _ We seli direct to you.. No middleman’s, no 
dealer’s profit, no agent’s commission. The saving is all 
yours. But the best way to convince yourself that this offer 
is unparalleled is to fill out the coupon below and send it 






























mette Bidg., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Send me, subject 
to examination, the New 
American Encyclopedic 
Dictionary, 5 vols., in aly 
morocco binding. If satisfac- 
tory, I agree to pay $1 within 
five days and $2 per month there- 
after for ten months. If not satis- 
factory, I will notify you within five 
days and hold subject to your order and 
return at your expense, as offered to 


a 
readers. 










































































to us without delay. It entitles you to the privilege of a 
leisurely examination of the work, in your own home. 


The Riverside Publishing Company, Chicago 








ADDRESS..cccco cece. o~ 
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“Through Lands of Yesterday’’ | 


By DR. C. H. CURRAN 








gee) RE you interested in travel stories? 
ss ‘‘Through Lands of Yesterday,’’ by Dr. 
sw, C. H. Curran, will carry you along as 
an intimate member of the party. The 
chance acquaintance between the professor and the 
widow is a delightful touch of mature years strug- 
gling in the mesh of romance. Jack and Virginia, 
two lively young characters, have repeated ‘‘under- 
standings.’’ All this is incident to a delightful trip 
through Egypt and Southern Europe, with many 
side trips to famous ruins. 

If you like travel stories you’ll like ‘‘ Through 
Lands of Yesterday.’’ It is full of accurate infor- . 
mation and description, making a delightful story 
of experiences. 

Those who have made this journey will be in- 
terested and those who are anticipating the journey 


will be delighted. 








_ 
bony 





At all book stores or direct Price $1.50, postpaid 





Chapple Publishing Co., Limited, Boston 


COb>etstte> WDHB 
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Detail picture to right 
shows the Hoover as if the’ 
aluminum case were trans- 
parent. 
and the suction fan. 
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“Through the case” you can see the revolving soft bfistle brush 
Above, in the darker case, is the powerful electric 


motor which drives fan and brush. The coil at the side is the cord which at- 


taches to any electric light socket. 


Restores the Bright New Colors 
to Your Rugs and Carpets 


The Hoover is the only air-cleaner 
that brings out the bright, new colors 
of your rugs and carpets by raising 
the crushed nap to its original posi- 
tion. 


It combines a rapidly-revolving 
soft bristle brush with powerful air 
suction. While the floor covering is 
suspended on an air cushion the 
brush loosens the dirt, shakes the 
fabric and brushes the nap. 


The suction fan draws in all the 
dirt, fine dust, hair, lint, thread, 
matches, pins, everything. 


HOOVER SUCTION SWEEPER CO., 551 Maple Ave., New Berlin, Ohio 


With the Hoover come sixteen attachments for air-cleaning hangings, curtains, por- 
tieres, walls, “oe furniture, and for blowing up pillows, mattresses, etc. 





This is the one air-cleaning ma- 
chine a woman can use without 
fatigue. No heavy hose to drag 
around. No awkward metal tube 
and nozzle to push. Moves with 
natural force of walking. Before 
you buy any air-cleaner run it 15 
minutes yourself. 

A HOOVER dealer near you, 
whose name we will give on request, 
will clean one room for you FREE, 
and tell you about the Hoover Ser- 
vice and Guaranty Bond. 

We will also send you illustrated 
descriptive book. 










50° Suen tor 102° postpaia 


It’s the Century eon the same as you’d buy at any Music 
Store, only they charge more for it. 

SONGS—with oF and music for Piano or Orga 

Vision of Eden, ae Dream of Paradise, H ch 


Calva High, Ave Maria, High, L. Millard” 
Star of ‘Ho weaned’ When Everything was Sunshine 
Jerusalem, Bs 2 red : i it Ho} ad ting Gottschalk 
ms, LOW osary, ing 
Fema STRUMENTAL. for Piano or Organ 
A Trip To Niagara, March Moonbeams onthe Lake, Reverie 


Sweet Meditations, Reverie 





Rubbles, Novelette Star of Hope, Reverie 
Howse ite ove ant Mowers 

ower Son; # Vi 
A postal il tris our Century Edition a emeaas comprising 


over 1,500 Titles which we -_ oe ite. " co 
JOHNSTONE P “e Pe tusic Dept. 
Bachata: 8 ° 








Detroit Marine | Hrok-s betes 


Guaranteed Fé Five Years 


onstrator Agents 
wanted in every ~ 


ing community, 

W Special wholesale price 
satisfied users. 7 tam | a “ on the first outfit sold. 
Greatest Engine : s Bingle cyl., 2-8h. p.; 
Bargain ever offere doublecyl., tog Bs 
ed. Nothing com- 
pieced or liable @) oUt cranking 

get out of order. Re 
Waterproof ignition cae 

stem. Money refunded if you are not satisfied, 


it Engine Works, 1223 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 
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E have spent a great deal of time and careful 
thought in preparation of this Rose Offer, and 










the most reliable and best known cf the newest varieties. 


Our Collection of Eight Rose Plants Consists of 



















THE BLUE ROSE PRESIDENT TAFT WHITE KILLARNEY 
YELLOW KAISERIN THE BLACK ROSE EVER-BLOOMING- 
DOCTOR GRILL PHILIP REVOIRE CRIMSON RAMBLER 


Special Limited Offer—Good Only During April and May 


We will enter your subscription for one year to our publication and one year 
to AMERICAN SUBURBS. AMERICAN SUBURBS is a magazine full of practical 
interest and suggestion in all that concerns the home, its gardens, grounds, poultry, 
etc. It is one of the most superbly illustrated and beautifully printed magazines in 
America. 


You get a year’s subscription to AMERICAN SUBURBS, regular price $1.50, 
and a year’s subscription to NATIONAL MAGAZINE regular 
price . $1.50 both for only $2.00 and if your order is received before 
May 3ist we will send you ABSOLUTELY FREE the eight one-year-old rose 
plants, charges prepaid. They are all high-bred plants of the newest and best 


varieties obtainable. Full instructions for their cultivation are sent by the growers 
with every set of plants. 


SEND $2.00 TO-DAY TO 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


BOSTON,{ MASS. 


t THESE 8 ROSE 


each variety is selected with a view toits genuine | 
value and entire worthiness to be included ia this collection. | 
These roses are not taken haphazard and at the last moment | 
from the overstock of the rose growers, but are carefully selected from | 


This offer is too good t> miss. If you love roses don’t fail ts take advantaze of it. 
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GrayJunio 
ae 


Peery e 


g il Ri h A good. small 
ul t 12 t motor. Guar- 

anteed the 
same as if it cost $500, by a big respon- 
sible concern. Made to last a life time. 
A woman can run it. Hopper cooled. 
Powerful—good material, workmanship and finish. 


Comes mounted, already to run as you see it. 
Put in your gasoline and start it up. 





Agents make big money selling it because it sells 
itself and makes no trouble after it is sold. 


It looks good, runs good and is good. Occupiesa 
field distinctly its own because of its high quality. 


Write for agent’s proposition today. 


Farm-Pumping and 
Gray General Power Motors 


Gasoline or kerosene, 3 to 36 
horsepower. 


6 h.v. Farm Engine, $94 to 
$124 complete. 


3 h.p. Farm and 
Stationary Engine 
65S, guaranteed to 
develop 4 h.p. 
24 h.p. irrigetios 
Pumping Engine, 
$346 — 36 h.p. for 
$560. 


All Ready to Run 





Gray Marine Motors 


For Cruisers, Work Boats 
Speed Boats and Canoes 


“* The engine 
that 
requires no 
attention” 


3 h.p. $65—6 h.p. $89.50—12 h.p. $188.00 
24 h.p. $330.00—36 h.p. $528.00—Complete 
ready to install in your boat. 


Absolutely guaranteed in every detail. 


7 to 36 h.p.—1, 2 and 3 cylinders—combination 2 and 
port, 


Bosch High Tension Magneto—the most uptodate 
marine engine built. 











Write today for Big New Catalog 








@ sure to specify whether you want Marine or er 
Catalog, and what you want to use the engine for 


GRAY MOTOR COMPANY, 


525 CHARLOTTE 
AVENUE 


Detroit, Mich. 


Canadian Gray Motors, Ltd., 525 River Front St., Walkerville, Ont. 
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improvement 







GLASS 
OVEN 
DOOR 


Cooking 
“We always 
in sight 





= \MODERN 
. PRACTICAL 
P /USEFUL 


joe 
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Sold by Leading Dealers 


Magee Furnace Co., Boston 
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First $1.00 Box for 9 5° 


OX-BLOOD TABLETS 


For Thin People 


Rheumatism, Indigestion, Nervousness, and 
Liver Trouble FLESH PRODUCER. 
Rounds out the figure, gives strength to the 
whole system, creates new energy, strength- 
ens the nerves, restores the healthy com- 
plexion of youth. Some 
people gain ten pounds a 
month. 





We Want You to 
Try Just One Box. 


Pleasant to take. 





$1.00 a box at druggists. 
First box by mail c 
for 25 


On receipt of 25 cents we will send by mail in PLAIN 
SEALED PACKAGE $1.00 box of the tablets. This offer 
is it for the first box, and to those who have never tried the 
tablets. 


W. A. HENDERSON DRUG CO., 
220 16th Street Clarinda, Iowa 




























the Kitchen ana 
Hand Soap 


The Best Soap Ever Introduced 


For cleansing and polishing Tin, Copper, Brass 
and all Metals. For cleansing and restoring Paint 
It Has No Equal in the Market 


For removing Tar, Pitch, Cement, Varnish, Paint, 

Axle Grease, Blacking and all impurities from the 

hands, it is unequalled, leaving the skin soft, white 

and smooth, BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
For sale by all grocers. 


CHAS. F. BATES & CO., 


Proprietors and Manufacturers 
123 OLIVER ST. BOSTON 
Factory, Wollaston, Mass. 











You Hear 
when you use 


Wilson’s “x= Ear Drums 


The only scientific sound conductors. Invisible, 
comfortable, efficient. -They fit in the ear. Doc- 
tors recommend them. Thousands testify to 
their perfection and to benefits derived. 


Information and book of tetters 
from many users, free. 


WILSON EAR DRUM CO. 
34] Todd Building Louisville, Kentucky 


If You Expect to Build, this $1.00 
Should Save You Hundreds 








ALBRO & LINDEBERC, SACHTS 


When planning to build, you will find it of great value to first 

make a careful personal study of the illustrations of houses, 

etc., that have been designed and built by a number of leading 
architects, and to also learn their ideas regarding the best interior 
arrangement and the most appropriate furnishings. THIS IM- 
PORTANT INFORMATION, which would greatly aid you in 
deciding about your own building plans, when you take them up 
with your own architect and builder, can easily be obtained from the 
several hundred beautifully illustrated exterior and interior designs 
in the last six numbers of 


The Architectural Record 


The National Magazine for Architects, Owners and Builders 

In these six numbers are also illustrated and described the 

numerous building-specialties that add’ very much to-the com- 

fort, convenience and value of the modern home, without 
materially increasing the initial cost. This information shouli 
ae ed YOU HUNDREDS and possibly THOUSANDS OF 


We have a limited supply of these sets of six numbers, which 

are invaluable to those who expect to build or make alterations. 

Although the regular price is $1.50, we mc ke you a special offer 
of $1.00 for the six, while the sets last, if you will mention National 
Magazine. They will soon be sold. Send us your order today, 
tomorrow may be too late. 


THIS $1.00 SHOULD SAVE YOU HUNDREDS 


The Architectural Record, 126 Metropolitan Annex, New York: 
For enclosed $1.00, mail your last six numbers, according to 
SPECIAL OFFER in National Magazine. 
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What Woman 
Ever Had 
Too Many 


Teaspoons? 





We want to send a handsome box of six Reliance teaspoons ( as shown 
in cut) bearing the 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY GUARANTEE 


for ten years, to every woman subscriber of the 


NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


Simply send us one new name or a renewal of your own subscription 
with $1.50 to pay for one year’s subscription to the National Magazine and 
we will send the spoons, charges prepaid. If they are not entirely satisfac- 
tory in every way, return them at our expense and your money will be 
returned to you. 

We can supply you with anything in silverware in combination with 


subscriptions to the 
NATIONAL MAGAZINE 


Let us know what you want and we will advise you by return mail 
just how to obtain just what you want. 
Shall we send you that half-dozen spoons? 


CHAPPLE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Limited 





Chapple Publishing Company, Ltd., Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find $1.50 for one year’s subscription to the National 
Magazine for 
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“I LOVE THE BOOK” 


EART THROBS 





HEART THROBS 





The book that 50,000 
people helped to make 
and the book that has 


THE PLACE 
OF HONOR 


in the homes of /00,+ 
000 American people 


Have YOU Heart Throbs? 











SOTIPILL | 


Price $1.50 Net. 











DEAR MR. CHAPPLE— 


I love the book HEART THROBS. 
I told a friend and she fell in love 
with it, too. That was my first book. 
This is my eighth order; all the 
others have been given to friends, 
who treasure the book as I do. I 
don’t know how long I can keep the 
copy I am ordering to-day, but 
whether for long or short your won- 
derful treasure-book will always have 
the Place of Honor in my home. 


Very truly yours, 














CHAPPLE PUB. CO., Ltd. 
Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen — Enclosed please find $2.00 for 
one year’s subscription to the National Magazine 


and the world-famous book HEART THROBS. 
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4 NEW PATENTS— just introduced from Germany. Wonderful WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE SHOWN the details of a great stock 
inventions—high-class Agent's Proposition—big profits— and grain farm bargain in Missouri? ‘Three hundred and sixty 
32,000 -— first month, in Milwaukee. Catalog 250 other fast acres, with 9-room house, three barns, machine house, tank house 
sellers. A.'.EDGREN MFG. CO., Milwaukee, Wis. windmill, well, etc., are offered for $21,000. ‘Address Ni National Reali 
Estate Agency, 944 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
SONG POEMS 452, MUSICAL: 
COMPOSITIONS FLORIDA IS WAKING UP, and if you would like to secure 
—That are successful—bring fame and cash to their writers. Send five-acre tract near a growing tewn, and a building lot in said 
us your manuscript, or ‘write for FREE PARTICULARE Pub- town, all for $100, or even write for particulars to the National 
lication guaranteed if accepted. ~H. Kirkus Dugdale Co., Desk Real Estate and Supply Co., 944 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
181, Washington, D. C. 
AVE YOU ANY REA would like to dis- JEWISH PEOPLE WEST OF THE ROCKIES are liberal with 
2 se of? on “~y han Lats Spout it, National Real Restate 4 oar Fv yh wanes tee ne eT kd dan Cd 
adve e Oy ” pes 
and Supply Co., 944 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, Mass. 10,000 mailing list throughout Pacific Coast cities and towns.— 
Write for rates and copy of Journal, free on equest.—264 Pacific 
AG ENTS WANTED Building, San Francisco, California. 
LOCAL REPRESENTATIVE WANTED. Splendid income as- I CAN SEND YOU a first-class razor shes tags last_you a life 
sured right man to act as our representative after learning time for a postage paid. K. L, es, 260 Quincy St., 
our business thoroughly by mail. Former experience unneces- Dorchester, Mass 
sary. All we require is Lomasty, ability, ambition and willingness 
to learn a lucrative business. No soliciting or traveling. This is SIx RELIANCE TEASPOONS, with the Oneida Community 
an exceptional opportunity for a man in your section to get into Guarantee for ten years, and enclosed in a handsome box, will 
@ big paying business without capital and become ee be sent to every woman subscriber to the National Magazine who 
for life. Write at — for full particulars. Addre | pays $1.50 for a year’s subscription, ig or renewal). . A. Ayres, 
ARDEN, ES. 19 Buttonwood St., Dorchester, 


The National Co-Operative Real Estate Company, 
‘Washington, D.C. 
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THE CLIPPER 


There are three things that 
destroy your lawns: Dande- 
lions, Buck Plantain and Crab 
Grass. In one season the 
“Clipper” will drive them all 
out. Clipper Lawn Mower 
Co., Dixon, II. 


RICHELIEU & ONTARIO 


NAVIGSS ION wee 


Sent on Approval. Send No Money. $2 HAIR SWITCH. 
WE WILL TRUST YOU TEN DAYS. 
Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. 
Send a lock of your hair, and we will mail @ 
22 inch short ray 9 ee hair a a 

m i 

Ling MS extra s! ens 5 a ~ viatest sive of 
fot ressing -- ree ee erase 


dours, wigs, puffs, etc. AN! ‘AYERS, 8, Debi "Ad9 
19 Quincy Street, Chicago : 























NIAGARA ~ THE 


VIA THE, THOUSAND ISLANDS 
Through the Venetian Scenery of the Thousand Islands, the 
exciting descent of all the marvelous Rapids and the historic Associations 
of Old Quebec (America’s Gibraltar), thence to the incomparable 
Saguenay River, with its majestic 


ohRA pn, Capes, “Trinity’’ and “Eternity.” oe TRIN * 
TE <e Send 6 cents postage y my! : 3. 
em Sf for illustrated guide. 
THOS. HENRY, Traffic Manager 


Department ‘‘E’’ 
Montreal, Canada 


Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 
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Gift Books the People Built 





5,000 People 


joined in making, by personal selection, this book 
of famous Southern oratory, assisted by eminent 
Southern editors. 


“In the pages of these two volumes the 
highest degree of eloquence is attained."’ 





CHAPPLE PUBLISHING CO., Lid. 
Boston, Mass. 
Enclosed find $2.00 for which send me the two volumes of 
ELOQUENT SONS OF THE SOUTH. 











Books of Hmerican Eloquence 
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We ship 
Books to 
your home, 


Look them 
over for 
one week, 
Return at - 
our expense 
If not 
Satisfactory 





LIBRARY OF 


Natural History 


AT A GREAT BARGAIN 


: a 


Oaly Te, 
a Day © 


Bays this 
Great work, 


3000 Pages 
2200 Pictures 
72 Plates 
in Colors, 
Read our 
Great offer. 

















All About Wild Animais 


Professor Lydekker, B.A., F.G.S., F.Z.S., the t 
naturalist, last written a Natural History which takes 
rank as the ge _—— authority. Ernzst Thom: 
son-Seton, the famous author of animal stories 
and a high authority on nature ong has written a 
eae ee and strongly endorses the work. 
It tells the true life-stories of all the animals of earth, 
sea and sky. How they make their homes, how they 
care for their young, their wonderful intelligence, their 
battle for existence — a myriad interesting matters sur- 
prise and delight you on every page. And the stories 
are told in such simple, picturesque language that even 

oung children can enjoy them. Lydekker’s Natural 
tory stands in a class by itself. Nothing in all litera- 
ture is more interesting. 


No Novel More Entertaining 


The structure, appearance, life-history and habits of all the 
familiar or strange and rare inhabitants of the animal king- 
dom are recounted with such fullness, clearness and sympa- 
thy as enchain the attention and feed the imagination. In 
point of interest, no novel or collection of novels is superior 
to this great Library of Nature-Lore. There is not one of its 

000 and more pages that does notcontainsomethingtokindle 
interest and arouse wonder. The infinite, throbbing lifeof the 
planet is unfolded by pen and picture with great force and 
vividness. The place it will occupy in } po library will be 
the oftenest visited by the young ana old of your family. 


Beautifully Mlustrated 


The volumes include about 2200 pictures — quarter-page, 
half-page and full-page engravings and 72 color-plate inserts, 
reproducing faithfully the natural colors of the animals. The 
execution of this valuable feature of the work was entrusted 
to noted artists. The color plates are from originals b; 
famous painters who have devoted their lives to animal- 
portraiture. The illustrations would alone make the library 
valuable as an educative influence in all homes where there 
pet pad ye children, to whom the strange creatures of air, 

and water, will prove an endless delight. 


\p, The Riverside Publishing Company 
é CHICAGO 


for inspection. We 











This Splendid Library 


The set consists of 6 la Ro: Octavo volum 
handsomely and durabl found oun red Half Mo. 
rocco— a set of books whose appearance captivates the 
booklover at a glance. Each volume contains over 500 
profusely illustrated pages, printed from new, 
easy-to-read type on a good quality of book paper. 


Our Exceptional Offer 


We will ship this complete set to your home subject to 
seven days’ examination and y < tadter Don’t pay 
us any money until you are fully satisfied that fhe 
books are well worth the price we ask. Simply fill 
out and send to us the attached form of request 

will then send you the 









































complete library for you to examine leisurely 
and thoroughly in your home. , test 
and judge for yourself. If the books, after 
full examination, do not thoroughly 
satisfy you—just —- us a line and 
we will send you s) upline instruc- 
tions for the return the library 


to us at our expense. COMPANY, 
Look Them Over Marquette Building, 
CHICAGO. 


A request for inspection 
does not put you under 
obligation of any kind 
--itis precisely like 
asking a clerk to 
show you a book 


Please ship me, subject to 
my examination and appro- 
val, one set of Lydekker’s 
Natural History, in Half 
Morocco binding. If, after 7 to 10 
days’ examination, I am entirely sat- 


We take ree isfied, I will send you $1 as first pay- 
risk and guaran- ment and $2 per month thereafter, 
tee satisfaciion 15 months, until your special price of $31 


fs paid. If the set is not satisfactory in every 

way, I will notify you within 10 days and re- 

turn to you at your expense on receiving ship- 

ping instructions from you, as per your offer to 
National M readers, 


in every way. 
Mail Cou 





NAME 








A DDRESS. 
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Half Service 


Or Double Expense 


Y Satie telephone systems in one 
town mean a divided commun- 
ity or a forced duplication of 
. apparatus and expense. 


‘Some of the people are connected 
with one system, some are con- 
nected with the other system ; and 
each group receives partial 
service. 


Neither system can fully meet 
the needs of the public, any more 
than a single system could meet the © 
needs of the public if cut in two and 
half the telephones discontinued. | 


What is true of a single commun- 
ity is true of the country at large. | 


The Bell System is estab-— 
lished on the principle of one 








te system and one policy, to meet 
receive full DISTANCE the demands for. universal | 
service, a whole service..for 


Only those TELEPHONE 
all the people. 


service who subscribe for the 
telephones of both systems. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Don’t fail to mention NATIONAL MAGAZINE when writing to advertisers. 








Wherever You Go 


ast, South or West, you will find Coca- 

Mi find it.the beverage that ‘everybody 
ges and sexes) drinks and likes.’ 

orget---while you’re waiting’ for your 

» to come ‘around, make the: best’ of 

priness : and ,. impatience. by” treating 


,On your vacation, put an edge to 
-with Coca-Cola. 
gm. back and the return to a bur- 
#sk or an upset house irks you ‘mentally. 
and physically, remember .that. Coca-Cola is 


Delicious--Refreshing--Thirst-Quenching 
5¢ Everywhere 


eae Whenever 
our interest-. THE. COCA-COLA CO. you see an 
ing booklet, Atlanta, Ga. Atten: tiebek 
“The Truth : By. 

About Coca-Cola” of :: Coca-Cola 





New Perféction 


WICK BLUE 














